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A WINTER NIGHT'S DREAM. 


Once more amid the woods !—Loud howls the wind, 
And wither’d leaves are rustling all around ! 
Oh, what a store of cherish’d thoughts enshrined 
In Memory’s Temple wakes at every sound !|— 
Long, long such y raptures had declined,— 
Ay, raptures,—for even like the tones profound 
Of solemn music, to the heart are dear, 
All recollections that await me here. 


And thou art as of yore, so mild and bright, 
Oh, lovely Moon, that proudly sail’st on high ; 
And I have deem’d that your unclouded light 
On our vain cares and toils beam’d mockery,— 
So calmly movest Thou through the starry height, 
Whilst we, unheeding how the moments fly, 
In worldly strife and sorrow life consume, 
Till, unprepared, we sink into the tomb. 


But falsely have I deem’d ; for in that sphere, 
As wise men, science-aided, have descried, 
Traces of human habitants appear— 
Churches and towns, not less than waters wide, 
And waving woods—Out on this creed severe !— 
Thine aspect is no more to peace allied !— 
Churches have churchyards ;—many a woe-worn heart 
Thy towns conceal ;—so then my 


Mid yon far distant mountains, forest-crown’d, 
The poet, as on earth, is early won 
By Nature’s charms, and moves on fairy ground ;— 
For him, too, gleams the same autumnal sun ; 
For him the fancied laurel-wreaths are wound ; 
But scarcely has the reign of Joy begun, 
Ere, onward rushing, through the charmed air, \- 
He hears the Tempest’s voice, that eries “‘ Beware !”—~ 
Vow XVIII. 3D 
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“« Beware then !—Leave not thine own blest domain,— 
Leave not thy woods and wilds, where thou art free,— 
Where none but thine advent’rous step can gain 
The mountain realms of jocund Liberty !— 
All other joys are but the mask of pain,— 
Deceitful fruits of the forbidden Tree !— 
Then, turn not on the distant towns thy sight ;— 
The spell, once broke, will never more unite.— 


“¢ Lift not the swarthy veil that on them low’rs ; 
It hides no Paradise for eyes like thine ;— 
There are no palaces, nor fairy bowers, 
Where Hope and Joy their azure garlands twine !”— 
In vain the warning !—Fleeting are those hours ; 
The tempest comes, when every gleam benign 
That shone around him hath for ever died ; 
Broke are the bands that Nature would have tied ! 


Oh, countless are the mysteries, wherecf we 

Speak not, because fit utterance is denied, 
Feelings that to the heart resistlessly 

Cleave inward, and yet prove no steadfast guide ;— 
For, the mind changes like the blighted tree ; 

But he that lives to Nature still allied 
Changes the least : The sun—the stars—the sky— 
The wild rocks—shadow forth Eternity !— 


What is our mortal life ?—Delusion vain !— 
Look at yon radiant “‘ Beauty—of all eyes 
The Cynosure”—while hers among the train 
Of wondering acer (with lustre that outvies 
The diamond, ) their inspiring “ influence rain” 
Proudly, to cheer her suppliant votaries :— 
But, what is Beauty,—flattered thus and prized,— 
More than a death’s-head, transiently disguised ? 


Were I not thus alone, mid the wild woods, 
These words had not been uttered ; for no more 
May truth be heard on earth, nor understood, 
Nor visually beheld. From shore to shore, 
Where lives the man, that yet hath hardihood, 
Her spectral form to view, that whilom wore 
The guise of Beauty ?—But she wore that guise 
Only for youthful poets’ gifted eyes. 


Brief are their joys ;—soon broken every spell !— 
But there has been a time in earlier days, 
When the first light of inspiration fell 
On Christian hearts, to guide them through the maze 
- Of life’s dark wilderness, and then full well 
Could mortals with undaunted courage gaze 
On the dread ghostly form that unto them 
Brought, of eternal life, the diadem. 


They sought no longer for enjoyments here, 
Where, in possession, all enjoyments die, 
But found that suffering and a life austere 
Could to the mind supernal strength supply : 
Hence on that spectral shape, unblanch’d by fear, 
They fix’d their willing eyes, that could descry, 
Far in the distance, realms of changeless light, 
And with firmfaith believed that all was right. 
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But to return;—in yonder orb, whereon 
The sun now brightly gleams, even at this hour, 
Hath not some lorn and weeping mourner gone 
To the still burial-ground, with many a flower, 
To deck the grave of him that Death has won, 
Perchance untimely >—Oh there lives no power 
In sunlight, to restore that broken heart ! 
With those we love, all temporal hopes depart. 


Still on the grave let many a wreath be thrown, 

From flow’rets woven, that are of azure hue ;— 
Emblem of all that to the mourner lone 

Is left, her wasting anguish to subdue ;— 
Emblem of beauteous tints around the throne 

Of power supreme—the Heavens’ eternal blue :-— 
The flowers, ’tis true, will wither ; but on high, 
Their tints are deathless in the unfathom’d sky. 


For whom are shed those tears? For whom are twined 
Those vernal wreaths ?>—Oh, were the veil uproll’d 
That hides the varied sufferings of mankind 
From kindred hearts, not hardened yet, nor cold,— 
Henceforth, where might we peace and joyance find ?— 
That curtain drawn, what Hero dares behold, 
Unmoved, the tragic theatre, whereon 
The direful scenes of daily life are shown ? 


Yet, fleeting moments come, when, even as now, 
That veil is half withdrawn. Hence, I descry 
One lonely form, beneath the cypress-bough, 
Lifting her dim sight to the beaming sky, 
In prayer, that Heaven, in mercy, will allow 
Strength to sustain her weight of misery,— 
Then homeward crawls, where, dauntless all the while, 
Her children on their widow’d mother smile. 


And dauntless let them be !—Though temp’ral power 
And strength they boast not, in their weakness here 
= more safe, than in his martial tower 
The sternest king with iron shield and spear :— 
On infancy descends a matchless dower 
Of Innocence, that guards from every fear, 
And wo wean deep to them are given,— 
“* They have not lost their Father, yet, in Heaven !” 


Not yet !—But there might come another day, 
When childhood is no more, and from those eyes, 
Wherein the gleams of Hope and gladness play, 
Despair would flash with fitful energies ;— 
When on those hearts, so tranquil now and gay, 
Remorse would feed,—the worm that never dies :— 
But angels guard them now, and on life’s toils 
And cureless woe, they cast unconscious smiles. 


For whom were shed those tears >—That question we 
Have answer’d ; but not yet, we mark’d the strife,— 
The long contention with his destiny, 
Ere that stern victim did yield up his life. 
He fell not like a dry leaf from the tree,— 
But as a man, who parts with child and wife, 
And leayes them in a ruthless tyrant’s hand, 
While he is borne to some far distant strand. 
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That tyrant was the World. No matter where, 
vies k Seohantnaats . 

ere is for grief no ut ir ! 

And he had tried the world ts benef mirth ; 
Had trusted then to the pretensions fair 

Of men renown’d for piety and worth,— 
And tried them when, in evil days, the sun 
Was clouded, and the spells of Mirth undone.— 


* Of all who flatter’d, follow’d, sought, and sued,”— 
(Thanks, noble Byron, for that verse !) not one 
There came to soothe him in his anguish’d mood ;— 
The world did now his mournful presence shun, 
And most of all, the “* pious and the good,” 
(So were they named,) who had his friendship won. 
Right willingly the cup of joy they shared, 
But for his grief scarce even compassion spared. 


Then did Regret and Disappointment prey 

Like Demons on his heart? Not so. But Scorn 
And Indignation held resistless sway ;— 

And a rash vow that fated youth had sworn, 
Yet, ere he died, to pluck the mask away, 

That many a us h ite has worn. 
Oh vain resolve !—The hydra brood of Hell 
Fail not to guard the slaves who serve them well.— 


= rash wr were fulfill’d ; but not the less 
e Bishop did in saintly pomp appear ; 
The Judge pronounced his eetints calm address, 
So learn’d forsooth, and godly, though severe ;— 
The legal robber triumph’d o’er distress, 
By theft augmenting wealth from year to year :— 
Tear from their visages the mask ;—what then ?— 
The world protects each chosen denizen. 


In vain the strife !—As in a murderer’s den, 

One virtuous hero should contend alone, 
And for each blow dealt forth, encounter ten, 

From a wild horde, that mercy ne’er have showv,— 
So he that would reveal the crimes of men, 

Leaves them as they were found, and is o’erthrown. 
Then gibbering laughter circles round his head, 
Till his faint groans expire, and he hath fled.— 


Ay, fled !—There is no courage that at last 

Will not to suffering yield, when, day by day, 
More bitter grows remembrance of the past, 

Contrasting now with pain’s relentless sway ;— 
No bonds on earth have ever clung so fast, 

That the tired spirit might not float away, 
First resting in brief sleep, as if outworn,— 
Then woke by radiance of th’ eternal morn.— 


So this man died,—but not as others die !—~ 
Full many a time, when his last hour drew on, 
And (while his eyes were fix’d on vacancy) 
In dreams, he kneel’d before Heaven’s dazzling throne,— 
There rose upon his ears a fearful cry,— 
“ Oh, husband,—father,—leave us not alone !” 
Then struggling with his fate, once more he woke, 
And of new combats resolutely spoke. 
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Combats !—But were that strife for evermore 
*Gainst outward foes, *twere well, and if the mind, 
In strength exulting, rose, as heretofore, 
Triumphant o’er the weakness of mankind ;—~ 
But what if all the hopes that bloom’d of yore, 
Now fade, like leaves before November’s wind, 
And with himself at war, he marks the light 
Of his own ‘soul fast yielding unto night ?— 


Enough of this;—at length he died.—And why 

Thus waste the fleeting hour on themes like these >— 
The towns and churches too have revelry ; 

And, better ’twere a blooming wreath to seize 
From Pleasure’s garden—+—-wisely reason’d—ay ! 

Even in this hour, full many a heart, at ease, 
In indolence or mirth, the time enjoys, 
Heedless of all that humbler life annoys. 
Ye worldlings then,—“‘ admit me of your crew,” 

And from your brimming goblets I shall drain 
Fit inspiration, and ere long renew, 

With pomp and energy, the minstrel strain, 
Till even your jocund spirits I subdue, 

And Folly’s crown with acclamation gain ;— 
Her cap and bells.—Oh, rare !—far nobler meed, 
Than deathless honours to the bard decreed !— 


Ay—this is life !—Who, but a madman, so 
Had linger’d in the forest’s fading bower ?— 
How sweetly through this vaulted gallery flow 
The notes of gentlest music !—What a shower 
Of roseate light the lofty argands throw 
On the fair groups that wander here below !— 
In every heart is joyance; every eye 
Gleams as it mirrors the rich pageantry.— 


Not so.—Mark yonder youth, whose deep dark eyes 
Disdainful glances cast on all around ;— 
His are no feelings now to harmonize 
With those who tread in Pleasure’s giddy round ; 
For he hath learn’d her witchery to despise : 
The transient spells are broken and unbound, 
And sternly there in his abstracted mood, 
He frowns on_his own changeless solitude. 


Yet earlier days have been, when on that brow 
No darkness linger’d, but, even as the morn 
In spring-tide, when gay blossoms deck the bough, 
He seem’d all wintry grief to hold in scorn.— 
Blossoms are bright, but fade ere long, and now, 
Of earlier joys stands Harold all forlorn ; 
Ay, Harold! for that youth must have a name, 
And I have crown’d him thus with deathless fame. 


No !—like the faint moan of th’ autumnal wind, 

These words will pass away unheeded all ; 
But never may that name oblivion find ! 

And while, of lot obscure, the reckless thrall, 
No blooming wreath have I for Harold twined, 

I glean the wither’d leaves that round me fall, 
And, fall’n like them, yet shrink not to impart 
The homage of a life-worn, wither’d heart. _ 


* *# * * *& *® & 
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While with a stern and scornful aspect there, 
He marks the ing forms that round him float, 
And may no longer in their pastime share, 
His “ mind’s ve dwells on scenery far remote,— 
On woods and wilds, (where through the fragrant air 
Steals many a gentle and inspiring note,) 
Lakes, mountains, heaths, and rivers known of yore,— 
But now, their soothing influence rules no more. 


All pleasures he hath tried, and transient] 
Their solace might the wasting fire subdue, 
That in his ardent soul could never die ;— 
In eager haste, from clime to clime he flew, 
And ofttimes, with a reckless energy, 
A master’s hand across the harp-strings threw, 
Not for himself alone, (that pilgrim lorn,) 
His numbers breath’d, but through the world were borne. 


Ay,—like the billows of the stormy sea, 

From shore to shore the spreading echoes broke, 
And in his native land, with homage free, 

sons multitudes their wonder spoke. 
Proudly he mark’d his own supremacy, 

And conscious triumph in his heart awoke. 
Such pleasures were, alas! like all the rest ;— 
When sought they fly, and perish when possess’d. 


For though, with influence undenied, he wields 
His magic sceptre o’er the realms of mind,— 
Brief py joys that even such victory yields : 
What boots it thus to triumph o’er mankind, 
If yet no spell his inward spirit shields 
From wasting thoughts, that are with life entwin’d, 
And Truth, relentless, thus his ardour cools— 


** Thou reign’st but o’er a world of knaves and fools.” 


*¢ All is delusion !” next, in wrath, he said, 
And many 2 strain in mockery he sung, 
Whereat the wise man frowning shook his head,— 
Bas-bleus and saints ere long their gauntlets flung ;— 
Nay, more,—from wife and child has Harold fled, 
Though his weak heart was then by suffering wrung : 
Not so the wife ;—what was her parting strain ? 
‘* Dearest of Ducks, we may not meet again.” 


Ye saints and wise men,—in your pomp and pride, 
Bas-bleus and bishops,—’tis all one—the crew 
That fills the moon, *twere bootless to divide,— 
Lunarians all—fools, knaves—one word with you ! 
Ere on the deeds of Harold you decide, 
Say what yourselves have done, or yet may de? 
This much we know,—his fame will never die ; 
The tomb, ere long, will hide your infamy. 


Ye saints and wise men! what is here your claim 
To favour and regard, and wherefore so 

Heap obloquy on Harold’s deathless name ? 
If like a slninsieh stream, with motion slow, 


Ye crept along, without or praise or blame, 

Through varied scenes of mortal weal and woe,— 
Should then the cataract’s rage,—the spirit wild, 
Be judged by you, and fearlessly reviled ? 
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Yet whilom ruled a critic, who perchance 
Deserved applause,—who like a poisonous fly, 
When Harold did in early days advance, 
Chanting a prelude to high minstrelsy, 
Came on blue  / with yellow tiny lance,— 
Struck him, and deem’d the youth would prostrate lie— 
Bravo, poor wasp! thou did’st the lion wake, 
And gad-flies shall be honour’d for thy sake. 


“ Of all who flatter’d, follow’d, sought, and sued,” 
Might one be found, of whom could Harold say, 

« Here stands the friend, immutable of mood, 
Dauntless and true, beneath even Sorrow’s sway, 

When dark’ning thoughts on life’s dark evils brood ?”—~ 
No !—bas-bleus are by bailiffs driven away : 

Uncles and aunts give counsel sage and civil, 

And, in their hearts, would give him to the devil. 


Enough of this. If life be wearisome,— 
If pleasures are out-worn, and friends are few,— 
These few but soi-disants ; if spring-tide’s bloom 
Is past, and | bitter fruits ensue,— 
One refuge yet is left,—the friendly tomb: 
But to the goal, what path shall he pursue? 
What better, than on battle-field to die, 
With sword in hand, for Truth and Liberty ?— 


In vain—in vain! Truth, I have said, erewhile 
Is but a name, or spectral shape that none 
Dares now behold ; and, for the radiant smile 
Of Liberty,—the glance that she has thrown 
Of inspiration on her votaries’ toil,— 


Scarce have we mark’d her beauty ere ’tis gone !— 
A grinning fiend supplies her presence then,— 
Vassals or kin ! all are but men. 


These words did Harold prove. Mark how the cloud 
Now steals along the moon’s yet radiant sphere, 
As if in darkness fittingly to shroud 
Those isles that lured him to his last career. 
There waxed the voice of Insurrection loud, 
And Liberty was blazon’d far and near ;— 
He bore her standard, too, but all was nought :— 
Even here, alas! he found not what he sought. 


Death came at last: No matter how. The veil 
Of mystery rests on those dread lonely hours ; 
Perchance, too late he did the breath inhale 
That steals on man from amaranthine bowers ?— 
Not so ;—his heavenward hopes might neyer fail, 
Whose earthly path was rarely strewn with flowers. 
Beware, ye judges grave, ye saintly crew, 
Doom, sterner far, may be reserv’d for you. 


= * * x % * * * 


A shower of wither’d foliage through the wood 
Comes rushing on. How wildering are the dreams 
That haunt the wanderer in his “ idlesse mood,” 
Like shadows flickering in the moon’s pale gleams! 
Little he recks if he were understood, 
Who speaks but to the winds and dashing streams : 
The storm is up amain by land and sea ;— 
Careless, he joins the desperate revelry, 
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And chants, to while a midnight hour away, 
A song unmeet, I ween, for critic’s ear, 

Where wayward pa sap the faltering numbers sway, 
Changeful as now woodland scenes appear, 

For blac a obscure the moonlight ray, 
And all is dark. I’Il muse no longer here, 

But since the transient visions thus are gone, 

Return to punch and P*****k R*¥******p, 





Eskgrove, August 22, 1825. 
My pear Sir, 

Amone a number of letters which I have been lately looking over from Lord 
Byron, the inclosed, I think, may be published without violating the proprie. 
ties of private life, or betraying the confidence of friendship. It is not only 
interesting on account of the matter it contains, but shows his spirit in a more 
amiable and kinder character than the invidious part of the world has been 


willing to allow to it. With all his peculiarities of temper, (faults they may per- 


haps have been, ) there was without question a vast fund of good fee 


ng and of 


true generosity in his disposition.—It is of no consequence to the public what 
was the circumstance which gave occasion to the inclosed, but the work refer. 


red to is the Bride of Abydos. 


To CuristorHER Nortu, Esq- 


Yours truly, 
J. G. 


Pray, omit the paragraph respecting R-——. 


My pear GAtt, 

TueEReE was no offence—there could 
be none. I thought it by no means 
impossible that we might have hit on 
something similar, particularly as you 
are a dramatist, and was anxious to 
assure you of the truth, viz. that I had 
not willingly seized upon plot, senti- 
ment, or incident ; and I am very 
glad that I have not, in any respect, 
trenched upon your subjects. Some- 
thing still more singular is, that the 

Jirst part, where you have found a co~ 
incidence in some event within your 
observations on life, was drawn from 
observations of mine also! And I 
meant to have “ on with the story, 
but, on second thoughts, I thought 
myself two centuries at least too late 
for the subject, which, though admit- 
ting of very powerful feeling and de- 
scription, yet is not adapted for this 
age, at least this country, though the 
finest works of the Greeks, one of 
Schiller’s, and one of Alfieri’s, in mo- 
dern times, besides several of our old 
(and best) dramatists, have been 
grounded on incidents of a similar 
cast. I therefore altered it, as you 


perceive, and in so doing have weak. 

ened the whole, by interrupting the 

train of thought ; and in composition 

I do not think second thoughts are the 

best, though second expressions may 

improve the first ideas. 
* * * * * 

I do not know how other men feel 
towards those they have met abroad, 
but to me there seems a kind of tie 
established between all who have met 
together in a foreign country, as if we 
had met in a state of pre-existence, and 
were talking over a fife that has cease 
ed. But I always look forward to re- 
newing my travels; and though you, 
I think, are now stationary, if I can 
at all forward your pursuits there as 
well as here, I shall be truly glad in 
the opportunity. 

Ever yours, very sincerely. ‘ 
December 11, 1813. 


P.S. I believe I leave town for a 
day or twoon Monday ; but after that 
I am always at home, and happy to see 
you, till half past two. 
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LETTERS ON THE PRESENT STATE OF INDIA. 


N No. V. 


I am perfectly aware, that in the 
description which I laid before you in 
my last letter, of the system of inter- 
nal government acted upon in British 
India, many imperfections will be 
discovered by the savants. The limits 
within which I felt bound to confine 
myself, rendered it impracticable to do 
full justice to a subject so extensive 
and so important. Nevertheless, you 
may rely upon the correctness of my 
detail as far as it goes ; whilst of the 
numerous omissions perceptible in it, 
some must still remain unnoticed, 
whilst others will be partly supplied 
in the following narrative of the effects 
of our enactments upon the condition 
of the people, and the general prospe- 
rity of the country. 

It would be difficult to decide which 
of all the innovations made by Lord 
Cornwallis upon the ancient usages of 
India has wrought the greatest sum 
of misery among its inhabitants. B 
several high authorities it is affirmed, 
that had his Lordship fallen into no 
other political mistake, his mode of 
acting towards the Zemindars was of 
itself sufficient to bring ruin upon the 
country ; and so far tliese gentlemen 
are correct, that, in the theory which 
placed the Zemindars upon a footing 
with the European barons of the mid- 
dle ages, we may discover the root and 
source of all his Lordship’s other 
blunders. But his Lordship commit- 
ted sundry grievous mistakes besides 
that. Of these I now proceed to give 
you an account one by one, beginning 
with the consequences of the proprie- 
tory grant to the Zemindars, and then 
going on to the workings of the new 

judicial and police machinery. 

The difference between a Zemindar 
of 1707 and 1793 may be thus briefly 
stated. At the former of these periods, 
he was an hereditary officer of revenue, 
who discharged, at the same time, the 
functions of a magistrate, or superin- 
tendant of police, and was paid by a per 
centage, generally to the amount of one 
tenth on the amount of his col- 
lection. While thus circumstanced, 
he was liable, in case of malversation, 
to severe bodily punishment. The 
management of his Zemindary might 
for a time be taken away from him, 

Vor. XIX. 


and consigned to a Sazawul, or go- 
vernment agent ; his personal proper- 
ty and cwere glebe might be confis- 
cated ; he might even be expelled from 
his situation altogether, and have a 
choice submitted to him either to em- 
brace Mahomedanism or suffer death. 
Yet his family rarely lost their rank 
in society. His son, his nephew, 
sometimes his widow, under proper 
tutelage, was invariably vested with 
the office and dignity of Zemindar ; 
nay, so attentive were the Moguls to 
this matter, that even when the farm- 
ing system became universal, and 
strangers were permitted to bid for the 
revenues of Pergunnahs, the stranger 
who succeeded in levying the collec- 
tions became ‘bound to pay to the fa- 
mily of the Zemindar the usual Nan- 
car, and exercised the authority grant- 
ed to him in the name of his pension- 
er. Itseems, indeed, to have been the 
decided policy of the Mussulmans, 
never, unless driven to it by necessi- 
ty, permanently to depose a Zemindar, 
or to reduce his family to mix with 
the lower orders of the people. 

In the year 1793, the Zemindar 
found himself vested with a nominal 
property in the soil of his Pergunnah. 
In exchange for this, he gave up all 
the judicial and financial authority 
which his fathers had exercised for 
ages, and was thrown into a situation, 
to him utterly unintelligible, and very 
far from being agreeable—that of a 
mere country gentleman. Under the 
new regulations, moreover, his pecu- 
niary resources were by no means in- 
creased. The rental of his estate was 
estimated for him, so as that the Ryot, 
or tenant, might enjoy two-fifths of 
the produce of the soil. The sums 
extracted from the Ryots were again 
made up into a single account, and 
the supreme government having as- 
serted its claim to ten shares of the 
whole, one share, and one share only, 
was left for the landlord. Again, the 
Zemindar was no longer liable to the 
cruel punishments formerly inflicted 
by the Mahomedans upon defaulters. 
No: long imprisonment, bodily tor- 
ture, &c. were measures far too harsh 
for the new authorities ; and hence, 
whilst his person ee rendered secure 
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against violence, his estate was held 
responsible for the payment of the 
land-tax. In every other respect, it 
will be seen, even now, that the Ze- 
mindar was no great gainer by the 
change. The sole question therefore 
is, was he a gainer by the last-men- 
tioned enactment ? L for one, think 
not ; and if the ruin of whole fami- 
lies, and the casting out of many wives 
and children to beggary, be esteemed 
a@ greater national evil than the occur- 
rence of a few individual cases of bo- 
dily torture, I am surely correct in my 
opinion. 

I stated to you in my last, that if 
the whole revenue due upon one 
month were not paid to the collector 
by an early day in the month follow- 

ing, the Zemindary of the defaulter 
was declared subject to attachment 
and sale, either in whole or in part, 
by public auction. Now it is remark- 
able enough, that whilst the agent of 
Government was permitted to adopt 
this prompt measure for the satisfac- 
tion of the public claims, the Zemin- 
dar was peremptorily prohibited from 
following any similar course with such 
of his tenants as might fall into ar- 
rears. No power of distraints was 


granted to him in case of non-payment 


of his rents ; but he was required to 
commence a suit against the defaulter 
before the civil court, and to lie out 
of his money till judgment was given. 
But these courts, from their paucity, 
their extreme attention to form, and 
the general insufficiency of their con- 
struction to the nature of Indian so- 
ciety, became, in an incredibly short 
space of time, so completely choked 
up with causes, that the life of the 
longest liver would not, it was calcu- 
lated, sutfice to bring his suit to an 
issue. The Zemindars were accord- 
ingly placed at the mercy, not only of 
the public collector, but of their own 
tenants. Whilst the former were en- 
abled—ay, and obliged—to seize the 
Zemindary, whenever the slightest 
defalcation oecurred, the latter enter- 
ed into combinations against their 
landlord, and compelled him toe 

in tedious and expensive suits, which 
invariably ended in his ruin. The 
consequences were exactly such as 
might have been expected. So early 
after the introduction of the perma- 
nent settlement as 1795, nearly one 
third of the Zemindaries in the old 
provinces were put up to sale, whilst 
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the various civil courts were overs 
whelmed with business, there being 
at that period, in the district of Bur. 
dwan alone, no fewer than thirty 
thousand suits pending before the 
Judge. 

So great, however, was the predi- 
lection of the Indian Government for 
the new system, that, in the various 
reports transmitted by them to the 
Court of Directors, the local authori- 
ties affected to treat the circumstances 
just detailed as matters of congratu- 
They attributed the ruin of 
the ancient Zemindars to their extra- 
vagance and want of consideration; 
they assured their employers in Lead. 
enhall Street that the land of India 
was rapidly passing into better hands; 
and observed upon the division of the 
large Zemindaries into smaller ones, 
as a proof that land was becoming 
more justly parcelled out, and the 
country, in consequence, growing daily 
more prosperous. The enormous in- 
crease of litigation, they spoke of as 
bearing testimony to the ameliorated 
condition of the lower orders, who, 
instead of crouching beneath the iron 
yoke of a set of lawless chiefs, found 
protection and security in the Com- 
pany’s regulations. In one word, there 
was always some preponderating ad- 
vantage brought forward in these dis- 
patches to compensate for a few ac- 
knowledged evils ; and these few, it 
was said, would gradually disappear, 
as the country became more settled, 
and the new system were better un- 
derstood. 

But though this was the general 
tenor of the dispatches from India, 
from 1793 up to 1799, the Supreme 
Government could not conceal from 
itself that the new system was not 
working as.had been expected, and 
that things were every day growing 
worse instead of better. The reports of 
the various Zillah functionaries con- 
tained dittle besides notices of lands 
attached or sold; for estates changed 
their owners with almost every new 
year. The whole country was in con- 
fusion, and no man felt himself secure 
in the enjoyment of his patrimony be- 
yond the period of a single month. 
Some half-measures were accordingly 
adopted, such as the establishment of 
additional courts in the single  dis- 
trict of Burdwan, the appointment of 
native commissioners, with powers 
such as have been already deseribed— 
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and other things ; but the forms and 
technicalities of the Zillak Courts 
were still continued, nor was any al- 
teration proposed, either in the system 
of attachment on the part of the col- 
lector, or in the means granted to the 
Zemindars of collecting their rents. 

From such remedies as these, when 
applied to evils so enormous, little 
good was to be expected, and very lit- 
tle benefit arose. Suits fell faster and 
faster into arrear ; the public revenue 
gradually ceased to be realized with 
punctuality, sales continued to take 
place with the same frequency as be- 
fore ; till, in the year 1799, a ve 
large majority of the natives of ran 
and respectability, had either aban- 
doned the provinces altogether, or 
were mixing with the dregs of the 
people. In the meanwhile, the Ze- 
mindaries had passed into the hands of 
merchants and adventurers, who, re- 
siding at the Presidency, managed 
their estates by means of agents ; and 
getting as much into arrear with go- 
vernment as the regulations would 
allow, finally gave up again for sale 
estates, which they had themselves 
purchased with no other view, than 
that of making a profit on the transfer, 
and so defrauding others. 

Were I to state to you the full ex- 
tent to which these evils, consequent 
upon our revenue regulations, thus 
early gave birth, I question whether 
you would give me credit for the truth 
of my relation. The remonstrances of 
the few Zemindars, who, for a time, 
stood the shock, are couched in the 
most striking and even touching lan- 
guage. The Zemindar of Burdwan, 
for example, “ begs leave, through the 
medium of the collector, to submit to 
the consideration of the Board of Re- 
venue, whether or no it gan be possi- 
ble for him to discharge his engage- 
ments to Government with that punc- 
tuality which the regulations require, 
unless he be armed with powers as 
prompt to enforce payment from his 
renters, as Government had been 
pleased to authorize the use of, in re- 
gard to its claims on him ; and thinks 
it must have proceeded from an over- 
sight, rather than from any just and 
avowed: principle, that there should 
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vernment ; the one summary and ef= 
ficient, for the satisfaction of its own 
claims, the other tardy and uncertain, 
in regard to the satisfaction of the 
claims due to its subjects ; more es- 
pecially in a case like the present, 
where ability to di the one de- 
mand necessarily depends on the other 
demand being previously realized.” * 
Instead of contemplating with grati- 
tude the gift of the proprietory right 
over their Zemindaries, and consider- 
ing the English Government as one 
deserving of their support and allegi- 
ance, the Zemindars looked upon it 
as the most tyrannical and oppressive 
te which their country had ever been 
subjected ; and concluded that the 
quae of 1793 had been pursued with 

e express design of degrading and 
annihilating the native gentry. They 
all said, that such a harsh and op- 
pressive system was never before re# 
sorted to in that country; and that 
the custom of imprisoning landholders 
for arrears of revenue was, in compa- 
rison, mild and indulgent to them. 
‘¢ Tt will probably be found,” says Sir 
Henry Strachey, “ on inquiry, that 
the natives do not ascribe the present 
wretched state of the old Zemindars 
to the unexpected difficulty of collect- 
ing their revenues under our regula~ 
tions, or to other causes of a similar 
kind, which are unquestionably the 
true ones; they imagine it to be the 
result of a settled, premeditated plan 
of Puy in the Government, to level 
and degrade its most powerful sub- 
jects.” 

But it was not alone by deprivi 
the majority of the old Zemindars of 
their means of subsistence, and redu- 
cing them to beggary, that the 
tions of the new system proved hurt- 
ful to the community at large. Our 
system drove those who survived it 
into practices of chicanery, no less in- 
jurious to their own morals than fa- 
tal to the interests of the Government. 
The amount of assessment laid u 
each estate, in the year 1793, having 
been fixed, not according to an accu- 
rate measurement of its produce, but 
according to an average of the gross 





* See a Letter from the Collector of Burdwan to the Board of Revenue, Janu- 


ary 9, 1794, 
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proceeds a uring a certain — of 
years ing, it was impossible for 
the public om to make themselves 
at all accurately acquainted with the 
value of such rece as might, from 
time to time, be sold off to cover ar- 
rears. Had the offices of Conongoe and 
Coolcurnie been kept up on a respect- 
able footing, no such difficulty could 
have arisen ; because, to ascertain the 
exact amount of produce in each sepa~ 
rate field, and to calculate the claims 
of Government upon that amount, 
constituted the especial duty of these 
functionaries. But the office of Co- 
nongoe no longer existed at all, whilst 
the Coolcurnie appeared only in the 
capacity of steward or agent to the 
Zemindar. Instead of a public ser- 
vant, he was the private servant of 
the Zemindar, and as such would not, 
of course, convey to the collector any 
information which might prove hurt- 
ful to the interests of his master. 
Now it was clearly to the interest of 
the Zemindar to exaggerate the value 
of such portions of his Zemindary as 
might be attached or put up to sale ; 
because, according to the value set 
upon the part taken away, would be 
the diminution of public demands 
upon the part left ; and so complete- 
ly was Government without the means 
of better information, that, in all such 
cases, the Collector could only go by 
the Zemindar’s personal statement. 
Again, if the Zemindar were desirous 
of becoming himself the purchaser, 
(which, under a false name, was very 
frequently the case,) he prudently un- 
der-rated the value of the district to 
be sold. Thus was the Government 
cheated on all hands, and the revenues 
became every year less and less accu- 
rately realized. But all would not do 
to save the Zemindars. One after an- 
other, a whole succession of them fell, 
till the Government at length felt it- 
self necessitated to interfere, for the 

of placing the landlords on 
something of a better footing towards 
their tenantry. 

In the year 1799, a regulation was 
accordingly framed, by which the Ze- 
mindars were permitted to secure the 
payment of their rents from the Ryots 
and other tenants, by means as prompt 
as those which were employed by Go- 
vernment, in securing the revenue due 
from them. Now, then, the tables 
were completely turned. Up to this 
date, the proprietors (as they were 
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called) may be said to have been 
the mercy of the tenantry, who, 
combinations among themselves, could 
at all times ruin their landlords. The 
very reverse was now the case, and 
the unfortunate Ryots were left whol 
ly at the mercy of the Zemindary 
Upon them was thrown the burthen 
of instituting suits for the recovery of 
goods, or stock, or farming utensils 
improperly seized ; whilst the Zemins 
dars were at liberty to distrain as often 
and as wantonly as they chose. It 
would be difficult to say which of 
these measures worked more effectuals 
ly to bring ruin and confusion into 
the country. By the operations of the 
first, almost the whole of the native 
gentry were swept away ; by the ope. 
rations of the last, the industrious 
classes of society were exposed to end- 
less oppression and annoyance. Nor 
was it the least mischievous part of 
our proceedinz, that we first contrived 
to cast out into beggary the great mass 
of ancient Zemindars—of men, be- 
tween whom and the Ryots a sort of 
natural connexion subsisted—and then 
gave these rents up by the sale of the 
Zemindaries to the caprice of Ban- 
yans, money-lenders, menial servants 
of Europeans, and under-officers of 
our courts. From that hour, rob. 
beries, thefts, and decoitry, began to 
increase in a fearful degree ; for those 
adventurers felt no pity for the Ryots, 
and the courts of justice were totally 
unable to defend them. To sucha 
length, indeed, had the evil arisen, 
that the Ryots frequently met the 
agents of the Zemindars and the dis- 
training officers with arms in their 
hands ; and it formed no unusual oc- 
cupation for a regular military detach- 
ment to collect by force those rents, 
or to carry away that property, which 
nothing short of military force could 
have wrung from them. In this man- 
ner our revenue regulations, instead 
of ameliorating the condition of the 
people, brought upon them tem thou- 
sand evils, with which, during the 
worst seasons of the Mogul tyranny, 
they were unacquainted ; while our 
judicial institutions were found total- 
ly inefficient, and our police worse than 
inefficient— positively hurtful. 

The principal cause of failure in that 
system of civil judicature which has 
now prevailed in the lower provinces 
of India for upwards of thirty years, 
may be peck back to its excessive 
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complication, as well as to the inade- 
uacy of the means which it furnishes 
supplying those numerous demands 
which a aon state of = ne- 
cessarily makes upon it. In every 
point of view, it is far too artificial. A 
of attention is paid to forms, 
which, however requisite it may be in 
England, is, and must be, altogether 
out of place in India. The whole of 
our scheme is, moreover, built upon 
the notion that the natives are utterly 
unworthy of confidence ; and hence, 
that justice will never be administered 
at all, if its administration be not im- 
mediately superintended by an Euro- 
n. The consequence is, that we 
shut out the body of the people from 
all situations of trust and respectabi- 
lity, and refuse to avail ourselves of 
native agency, though we cannot find 
Europeans enough who are even mo- 
derately qualified to supply their places. 
In former times, as has already been 
pointed out, justice was, in India, both 
cheap, and easy of attainment. Every 
village contained its magistrate and its 
Punchayet, for the settlement of private 
disputes ; whilst the collector or Feshel- 
dar was equally accessible in cases of 
dispute between the cultivator and the 
government agent; and in all these 
courts, if courts they may be called, 
proceedings were conducted in a man- 
ner so plain and simple, that every li- 
tigant could fully comprehend them, 
and conduct his own cause safely, and 
without expense. Now matters are 
entirely changed. The Punchayet is 
no longer acknowledged as a legal tri- 
bunal ; for though private arbitration 
be frequently had recourse to, it rests 
with the disputing parties to abide by 
the award of the arbitrators, or to set 
it aside at will ; whilst such cases as 
are referred to mg 5 | a decree 
of court, go there, after all the evils 
attendant upon regular litigation have 
been incurred. The authority of the 
Potails is moreover annihilated ; nay, 
the very collectors,although Europeans, 
can take no cognizance of causes, all dis- 
putes being determinable by the Judge 
above. But before the Judge so many 
forms prevail, that no uninitiated na- 
tive can possibly attend to them ; whilst 
expenses of institution fees, stamps, 
Vakeel’s fees, and I know not all what, 
operate as a positive denial of justice 
to the whole body of Ryots, who pes- 
sess no property beyond what is bare- 
ly sufficient to supply the demands of 
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nature. ‘‘ Our judicial system,” sa 
Sir Thomas Munro, “ has failed hh 
the most important object. of all law, 
the securing the great body of the peo- 
ple from oppression. It may truly be 
said, by the heavy expenses attending 
it, to put them legally out of the pro- 
tection of the law. The great mass of 
the Ryots, who are the people most ex- 
to wrong, must suffer in silence, 
use they cannot afford to com- 
plain. Under every native government, 
though occasionally subject to the most 
tyrannical exactions, they could in ge- 
neral obtain redress free of expense ; 
it is only under a new judicial code, 
framed expressly for their benefit, that 
they are utterly excluded from jus- 
tice.” 

The truth of this remark is indeed 
fully evinced by the state of the roll. 
There were, in the year 1813, no fewer 
than one hundred and thirty thousand 
suits in arrear, in the provinces subject 
to the Bengal Government. These 
would require, on a moderate compu- 
tation, the presence of one million of 
witnesses at the various Courts ; and if 
the expense to which these witnesses 
were put, together with the conse- 
quences of the protracted absence from 
home, be taken into account, it will be 
no easy matter to calculate the full ex- 
tent of the evil to the country at 5 
But perhaps it will be said, that thi 
mass of litigation, if it prove anything, 
only proves that the Hindoos are a li- 
tigious race. 

Hear the opinion of Colonel Munro 
on this subject. ‘ Had this (litigious- 
ness) been their real character,” says 
that intelligent officer and statesmen, 
‘* it would have appeared when they 
paid nothing for trials. I have had 
ample opportunity of observing them 
in every situation, and I can affirm that 
they are not litigious. I have often 
been astonished at the facility with 
which suits among them were settled, 
and at the fairness with which the lo- 
sing party acknowledged the claim 
against him. But when irritated by 
expense and by delay, it is not surpri- 
sing that litigation should grow with 
the progress of the suit through its te- 
dious stages. When the native is obli~ 
ged to apply to the Commissioner, and 
from him to the Judge, he gets heated 
as he goes. What he would have glad~ 
ly settled on any terms, in his own vil- 
lage, he refuses to accommodate at an 
after period. Our system produces the 
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litigation which we ndlessly impute 

to tle character of the. people.”* the 
great arrear of business, in the various 
Courts of India, must therefore be re- 
ferreds first, to the extreme paucity of 
these Courts ; secondly, to the permis- 
sion of continual appeals from one 
Court to another ; and thirdly, to the 
multitude of forms which mark the 
proceedings, and tend only to waste 
time, without adding anything to the 
rectitude of the sentences given. 

Dreadful as this state of things truly 
is, when the great body of the people 
are oppressed, and dare not seek re- 
dress, it is but part of the evil which 
has arisen from the introduction of our 
judicial system. ‘That system has en- 
gendered, not misery only, but its con- 
comitant crime. Struck with the de- 
gree of caution which the Zillah Judges 
exhibit in the reception of evidence, 
the natives hve learned to speak false- 
ly on all occasions, under the idea that 

ey are more likely to be believed, 
provided they enter into particulars, 
than if they give a plain ungarnished 
account of the case at issue. Our Courts 
of Justice are consequently the very 
hot-beds of falsehood and perjury ; in- 
deed especial care is taken that no man 
shall appear as a witness before them 
who has the slightest reverence for an 
oath. The general or corporate oath 
in our Courts is by the Ganges water 
—a kind of oath which no man of re- 
spectability will take. It is indeed 
the most solemn and dreadful of all 
imprecations ; for whether the witness 
speak truth or falsehood, the very pro- 
nunciation of that vow consigns him to 
eternal torments. The consequence 
is, that none, except the most repro- 
bate, will appear as witnesses in any 
cause where an oath is to be taken. 
Instances are on record where indivi- 
duals have fied from home and pro- 
perty, and everything dear to them, 
rather than pronounce that vow ; nay, 
whole villages have been known to be 
abandoned, as soon as it was ascer- 
tained that the inhabitants would be 
-called upon to give evidence in one of 
our courts of justice. 

Another very common consequence 
of the new judicial system is, the com- 
mission of acts of violence in the set- 
tlement of disputes, by — battle. 
-Two Ryots of different villages disa- 


gree about the boundary of their fields, 
or the right of keeping in  repairig 
tank or water-course. They are per. 
fectly aware, that if this case be car. 
ried before the Commissioner, . it wil] 
from him be farther removed to the 
Zillah Court, and that a final sentence 
will not be procured for many years 
to come, or without the absolute ruin 
of one or both contending parties, 
How, then, do they proceed ? Instead 
of entering a Court of Justice at all, 
they assemble their friends and neigh. 
bours, and arming themselves with 
clubs, swords, or spears, in many in- 
stances decide the difference by shed. 
ding each other’s blood. The same 
mode is also adopted in many cases 
when the produce of a field, or the 
right to a field itself, may be doubtful; 
and on almost all occasions of distraint 
for arrears of rent, the agent of the 
Zemindar is sure to be openly oppo- 
sed, unless he be accompanied by such 
an armed force as shall render all hope 
of successful resistance vain. 

The inefficiency of our judicial sys- 
tem to protect the Ryots against the 
oppressions of the Zemindars, has also 
tended to increase, to a fearful extent, 
the crimes of burglary, murder, and 
decoity, or gang robbery. Driven to 
despair by repeated exactions, and 
feeling that the government under 
which he lives either will not, or can- 
not protect him, many a Ryot betakes 
himself to those criminal practices, 
who, had the ancient institutions of 
his country remained in force, would 
have lived and died an honest man; 
nor does anything prevent the whole 
of the provinces from rising into open 
rebellion, except the overwhelming 
strength ofour armies, by which they 
are held in awe. 

Again, the miserable amount of the 
pittances allowed to the native Com- 
missioners, which are gathered from a 
per-centage on suits instituted before 
them, and seldom realize more than 
oars or five-and-twenty pounds a 
year, holds out the greatest induce- 
ment to those persous to be guided in 
the nature of the sentences which they 
pronounce, not by the merits of the 
case, but by the amount of the bribe 
offered. That such’ is actually the 
case in too many instances, we cannot 
be surprised to hear; indeed, it is 





* Answers to Court Inquiries, page 119, 
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only wonderful that so much honesty 
should be found amongst them, as 
that to which the Company’s ablest 
servants bear testimony. ‘‘ With few 
exceptions,” says Mr Ernst, ‘ I) have 
reason to be satisfied with the 
conduct of the Munsiffs and Commis- 
missioners who were employed in the 
districts of Burdwan and Throghty, 
where I held the offices of judge and 
istrate for near six years, and in 
point of diligence and capacity for the 
trial of such causes as eame before 
them, I believe that they are quite on 
apar with the European Judges.” But 
even when the case is so, it seldom 
happens that litigants are satisfied 
with the decision of a native Commis- 
sioner. By exhibiting, in their own 
proceedings, the very extreme of sus- 
picion towards their Hindoo subjects, 
the government of British India has 
taught their subjects to suspect one 
another ; and hence no person, who can 
in any way afford to carry their cause 
before the Zillah Judge, will sit down 
contented with the decision of a Mun- 
siff. 
Again, of the causes which are ac- 
tually brought into Court, not a few 
are fostered and encouraged by the 
Vakeels, or native licensed pleaders. 
Though our regulations have left no 
legal authority to the Punchayet 
Courts, there is nevertheless a recom- 
mendation given to decide as many 
disputes as possible by arbitration. 
To this mode of proceeding, however, 
the Vakeels offer every possible op- 
position, and, by the power of their 
eloquence, they not unfrequently oc- 
casion suits to be eommenced, which, 
had that race of persons not,existed, 
would not have seen the light. In 
such cases, the Vakeels have actually 
determined how judgment is to go, 
before they bring the suit forward, for 
itis a fact, that with all the express- 
ed distrust in native agency, our 
judges, nevertheless, are and must be 
os almost entirely by their native 
aw-officers. 

That the whole population of India 
are hostile to the judicial system which 
we have introduced, cannot, under 
these circumstances, surprise us. Nor 
is it one of the least objectionable 
parts of it, that it acknowledges no 
distinction of persons. ‘The man of 
rank is subjected by it to precisely the 
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same forms as the peasant ; the same 
oath, at the option of the opposing 
party, may be exacted from both ; 
whilst the objection to that oath is so _ 
unsurmountable among the higher or- 
ders, —_ they are - uently known 
to suffer any degree of imposition, or 
to pay ny wens demaniden of them, 
rather than submit to take it. “The 
whole system,” says Colonel Monro, 
‘* is of recent origin, and has in a féw 
years arisen from nothing to be the 
most expensive judicial system in the 
world. Had it been called for by the 
people themselves, or had any great 
benefit resulted from it; or had it 
even been acceptable to them, the ex- 
pense might have been defended ; but 
the higher ranks were averse to it, be- 
cause it diminished their influence, 
and the inferior orders, because it was 
attended by vexatious delays, forms, 
and expenses; and all classes were 
better pleased with the old imperfect 
mode of administering justice, because 
it was supported by aneient eustom 
and prejudice,—because it was free of 
expense in its principle, and because, 
though occasionally corrupt, it was less 
so than at present.”* 
But by far the most oppressed an 

harassed of all the members of the 
community by the operation of the 
new system, are those very men who, 
under the native systems, formed the 
strength of the country,—I mean the 
Potails and Cumumes of villages. 
These persons, though they are by 
our enactments deprived of all legal 
rank and authority, continue, never- 
theless, to be held in much estimation 
by their neighbours, and are frequent- 
ly consulted and referred to as arbi- 
trators, when arbitration is at all re- 
sorted to. Of course, they are deeply 
wounded by the loss of their authori- 
ty, and are, says Colonel Munro, “ no 
doubt, disposed to exert their influence 
in support of any revolution by which 
they may hope to regain it. Butit is 
not of the loss of authority alone that 
they have cause to complain. They 
are continually liable to be called 
away from the cultivation of their 
fields, in order that they may appear 
as witnesses in every case of petty li- 
tigation which may be ‘carried from 
the village to the Zillah Court. ‘They 
are supposed to know the state of 
the matter better than anybody else, 
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are, therefore, always summoned. 
are detained weeks and months 
e management of their farms, 


ed away fifty or a 
hundred miles by a fresh summons, 
about some petty suit, which the 

selves have settled muc 
better upon the spot ; and crowds of 
them, ‘as well as the principal Ryots, 
are always lying about the Court, and 
often without its being known to 
the Judge that they are there.”* We 
talk of the horrible depravity of the 
Hindoo character, and of the preva- 
lence of crime in our Eastern territo- 
ries. Is it surprising that the case 
should be so? Nay, could any other 
consequence be expected to result from 
the introduction of a system of juris- 
prudence into the country, which is 
not only not competent to preserve the 
ple from outrage, but which abso- 
utely tends to generate oppressions 
and dissensions? Our revenue laws 
have swept away almost all the an- 
cient families of Hindostan, and taught 
the lower orders to shake off that re- 
verence for their betters which they 
once experienced, and which, after all, 
is the surest bond of order in every 
state. As soon as this had been effect- 


ed, the government, as if resolved to 
ruin all classes, changed its plans, and 
gave all the lower orders to the free 
and unfettered oppression of a new 
race of landowners, which its own 
laws had put in possession of the es- 
tates of the exiled gentry: ‘True, there 
ic 


are Courts of Justice, which are repre- 
sented to be open to all applicants in- 
discriminately ; but what benefit can 
these bestow upon a class of men, 
whose entire subsistence were incapa- 
ble of defraying the expense attendant 
upon litigation ; before which no new 
litigant can hope to have his cause 
Donat in the ordinary course of human 
le. 

But has it not been stated, that 
persons are exempted from the pay- 
ment of institution-fees and stamp- 
duties, who obtain permission to plead 
‘in forma pauperis?” No doubt they 
are, but of what nature is the benefit 
conferred ? 

A person who desires to plead “ in 
forma pauperis,” must, in the first 
place, go before the magistrate, and 


make oath that such ind is re. 
quisite. This oath must be substan. 
tiated by the testimony of wi 
which witnesses must, as well as the 
litigant, make their pees ap’ 
ance before the bench. Now if it be 
recollected that the abode of the 
single magistrate is often a hundred 
miles and more from the home of the 
ae ny ; and that the pauper not o: 
eaves his own farm, but requires his 
witnesses to leave theirs ; that he is ob. 
liged frequently to remain many days 
or weeks about the Cutcherry before 
the magistrate can command sufficient 
time to hear his application ; and that 
as long as this is the case, he is not 
only living at great expense himself, 
but supporting his witnesses ;_ that 
these witnesses naturally look to him 
for a compensation in lieu of time lost, 
or crops damaged by the interruption 
of their agricultural pursuits; and 
that even at the seat of justice, no 
thing can be done without fees and 
bribes given to the miserably-paid of. 
ficers who attend about the Court, 
something like an adequate notion 
may be formed of the extent of that 
benefit, which is conveyed in the pers 
mission to plead ‘‘ in forma pauperis.” 

But perhaps the evils arising froma 
confessedly inefficient system of civil 
law, may in some degree be compen- 
sated by the excellence of our criminal 
law, and the efficiency of our police, 
So far is this from being the case, that 
our criminal law is to the great body 
of the people absolutely unintelligible, 
because they have never been accus- 
tomed to it, whilst our police in India 
is perhaps the very worst and least ef- 
fective police in the whole world. 

It has been formerly stated, that 
the criminal law adopted by-our Go- 
vernment in India, is the law of the 
Koran. This, though both barbarous 
and defective, the founders of this 
new system were led to adopt,. under 
the idea that it had already been esta» 
blished by the Mahomedans, and 
that it was well suited to the preju- 
dices and habits of the people. The 
truth, however, is, that a more mista; 
ken notion, on a subject of such vast 
importance, never prevailed in any 
country under the sun. The Maho 
medan criminal law was at no oe 
introduced into Hindostan as the ger 
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neral law of the land. At the capital 
of the empire, indeed, and in each of 
the chief cities of provinces, Courts 
were established, where the laws of 
the Koran were administered ; and by 
these laws, all such offenders as might 
be brought before such Courts, whe- 
ther Hindoos or Mahomedans in faith, 
were of course liable to be tried. But 
throughout the country at large, the 
Mahomedans at no period so much 
as attempted to change the ancient 
laws of Hindostan. ‘This is rendered 
clear from the fact, that at least nine- 
tenths of the Zemindars, who, by the 
constitution of the Mussulman govern- 
ment, acted both as civil and criminal 
juiges, were Hindoos, by whom the 

omedan law could not possibly 
be administered, not only because it 
was not understood by them, but be- 
cause, if it were, its operations must 
have continually wounded their reli- 
gious prejudices. ‘The consequence 
was, that whilst in great towns, and 
in great towns only, Judges sat to try 
criminals according to the precepts of 
the Koran, throughout the country at 
large the natives were tried by their 
own laws—by the simple process of 
oral examination, and received such 
sentence as the merits of the case, and 


the usage of ages, pointed out. 

We, however, have gone very dif- 
ferently to work. Our criminal laws 
are the laws of the Koran, modified 
and altered, indeed, to suit our own 
taste, and so rendered unintelligible 
to both classes of our subjects. Surely 


no plan was ever devised so rude and 
so improvident as this. If the legisla- 
tors of India resolved to make the ori- 
ginal laws of the country still binding, 
why did they not ascertain more per- 
fectly what these laws were, and then 
preserve them in all their vigour? If 
changes were necessary, as unques- 
tionably they were, why not abolish 
the native laws entirely ? As matters 
now stand, an English Judge sits upon 
the bench, listens to pleading, which 
he does not always understand, and 
is then indebted to his Cauzy for in- 
formation as to the nature of the sen- 
tence which he ought to award. If 
the criminal be a Hindoo, in all pro- 
bability the sentence violates some one 
or other of his religious prejudices, and 
so inflicts upon him a punishment ten 
times more severe than the Judge de- 
signed to inflict, and infinitely more 
Vor. XIX. 
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severe than it would be when applied 
to a ee ee of the very 
same offence. Should the culprit be a 
Moslem, again, it is ten to one but 
that a punishment is awarded which 
no Mussulman will admit to be just, 
because, forsooth, it is a modification 
of the sentence of the Prophet. Now, 
if we were to innovate at all, would it 
not have been much better to draw up 
laws of our own, which the people 
might come in time to comprehend, 
instead of professing to adhere to their 


laws, and yet to violate or set them 


aside, whenever the violation may suit 
our views or finer feelings ? 

Again, by the modifications intro- 
duced by us, into the code of native 
laws, all authority is taken away from 
fathers and heads of families, except 
such as may be exercised in England 
by persons similarly situated. Now 
had the country arrived, in the year 
1793, at that degree of refinement, 
which our own and some other Eu- 
ropean nations have attained, un- 
questionably the legislators of India 
would act wisely in withdrawing from 
the hands of the natives a power, 
which no doubt they have sometimes 
abused. But such was not the case. 
Upon a native of Hindostan, no dis- 
grace can be inflicted more galling or 
intolerable, than the dragging into a 
public court the domestic concerns 
of his household. Such, however, is 
the course required to be followed by 
us. Instead of rman his wife or 
children, as the laws of Menu per- 
mit, the Hindoo is compelled to pros 
secute them in a court of Nysamut 
Adawlut ; and though the sentence 
of that court may be, perhaps, much 
milder than the sentence which he 
would himself have awarded, even the 
criminals feel no gratitude for this. 
On the contrary, the regulation serves 
only to degrade all parties in their 
own eyes, whilst it violates every pre- 
judice which they were once accus< 
tomed to reverence. 

Nor is it only in these respects that 
our criminal law and its mode of admi- 
nistration, serve to annoy and to dis- 
gust the people. In India, as in Eng- 
land, we are so tenacious of the life 
and liberty of an innocent man, that 
rather than punish one person who. is 
not guilty, hundreds are daily suffered 
after trial to escape, who are guilty. 
Thus, in cases of dentiby, of robbery, © 

3G 
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murder, or any other offence, the 
judges are frequently obliged to ac- 
quit a prisoner, for want of satisfac~ 
tory evidence, when it is quite noto- 
tious both in court and out of it, that 
he is guilty. In India, circumstan- 
tial evidence is very cautiously recei- 
ved, and a little cross-questioning 
soon confuses and confounds the sim- 
ple Hindoo, who has probably added 
many falsehoods to a tale fundament- 
ally correct, merely because he fan- 
cied that his tale, with these addi- 
tions, would appear more credible 
than without them to the European 
judge. This, of itself, is a great bar 
to the due administration of justice ; 
but it is not the only bar. The peo- 
ple are in many instances afraid to 
prosecute, because there is in the 
country no police capable of protect- 
ing them from the vengeance of the 
prisoner or his friends ; and hence 
every Decoit, or gang robber, is secure 
in exact proportion to the degree of 
terror which his name inspires. To 
prove an alibi, too, is, in India, the 
easiest of all matters. It has been 
observed that the oath administered in 
our courts is, by the Ganges Water ; 
a form of execration which no honest 
er respectable man will pronounce. 
While, therefore, the poor prosecu- 
tor is, perhaps, scrupulous and un- 
easy, the friends of the criminal, men 
as worthless as himself, come forward 
at once, and swear anything with the 
most unblushing effrontery. The great 
expense, too, attending even criminal 
— serves as an insuperable 
inderance, in many cases, to the pun- 
ishment of crime. A poor Ryot, who 
is never worth more than is absolute- 
, omewe to support his family from 
y to day, and whose fields require 
constant attention, cannot afford to 
journey a hundred or a hundred-and 
fifty miles to the seat of the circuit 
court, where, with his witnesses, he 
may be kept many days waiting be- 
fore his cause comes on. He is quite 
aware that such a proceeding will not 
only cost him more money than he 
immediately » but, if the cir- 
cuit chance to be held during the sea- 
son of sowing, or irrigation, or weed- 
ing, to leave his field, even for a few 
days, would occasion the entire loss of 
his crop, and the consequent ruin of 
his family. For the Zemindar must 
pay the Government demands, other- 


COet, 
wise his Zemindary is attached ; he 
cannot, therefore, if he would, remit 
those rents, by which alone he is.ens 
abled to save it from attachment. 
Again; the length of time during 
which persons accused of crimes must 
necessarily remain in jail, is an evil of 
which no native of a more temperate 
climate can form an adequate concep. 
tion. In India, too, any man is liable 
to be arrested and cast into prison, on 
the mere evidence of a Darogah, who 
persuades the magistrate that there is 
just cause to suspect him of crime, 
and there he must remain, not only 
vill the circuit court arrives, but fre. 
quently many months, or even years, 
after the expiration of his sentence, 
(supposing him to be convicted, and 
to receive sentence. of imprisonment, ) 


for want of security for~his future- 


good behaviour. 

As an account of the modes pur. 
sued for the conviction of prisoners, 
may be considered as connected, not 
less with the administration of crimi- 
nal law, than with the management 
of the police, it may not be amiss to 
state here some of those horrible prac- 
tices, to which our system has given 
rise. It is well known that nothing 
is more difficult than to bring the 
charge of decoity home to a prisoner, 
unless some of his companions are 
tempted to turn king’s evidence. Now, 
whenever a robbery has been commit- 
ted in a district, the Darogah, or po- 
lice officer, either ignorant of the real 
perpetrators, or anxious to conceal 
them, proceeds to arrest as many per- 
sons as caprice may dictate. ‘ The 
usual course then appears to be,’ 
says Mr E. Watson, acting judge of 
circuit for the Calcutta Division, in a 
letter to the magistrate of the twenty- 
four Pergunnahs, bearing date 11th 
September 1810, “‘ to select those in- 
dividuals who are to confess, and de- 
termine on the purport of their con- 
fessions ; the prisoners are taken out 
singly at night, and subjected to every 
species of maltreatment, till they con- 
sent to subscribe before witnesses to 
the contents of a confession drawn up 
for their signature by the buckshee, 
or to learn it by heart, and repeat it 
in their presence ; and a Darogah, who 
is sure of his post, will, with the ut- 
most impudence, send in a confession 
witnessed only by a few pykes or 
other police Decndnte, who were, 
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perhaps, the very instruments, by 
whose means it was extorted.” Mr 
Watson farther goes on to say, that 
“ In every case of decoity which 
came before him at the Sessions, to 
which his letter relates, the proof rest- 
ed on a written mofussil confession, 
iven in evidence on the trial; and 
all these confessions bore the marks 
of fabrication.” 

There is something truly horrible 
in the contemplation of such scenes. 
That the lives and liberties of men 
should thus be placed at the mercy of 
such persons as the Darogahs are re- 
presented to be, was one of the most 
extraordinary spectacles which the an- 
nals of universal legislation are capa- 
ble of bringing before us. Nor is thi 
all. It has just been noticed, that 
persons sentenced to a few months’ 
imprisonment, may be detained in con- 
finement long after the expiration of 
that sentence, provided they are un- 
able to give proper security for their 
future conduct. This is a hard ease ; 
but it is a trifle comparéd with the 
following. 

Whenever suspicion lights upon an 
unfortunate native, he is immediately 
cast into prison. If sufficient evidence 
be wanting to bring him to trial, he 
is required to give security for his fu- 
ture good conduct, previous to his 
release ; and till such security be 
given as the magistrate sees fit to ac- 
cept, in prison he must remain. The 
following extract from the judicial 
letter to Bengal, of 9th November, 
1814, under the head of criminal jus- 
tice, will show to what a dreadful 
length this tyranny has sometimes 
been carried. 

‘* We are informed by Mr Welland, 
that at Backergunge prisoners were 
retained in confinement two and three 
years, for want of security for their 
future conduct, and that of 102 pri- 
soners, imprisoned on the same ac- 
count, many had been continued ten 
and twelve years, and some even for 
crimes, the punishment for which, on 
a full conviction, would have fallen 
short of the period during which they 
had been continued in confinement, 
merely on account of the suspicion 
attaching to them.” He further states, 
that several prisoners under confine- 
ment on this account, have been 
known to declare that they would 
sooner suffer any defined sentence, 
whether from a magistrate, or any of 
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the superior Courts, by which their 
punishment of imprisonment should 
be at once declared, even for a speci- 
fied period of five or seven years, than 
be liable to this uncertain award. 

If these matters be taken into con- 
sideration, and coupled with what we 
are told of the consequences of ex- 
torted confessions ; of the sufferings 
of witnesses and prosecutors, who are 
compelled, first to appear before the 
Zillah Magistrate, and then in the 
circuit court, something like an ade- 
ere idea may, perhaps, be formed, of 

e effect of our criminal laws in their 
administration upon the people of In- 
dia. On this latter head Mr E. Wat- 
son thus expresses himself :— 

‘* The trouble and inconvenience to 
individuals, and the expense to go- © 
vernment, (and a most serious one we 
find it,) from obliging prosecutors 
and witnesses to come twice from all 
parts of the district, to give their evi- 
dence at the Suddee station, in all 
criminal trials now subject to the cog- 
nizance of the courts of circuit, are 
certainly subordinate considerations ; 
but they ought to have some weight, 
if the great object of certainty in ju- 
dicial inquiries, and if public example 
should be equally attainable, by re- 
quiring their attendance only once.” 

‘*In the preceding year,” says the 
judicial letter above-quoted, “‘ we find 
the senior judge of the court, for the 
division of Moorshedabad, bringing 
under the notice of the Nysamut 
Adawlut the distress endured by wit- 
nesses, waiting in attendance upon his 
court. After stating that there were 
near 500 attached to the calendar, (a 
number, we must observe, by no 
means uncoramonly large at the pre- 
sent day, and often much exceeded, ) 
he proceeds to observe, “ these are 
mostly people of the lower orders, 
cultivators of the soil, who sustain 
great injury by being dragged from 
their cultivation ; a detriment by no 
means compensated by the allowance 
of subsistence which they receive 
from government, whose expenditure 
on that account is nevertheless greatly 
enhanced by the system now pursued ; 
and the clamours of indigent prose- 
cutors and witnesses which assailed 
me daily on the opening and closing 
of the court, has had considerable ef- 
fect to prompt this r tion.” 

The consequence of al Ithis is just 
what might be expected. But it is 
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now high time to look to the state of 
the police. . 
ever were any two systems of po- 

lice more diametrically opposed to each 
other, in all respects, than the ancient 
= of India, and that which we 

ave substituted in its room. Under 
the native institutions, all classes of 
men were, in some degree, interested 
in preserving order, and repressing 
crime ; from the Zemindar, with his 
Paiks or Peons, down to the Potail of 
the village, with his Talliars and 
Tottics. It was quite impossible for 
any suspicious character to remain 
unwatched, far less for any decidedly 
bad character to abide undetected, in 
any part of the country. Gangs of 
robbers might, indeed, come down 
from the jungles, or make incursions 
from neighbouring states, laying waste 
all before them ; but for such there 
could be no secure harbour in any 
village or parish throughout the pro- 
vinces. Under the new system, the 
people at large are not only exone- 
rated from the trouble of aiding the 
police, but are absolutely prohibited 
from interfering, unless especially 
called upon for the purpose. The 
Talliars of villages still exist, but the 
are no longer responsible to the Potail, 
or act under his directions, whilst the 
Zemindar has been re“uced from the 
rank of a magistrate, to that of an as- 
sistant to the Darogahs, or constables ; 
and the whole of his Peons, who were 
once so useful in suppressing crime, 
are disbanded. The sole measure 
adopted by our government for the 
maintenance of good order, and the 
apprehension of criminals throughout 
India, consists in the institution of 
Darogahs, or constables, acting under 
the orders of the Zillah Magistrates, 
each of whom, with about fifteen or 
twenty armed men, is bound to Te- 
press all disorders, and to arrest all 
suspicious or accused persons, who 
may be found within a compass of ro 
less than four or five hundred square 
miles. 

That such an establishment can in 
any degree suffice for the proper 
maintenance of order in a country 
subject to so many oppressions and 
evils as British India, no one will for 
@moment imagine ; and we accord- 
ingly find, that in the course ofa very 
few years after its introduction, crimes 
of every description, but especially 
decoity, murder, and rapine, increa- 
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sed to an amount absolutely appalling, 
The unfortunate natives never went 
to sleep in peace ; because every man 
knew that there were as many chances 
as not, that he would. never awake 
again ; whilst the jails were speedily 
filled with prisoners, many of whom 
had been guilty of no other offence 
than that of falling under the displea- 
sure of the Darogah, or being unable 
to satisfy his cupidity. 

But it was not the absolute ineffi- 
ciency of our police which alone 
duced this awful increase of crime 
The whole body of pikes, which used 
to be supported by the Zemindars, and 
were always ready at his call, were at 
once disbanded, their lands or pans 
baums were resumed, and themselves 
let loose upon the country, without 
the smallest provision having been 
made for their future support. Now, 
when it is considered that every acre 
of cultivated land in India, is burthens 
ed with the full amount of persons 
whom it is capable of supplying with 
food ; that cultivators are, not gene- 
rally, but universally, poor ; that in 
India there are neither poor-laws, nor 
any other provision for the mainte. 
nance of paupers ; it cannot but occur 
to every reflecting person, that to send 
forth upon a country so situated a 
multitude of men, totally unprovided 
with any apparent mode of earning or 
——— the common necessaries of 
ife, was of all possible arrangements 
the very best which could have been 
adopted for increase of crime. These 
men, having arms in their hands, 
would not starve: but they must starve 
if they did not use these arms ; and 
hence, by far the greatest proportion 
of each Zemindar’s former train of fol- 
lowers became public robbers, instead 
of guardians of the peace. To these 
each Bait, as he became ruined by the 
arbitrary exactions of his landlord,and 
the vexatious delays attendant upon 
ourjudicial proceedings, regularly join- 
ed himself ; till the evil became so gla- 
ring and so enormous as to lead to the 
adoption of a measure, for which it is 
hardly possible, under any circum- 
stances whatever, to invent an excuse. 

The British government, finding 
that the regular police was totally in- 
adequate to the preservation of good 
order, and that the crime of decoity, 
in particular, was every day increas 
sing, had recourse, but a very few years 
after the introduction of their new 
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to an organized and legal 
Grd espionage. Spies, called in 
thelanguage of the country Gogendahs, 
were everywhere employed ; and, as 
an inducement for them to be active, 
a premium was given on the convic- 
tion of every Decoit, and so much per 
cent on the amount of all property re- 
covered. ‘The evils to which this led 
were almost greater than we are will- 
ing to believe. The mostdaring among 
the Decoits themselves took service in 
the capacity of on under Govern- 
ment, prosecuted their old calling 
with increased activity, and then swore 
away the life of every honest man 
against whom they had a grudge, with 
the most perfect indifference. Sir Hen- 
ry Strachey, in one of his answers to 
Court Queries, gives the following 
description of the effects of that sys- 
tem at Nuddea, the province in which 
it was first adopted, and, as it was 
said, with great success : 

“ At Nuddea, were sent in as De- 
coits, from 20th November, 1808, to 
3ist May, 1809, 2071 persons. Great 
delay necessarily took place in the ex- 
amination of those prisoners. I am un- 
able to state the ultimate disposal of 
this multitude ; but I find, that in 
six months and ten days forty-eight 
had already died in jail ; two hundred 
and twenty-eight are stated to be in a 
course of inquiry, or under examina- 
tion by the magistrate. Prisoners not 
yet examined, 1477. 

“ In some resolutions of the Nysa- 
mut Adawlut, dated in June, 1811, 
they observe, that since the preceding 
December, when there were still fif- 
teen hundred prisoners in the Nuddea 
jail, the number had been reduced to 
seven hundred and fifty-three. This 
is two years after the death of the 
forty-eight. Now, it is very probable 
that all these dreadful proceedings had 
some effect, though innocent men suf- 
fered. I conceive it to be most likely 
that Decoits, seeing a great stir made, 
and that the vigilance of the police 
was excited to such a pitch, that no 
man could be secure against being 
seized by the Gogendahs, and thrown 
into jail, would abstain from their de- 
predations for a while, or leave the 
country, or betake themselves to some 
other employment. In this way, I 
think the new measures may have had 
some good effect. Indeed, it is cer- 
tain, that in Nuddea, at least, many 
Decoits were brought to justice ; whe- 
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ther by the ordinary mode, or whether 
they were included in the 2071, I am 
not informed ; at all events, the good 
done was purchased at the expense of 
too much evil. Such shocking cruelty, 
such a monstrous perversion of jus- 
tice, committed with our eyes open, 
and with deliberation—the imprison- 
ment of multitudes, the harassing, the 
subornation of perjury, the plunder, 
the death of innocent men in jail—~ 
these scenes I conceive to be most dis- 
creditable to those who permitted 
them. They ought not, under any cir- 
cumstances, to have been ured. 
Decoity itself, dreadful as it is, can- 
not be compared, in its quantum of 
mischief, with what was produced by 
this horrid system.” 

The justice of these remarks came 
soon after to be admitted, and the plan 
was accordingly abandoned. 

The next step taken was to enjoin 
all Zemindars, and native Commis- 
sioners, to assist in the apprehension 
of robbers, within the bounds of their 
ranane Zemindaries and districts ; 
and they were in some degree held re- 
sponsible for the production of the per« 
petrators in gang robberies or mur- 
ders. But the injunction was accom- 
panied by no delegation of power. If 
the Zemindar should chance to seize 
a robber, he could not commit him, 
nor even forward him to the Euro 
pean magistrate of his own authority, 
but must make the Darogah acquaint- 
ed with the circumstance, who should 
take the prisoner out of his hands, and 
either commit or forward him, as he 
might himself deem proper. The same 
restrictions were imposed upon the 
Com nissioners, or Moonsiffs, whether 
they chanced to be Potails by descent 
or otherwise ; and hence the native 
gentry were reduced to the humilia~ 
ting necessity of either taking no in« 
terest in the welfare of their country 
at all, or of acting in capacities subor< 
dinate to an officer of government, 
whose rank corresponds to that of a pa- 
rish constable in England. It will rea« 
dily be believed, that under these cir- 
cumstances, neither the Zemindars nor 
Moonasiffs were very prompt in attend- 
ing to the injunctions of government ; 
and hence many culprits still conti- 
nued to escape, who, a more just 
and liberal policy been pursued, would 
have certainly been apprehended. 

In the appointment of Darogahs, 
likewise, the Anglo-Indian govern. 
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ment was quite as attentive to econo- 
my as in any other arrangements which 


it has made with its native subjects.. 


Whilst a responsibility so great and 
so im nt is intrusted to that offi- 
cer, the officer himself is remunerated 
by a pittance so scanty, as hardly to 

for the procurement of common 
necessaries. Is it, therefore, to be won- 
dered at, that nine-tenths of the Da- 
rogahs neglect their duty ? So far from 
it, that in fact no criminal need be ap- 
prehended in India, who possesses pro-~ 
| 2 aang to purchase his escape. 
Let him but offer a sufficient bribe to 
the Darogah, and the crime, be it what 
it may, with all its consequences, is for 
ever hid from the eyes of government. 

But not only are these Darogahs ne- 
gligent ; they are worse than negli- 
gent, they are oppressive. Whenever 
aD is in want of money, he 
goes and threatens one or more Ryots, 

he will accuse them of Decoits, 
and commit them to prison, unless 
they supply his deficieney. Now, as 
@ Man once committed on a charge like 
this, must remain in confinement till 
the arrival of the circuit court; and 
as an absence from the management of 
his affairs of a few months only, is 
sufficient, under any circumstances, to 
ruin an unfortunate cultivator, we can- 
not be surprised to learn, that bribes 
are readily given, even by the inno- 
cent, in order to avert the charge ; for 
besides his horror of a tedious con- 
finement, every man is aware that 
false witnesses can soon be procured, 
and that, however conscious he may be 
of his own innocence, a wretched Hin- 
doo is never sure of an acquittal. The 
extent of this evil, indeed, is so great, 
as to render our Indian police one of 
the heaviest curses which have been 
imposed upon that ill-fated race of 
men ; and so it must continue to be, 
till the entire system shall undergo a 
revision. 

In speaking of the injunction issued 
by the Indian Government to all Ze- 
mindars to lend their assistance in the 
apprehension of criminals, only one 
cause has been assigned for its ineffi- 
cacy, namely, the reluctance which 
these persons experience, and natural- 
ly experience, to act in a capacity sub- 
ordinate to the Darogahs. It is, now, 
a melancholy fact, that were our Go- 
vernment to determine upon restoring 
to the Zemindars all the power and in- 
fluence which they enjoyed under the 


[Oct, 
native Governments, the general aspect 
of our system has been such, as to pre. 
vent the possibility of carrying that 
determination into force. The Ze, 
mindaries have so frequently 

their owners, and for the most partare 
broken down into so many petty es, 
tates, that, in the ancient provincesat 
least, it may be questioned, whether 
there could be found a competent num. 
ber of persons, possessed of sufficient 
respectability in the eyes of their coun. 
trymen, to render an increase of theit 
authority in any degree beneficial ; and 
for this, it is beyond dispute, that 
vernment et oes its own 

tions, particularly that most harsh and 
oppressive one, which held the estates 
of the Zemindars liable to attachment, 
dismemberment, and sale, whenever 
the owner might chance to fall a few 
days in arrear with the payment of 
the revenue. Still some attempts of 
the kind ought to be made, and if the 
new Zemindars be found unworthy of 
so great a trust, let such of the Pot. 
ails as have survived the shock of our 
system be reinstated in their ancient 
privileges. 

The adoption of this measure, in. 
deed, would not only add inconceiva- 
ble strength to the police, but it would 
greatly tend to the prompt and due 
administration of justice throughout 
the country. It has been stated, that 
the Darogahs, and their assistants, act 
in subserviency to the Zillah Judge 
and Magistrate ; who is rather to be 
considered as the head of the police, 
than as a criminal-judge for his Zillah 
or district. Criminal justice, affecting 
life or liberty, can indeed be adminis- 
tered only in the circuit courts ; but 
lesser offences, implying punishments 
more mild, such as moderate fines, 
flagellation, or even a year’s imprisone 
ment, are subject to the cognizance of 
the Magistrate, who, with his assist- 
ant, are the only persons authorized 
to award even these punishments 
throughout India. Now, it is self- 
evident, that by far the greatest num- 
ber of crimes committed in - coun- 
try, are such as will be sufficiently 
punished by fine, flagellation, or a short 
imprisonment. In India, indeed, ca 
lumny, abusive language, slight tres 
passes, inconsiderable assaults, petty 
thefts, adultery, fornication, and rape, 
are all cognizable by the Zillah Judge, 
and by him alone; and if it be borne 
in mind, that each Zillah Judge has 
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under his charge a multitude of men 
and women, amounting, on a moderate 
computation, toa million, or a million 
anda half of souls, it will easily be seen 
how very inefficient our regulations 
must be in the maintenanee of good 
order in the country. 

Of this fact, the Judicial Letter to 
Bengal, dated Nov. 9, 1814, under the 
head of Police, takes the following no- 
tice :— 

“ We have hitherto confined our 
observations to that branch of your po- 
lice, which regards the means of dis- 
covering and apprehending public of- 
fenders, and bringing them to justice. 
We are, if possible, still more struck 
with the great deficiency of the means 
provided for the hearing and deciding 
upon those petty offences and misde- 
meanours which are properly brought 
within the judicial cognizance of this 
department. The only persons who, 
under the regulations of your govern- 
ment, are permitted judicially to take 

izance of such offences, are the 
Zillah Magistrate, and his assistant ; 
his Darogahs, with the exception of 

tty thetts, not being allowed, by a 

te enactment of police, even to re- 
ceive any charges of that nature, the 
complainants or prosecutors being ex- 
pressly required to prefer them direct 
to the Magistrate. This inadequacy of 
the means for checking these offences 
against the peace and order of the com- 
munity, and the consequent impedi- 
ments in the way of obtaining redress 
of the injuries which they involve, 
goes, in effect, nearly to tolerate the 
unrestrained commission of them.” 

In the justice of this observation, 
every thinking person must, it is ima- 
gined, coincide ; nor does the evil stop 
here: Irritated and annoyed by petty 
grievances, which they find themselves 
unable legally to redress, the natives 
of India too often proceed to take the 
law into their own hands ; and hence 
follow tumults and strifes, and homi- 
cides and assassinations, and all those 
crimes which are in this country most 
absurdly attributed to the innate de- 
pravity of the Hindoos. 

The question is put in so clear a 
light, by the writer of the same Let- 
ter from which the preceding para- 
graph has been copied, that I feel my- 
self bound to lay before the reader 
another extract. 

“ We would ask, what would be 
the state of public manners in our 
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own country, if, instead of having in 
almost every parish a i at 
hand to prevent and punish misde-« 
meanours of the above description, 
and with little other public business 
to command his attention, there were 
but two public functionaries in each 
county who could interfere in such 
cases ; and those functionaries, at the 
same time, with such a 
weight of other business, as to be obli- 
ged to keep the prosecutor and his 
witnesses for months in attendance 
before the complaint could be heard 
and decided? This, as applied to the 
Bengal province, is no exaggerated re- 
presentation of the state of things in 
this particular. It must be evident, 
under such circumstances, that mis- 
demeanours innumerable, in the na~« 
ture of private wrongs, and affecting 
the good order of society, must be 
daily practised, which are either quiet- 
ly submitted to by the injured party, 
or the Courts are borne down with 
complaints, a great part of which are 
instituted for any other purpose than 
for the satisfaction of a grievance sus- 
tained.” 

The reply to the above is obvious. 
Were there only two public function- 
aries in each county of England, autho- 
rised to take cognizance of all the petty 
offences which might occur, and were 
these functionaries oppressed, as are 
the Zillah Magistrates of India, with 
the decision of > — at the same 
time, our moral and ha coun 
would speedily fall into souftaion =| 
disorder; and, in the lapse of half a 
century, we should be probably much 
more immoral than those very Hin- 
doos, against whose depravity so great 
an outcry is raised. 

Struck with the extent of the evil 
just noticed, and feeling, that the ne- 
eessity of personal attendance on the 
part of the prosecutor must operate 
as a positive interdiction against pro- 
secuting for minor offences, the In- 
dian Government proceeded, in the 

ear 1807, to pass a regulation, where- 
by parties aggrieved were permitted 
to assign the conduct of their prose- 
cutions to agents, they having, in the 
first place, sworn to the general truth 
of their complaint. The effects which 
ensued are described by Mr Blunt, 
the Zillah Judge of Moorshedabad, 
in the following terms: 

** In consequence of this practice, 
the Fougdary Courts are not only fre- 
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quented by Individuals who subsist 
by awry. | tions on 
the part of others, but even a certain 
number of the native pleaders of the 
Civil Courts are permitted and appoint- 
ed to attend the Fougdary Court for 
that . In consequence of this 
ce, I have found in one district, 

and the same evil prevails to a se- 

rious extent in many others,) that, 
during the period of six months, the 
number of 1200 complaints of misde- 
meanours, or of the most trivial of- 
fences, have been preferred to the 
Fougdary Court, through the me- 
dium of these Vakeels, or agents. 
The complainers having sworn to the 
truth of their complaints, are permit- 
ted to execute a Vakeelnamah, or writ- 
ten authority, to another person to 
prosecute the charge, and return ‘to 
their homes. I may venture to af- 
firm, from the records I have inspect- 
ed, that of these 1200 complaints 
more than one-half have been utter- 
ly without foundation, and preferred 
merely with a view to harass and dis- 
tress the parties complained against, 
and the persons named as witnesses ; 
and I do not believe that, in the 
whole 1200, the number of 100 have 
ever been prosecuted in person by the 
complainants to a conclusion, and the 
charge established. The number of 
persons who have been forced from 
their homes and families, either as 
dependants (defendants) or as wit- 
nesses in these complaints, there is 
reason to believe considerably exceeds 
6000.” (From a subsequent letter it 
appears he had ascertained the num- 
. ber to be near 10,000.) “* Many of 
these persons had been brought from 
the most distant parts of the district, 
and had probably left their lands un- 
tilled, their crops ungathered, or their 
families unprotected, or unprovided 
with the means of subsistence in their 
absence.” - He farther adds, “ that on 
the arrival of these persons at the 
station, where they are unfriended 
and unknown, they must fee the Va- 
keels, or subordinate officers of the 
Court, to induce them to become sure- 
ties for their appearance ; otherwise 
they are detained in attendance at the 
station until they are reduced to the 
utmost distress, and their families all 
ex to the greatest extremities ; 
and that, when at length the cause is 
heard, (which, from the number of 
cases pending, is not, probably, till 
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(oe. 
after a lapse of some months,)’ the 
complaint is probably found to be e. 
tirely false and malicious, and’ the 
complainant has disappeared, from 
the time he filed his complaint ang 
executed his Vakeelnamah. Thus he 
escapes unpunished, and the Courtis 
rendered the instrument of Oppres. 
sion, and subservient to the gratifi¢,. 
tion of the passions and resentments 
of individuals.” 

It is impossible to read all this, 
without feeling that our Government, 
with the very best intentions, has 
done, as yet, nothing to benefit their 
native subjects, and everything t 
oppress them. The regulation just 
noticed has, indeed, been rescinded; 
but what then? Things have return. 
ed to their old state; and “ the provi. 
sions” now in force, “ though they 
are certainly calculated to discourage 
the institution of vexatious and un. 
founded charges, operate also to dis- 
courage the bringing forward all 
charges of misdemeanours and petty 
offences, whether they be true or 
false.” Such is the language employ. 
ed by the Court of Directors, in their 
Judicial Letter already mentioned ; 
and it gives but too just a representa. 
tion of the state of British India, 

To sum up all in a few words: The 
general effect of the British Govern- 
ment upon the happiness and moral 
a of the natives of India, has 

een ruinous. By the operations’ of 
our permanent settlement, we first of 
all changed the entire landed tenure of 
the country, by reducing the Ryots to 
the situation of mere tenants at will, 
and by bestowing upon the Zeinindars 
a@ proprietory right in the soil of those 
districts from which, under the native 
governments, they had received only 
a fixed stipend, as a compensation for 
their labour in collecting the public 
revenues, in administering justice, and 
in superintending the local police. We 
have next driven into poverty and de- 
spair by far the greater part of the 
ancient families in our provinces, and 
planted in their room a race of needy 
adventurers, or wild speculators, whom 
we dignify with the appellation of 
Zemindars. We have dzetroved the 
entire system of native police—abo- 
lished the native Courts, with all their 
simplicity—stripped of their autho- 
rity all native magistrates—and com- 
pletely unhinged the whole social sys- 
tem. We have swept away, rudely 

9 
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and at once, all ancient and well- 
known institutions, without substitu- 
ting anything effective in their place. 
The poor ate even taught to vex the 
rich with litigious accusations, and 
the rich are suffered to oppress the 
poor, against whom the Courts of Law 
sain shoe, forthe. presireation of 
, in short, for 

am and good order a the peo- 
ple; and yet we complain of their im- 
morality. 
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. I will not the inquiry far- 
pe “oes ches will: beftee lobe, be 
t t > ong, 
introduced to the notice oe 
under a more perfect form. In the 
meanwhile, let me end as I began: 
Be not surprised if you hear of a ge- 
neral rebellion in British India. Men 
thus governed are ripe for it, and the 
constant abuse of their religion by the 

missionaries will soon bring it about. 
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Tue kindest thanks for your gene- 
rous letter—if this somewhat contra- 
band figure of rhetoric may be made 
use of to express every feeling of grati- 
tude, and a sensation far more devoted 
than that of gratitude at the same time ; 
—the boon offered in it, is one which 
I would Bas rather than accept ; 
but it will support my spirits, under 


the severest fate, that I have received 
such an offer, and had firmness to - 
decline it. ‘ 

I think, upon more calm refiec- 


tion, you will find you have been too 
hasty in complaining of my silence. 
The unkindest word that woman ever 
uttered, let her only not repeat it, and 
that forbearance shall stand for its re- 
call. But, if I have been silent, fair 
lady, it has been from hard cause ; 
believe me, never from ingratitude or 
insensibility ; for, to confess a truth, 
which, but that I had still some honesty 
left, I had confessed a thousand times 
in the few days while we were together 
—to declare that which I should be a 
villain to declare, were it not fixed, 
past recall, that we must part—don’t 
think that I mean to presume, or even 
that I would hazard an expression 
which might sound too li 3; but 
—Eliza Bellarmine—I am afraid 
that Iam very seriously in love with 


some little allowance for 


. the ill-governed feelings of a man, 


who is as forlorm—even as you take 
him to be. The whole tenor of your 
last letter ; its. style and expression ; 
the very smallest points which go to 
make it up; are all elegance and 
delicacy ; but there is not a line in it, 
nevertheless, which does not say plain- 
Vor. XVIII. 


ly, and, that which is still more, say 
quite truly—that Charles Edwards has 
not a guinea; and (of course) not a 
friend, in all the world. 

And indeed, for the friend—so far 
as the matter of the guinea might be 
supposed consequent—unless it were 
a friend of your own sex, and of your 
own romantic, self-disregarding spi- 
rit—thank Heaven, it is tolerably 
impossible that I should have one. 
With all my misfortunes, the general 
disposition of events be praised! I 
never yet was so y as to be 
a man to be befriended.—And I re- 
turn thanks the more for this dispen- 
sation, because, if I had h 
by any mischance to have been such 
a kind of thing, I should have had 
very little sympathy’ under any cir- 
cumstances—that fact I know perfect- 
ly well, Mistress: Eliza ine, 
from you. Women and Kings are the 
only creatures on earth from whom 
an honest man can properly receive a 
favour—(whence, perhaps, in some 
degree, the disposition which I have 
always felt to be so loyally attached to 
both )—but, the acceptance of aidfrom 
any other quarter, it does imply a 
confession of inferiority on the part of 
the receiver, which ’t contradict 
me now !—you would not care very 
indo for any lover who could acknow- 

Pray, do not let this wild talk, though 
it be absurd, seem to be too hardy. I 
cannot _— myself, for this once, the 
pleasure—the only pleasure left which 
I can command—of writing to you ; 
and something should be pardoned for 
the boldness of the poor rogue to-night, 
who has te be rye with the 
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grace he may, to-morrow morning. 
Do not : that I think you are in 
love with me. If I did think so, you 
may see clearly, in the temper I am in, 
that I should speak it. But I am not 
a coxcomb, though I may sometimes 
seem to be one; and I am incapable 
of doing your preg i oo chari- 
ty, (for such it is)—the injustice of 
such a suspicion. When I tell you 
that I am more than half in love with 
you—and have the freedom to tell you, 
moreover, that I know that declaration 
will be gratifying to you—I mean only 
to say this—‘‘ Eliza Bellarmine, you 
are a very accomplished, charming 
woman of eight aud twenty.”—If I 
meant to flatter you, I should say four 
and twenty, but it is a far greater 
triumph that I can afford to speak the 
truth. ‘ You have the whitest hand,” 
E would add, “ that I ever touched, 
without venturing to kiss it”—a 
danger which you may recollect I did 
not trust myself to, even when we last 
parte Re You a oe, ra a 
owing hair ; a placid, deep blue eye ; 
a full and graceful form, and a soft 
voice—sometimes almost sad, and then 
(do you not know that it is so?) 
most interesting !—*‘ and, with all these 
charms to seduce, and one other which 
is worth them all—that delicacy, that 
chastity — that delicious feminineve- 
ness which fills your whole heart and 
manner’—I believe that there is no 
such exact term as “ feminineveness” 
known to the language of England,and 
I wish there were not some women in 
the country, who, for their sins, seem 
quite ignorant of what it means ;— 
** With all these attributes to com- 
mand submission through the world, 
I say—deny it if you ean—you would 
not be well pleased to have any man, 
short of an idiot, able to see you with- 
out loving you ;—and under that last 
character—my own vanity !—~you can- 
not reasonably hope that it will allow 
me to stand excused. 
. In truth, accident, and I might 
almost say my own carelessness of 
ceremonies, first. brought. me near 
you. The common disposition which 
every man feels to oblige a handsome 
woman, made me abandon my anger 
against a man whom custom allowed 
me to excuse, for he had only injured, 
and not insulted me. But to your 
harp ; and to your silver voice ; and to 
the long bright evenings in which I 
wandered among your rose trees and 
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gazed on your blue eyes ; I was thddbp 
ed, with danger and distress p 
me on every side, for some tani 
repose—of quietude—which I ‘shall 
never perhaps forget. And it was little 
else than the conviction that I saw 
happy—tranquil—and secure,— 
I was a wayward, restless, outcast jas 
that, if I did me I should but be 
bringing wretchedness where I found 
peace—destroying content which J] 
could no more share in than restore; 
that your mildness would be terrified 
by my moody, rugged temper—your 
be eauty blasted by my adoration: 
—that my love, like the hot sand-wind 
of the desert, would have withered— 
scorched—the lovely flourishing flower 
that it breathed upon ;—that if the 
sordid regard for self which men digni- 
fy with the name of “ honourable 
principle,” had saved your little fortune 
from. rapacity and dissipation, still 
your peace of mind—your calm con- 
tent—your happiness and hopes, would 
have been ruined—wasted—wrecked 
for ever :—if I had not felt that the 
kite was no fit companion for the dove 
—the white doe for the wolf—that the 
hyacinth must die which we plant on 
the brow of the voleano—and that the 
ruffian billow, seeming to clasp the ga 
and gaudy vessel, courts but to stifle 
her in his embrace—had I not felt all 
this, and tamed myself down to question 
and to know it, I should have told you 
on the very last evening when we met, 
two truths, which, after all, perhaps I 
did but ill conceal from you—that I 
was a consort only for darkness and 
angen ae 
less—and, but for your love, almost 
careless ;—but that whatever I might 
be, I had still a heart ; and that, as 
far as—life or soul—a man might 
venture, you held the power to tempt 
—to command me to exertion—and to 
reward it. 

But if you escaped, in the moment 
of trial, from that peculiar danger, to 


_which the fate that made you a woman 


made you liable, upon the remote peril 
—which forms no part of your ¢on- 
tract with fortune—I cannot let you 
come to harm. A moment of passion 
might have afforded some excuse; 
while you were present to tempt me, 
I might have done wrong, and been 
forgiven. But I must not take timeto 
consider, and then plunder you deli- 
berately, and in cold blood. I talk out 
of season, and even with @ 
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which I am scarcely warranted to use ; 
put, trust me, that freedom proceeds 
from no want of respect—no want of 
reverence, in my most reckless mood, 
towards you. = thousand ym 
ined by a stroke at play. ined so 
— I wcther Genin deolowed to 
any human creature for it—could not 
have raised my spirits as’these crow~ 
quill lines of yours have done, which 
life must have left me when I leave to 
remember and to acknowledge. [ tell 
ou all—tell it you to tediousness— 
Sense I know you will rejoice. I was 
melancholy—sick of existence—droop- 
ing—the detmnens that I had was but 
the obstinacy of a and despair. 
I was quitting the world on ill terms 
—that is, quitting the world in which 
I had lived, which is the real world to 
every man—and no one, though I went 
for ever, seemed to regret or notice my 
departure. But your letter, I tell you, 
Eliza, flatters me—gives me a a 
nay, a desire—yet to live. One silken 
cord binds faster than a hundred chains 
of iron. ‘Tell men only that they are 
worthy, and the very worst of them 
will almost wish to be so. The ab- 
sence of a hundred who should now be 
near me; the avoidance of all who 
ought to offer me aid, even although I 
would not receive it ; the cool triumph 
of those who hate me—more insulting 
because cold and silent ; all this, which 
I cannot resent—this, which I must 
not notice,—which to none, perhaps, 
but you dare I own I see—and which 
cries out more loudly, therefore, for re- 
tribution, while soul or memory shall 
exist, than the deadliest wrong—the 
broadest, dee insult, that even hu- 
man malice (inventive as it is) could 
openly offer to me; all this does not 
one-half so strongly excite me to ac-~ 
uire fresh power, and with that power 
the means of gratitude—(for if it be 
not “ oratitudle,” what synonime, I 
ask then, have we for revenge?)—as 
the thought that there is still one be- 
ing upon earth—one valuable, virtu- 
ous, lovely one—who would weep per- 
haps for the ruin of Charles Edwards, 
and, ill as he is, still thinks him worth 
preserving. 
And since your good report, there- 
fore, is so precious in my eye, you will 


‘not be angry if I refuse todo the thing 


which must deprive me of it? For the 
trifling service I ever afforded Captain 


B——-, it is not worth remembrance 


far less sucha return-as, to soothe my 
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impatience of obligation, you would af- 
fix to it. Trust me, itis not: pride 
which makes me shum your offer ; for 
the proudest event of my life I take to 
be the having received it. You do me 
injustice if you but think .I should be 
ashamed of being indebted to Eliza 
Bellarmine—of calling her my bene~ 
factress—of saying—I may not say 
that she is‘! my mistress,” ‘but I 
may profess that I) am.cher. slave: 
But, frankly, a man ought not to sit 
down contented, after ‘having ruined 
his fortunes at six-and-twenty. I 
can pardon his having destroyed his 
estate at that age; but not his wante 
ing virtue to endeavour to retrieve it. 
And, besides, there is another point :— 
A man has no right to put forth des« 
perate principles (as I have:done) for 
the conduct of all the world ; and then, 
in his own necessity, to shrink back, 
like a coward, from proceeding upon 
them. « 

You are poor, Eliza—rich every way 
as compared with me,—but it is that 
you have little, I have nothingy. I 
could not lose sight of this truth—not 
of your being poor—for all the world ; 
because it multiplies a hundredfold, 
nay, it forms, the triumph that I now 
enjoy. She who flings away the whole 
rental of a manor upon the fashion of 
a new necklace or a new carriage, 
might lavish half as much upon such 
a rs as I am, and think little of 
him after. She gets rid merely of 
that which is superfluous—nay, of that 
which she has a pleasure to divest her- 
self of; and which may just as well 
serve the gratification of one passing 
whim as of another.. But you, Fliza 
—amy pride cannot bate an ace of the 

ection—-you would deny yourself 
that which you want. What a hundred 
little extrav ces—nay, I do them 
wrong, for they are but elegancies— 
the very particular attractions which 
so few female hearts can resist,—how 
many flowers, feathers,’ balls, and 
baubles, were resigned altogether in 
that little slip of paper, which, almost 
with tears shed, and with a thousand 
blessings written on it, I now return 
to you! 

And could I now let you make such 
a sacrifice? Come—you have a noble 
heart, as well as a gentle and a gene~ 
rous one! You would know the worth- 
less, although —_ ight aid the worth- 
less—you would n weakness, but 
I am sure you must detect it—could 
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Eliza—ask yourself 
if Gqeckd-caal asp thet I wee come 


I 
to accept offer ?” It would not do. 
Admit riberh would not. And, be~ 
sides, with what you offer, I should 
never be content. At a moment like 
this, one ought to neutralize an- 
other. I am fighting up against a des- 
perate and rapidly a ing crisis ; 
and yet, if, even w I write to you, 
I forget the danger that immediately 
impends,—why then, what if I were 
to be placed near open you—see~ 
ing you daily—finding an opiate in 
our fascinations which w lull me 
ond the sense of my degraded con- 
dition—what would be my situation 
then? It will be long, Eliza, before 
we meet—if we are ever to meet again. 
I do not presume, for my words are 
uttered to none but yourself; and it 
is but tearing a sheet of paper, and the 
record of them will have passed for 
ever ;— but—Eliza Rellarmine—such 
arrangement could lead but to one ter- 
mination. 

Now, you merit better than to be- 
come the wife—the unhappy, perhaps 
the. neglected, wife—of a penniless, 
restless, discontented, spendthrift. Of 
all the women I have ever known, the 
fancy (or the frenzy) of a moment 

you are one whom I would se- 

t to a calm, retired life of love 
and safety with ; but such a life is not 
the life that I, at least with my pre- 
sent feelings, should ever be able to 
endure. I have figured such a life to 
myself a thousand times in all its 
bearings ; of all my day-dreams, its 
quietness has been the most delicious ; 
but I never could make-even myself 
believe—that it would be lasting. 
There was always some after-arrange- 
ment—some episode, for which I ha- 
ted, and almost despised myself, but 
which was just as certain, nevertheless, 
as all the fairer features of the picture. 
There are hearts to which present ex- 
citation—even although it be that of 
torture—is the only vital principle. 
The day-dream of the opium-chewer 
is death ; but it would be worse than 
death to him to live without it. Then, 
if I have not strength enough to act 

y in the face of temptation, I 
will. at least have sufficient virtue to 
shun temptation. I believe in my 
soul, that, if I had my father’s estate, 
and Heaven defend that, at the price 
of desiring his death, I should have 
it !I believe, if I had even.a pro- 


spect, no power on earth could 

me twenty-four hours from your pres 

sence ; but, standing as I do—with 

nothing but ——- et ee 

ing you to partake of it. ill find 
fdenial enough to avoid it. sj 

So now—blessings, ten thousand 
times redoubled, fall upon you. Take 
his thanks, who has nothing else but 
thanks, and your own bounty back 

in, to give ; and keep for my sake 
the little remembrance that I enclose, 
I give it to you as it was given two 
years since to me. It was the last. poss 
session of a Polish officer—per. 
haps the precious token of some beau« 
teous mistress. He gave it me in the 
hour when he was dying—it is now 
my last possession, Eliza—and, in my 
turn, I give it now to you. 

For what shall be my fate, dearest, 
be under no alarm. In my existence, 
I never felt more confidence than I 
feel at this moment. Helpless, is it 
said I am?—Never !—I have health, 
youth, strength;—I have the posses. 
sion even now that has turned pea- 
sants into kings. Helpless! I am glad 
there be some that think me so—I 
would not change estates even now 
with half the peerage—looking at your 
letter, not with the whole. For does 
not that show that I am not helpless? 
Trust me, I never in my life knewa 
man complain, who did not richly des 
serve all that he complained of. For- 
tune—you shall see it—has not disin« 
herited me; she has but cast my pae 
trimony forth among strangers, that I 
may show my courage and activity in 
redeeming it. 

And so, once more, farewell! I 
will not tell you of my purpose—not 
even as far as I can guess at it; the 
deed, whatever it is, shall prosper; 
and you, Eliza, afterwards, shall ap- 
plaud it. In the first hour that I 
thrive, look te be troubled with me; 
and you must accuse yourself for the 
encumbrance. There may come yeta 
day—there shall come one—when, in 
some golden summer’s evening, when 
the pale twilight star is shining bright- 
ly, and the west wind whispers through 
the leaves, as though unwilling to 
disturb their silence—when the first 
moonbeams just begin to steal upon 
the river and the mountain, and day- 
light dies so sweetly and serenely, 
that, could our last hour pass thus, 
sure we should court, not shun, its co- 
ming; in some hour like this, I will 
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seen once more—again 
vy ranexpected--in.your little 
at Clifton ; and with a feeli the 
futare, I fear more anxious even 
that with — I ee I —taen 
iza, for the sound of your as 
Ei och. {Scabies hapetedetvathat 
will be my fate—for the moment, to 
find you alone. Fleet and free must 
the good horse be, when that time 
comes, that bears me to your gate. 
then shall bring me there, more 
tired and travel-worn, than anger and 
necessity brought me to you at first. 
You will not have quitted the cot~ 
tage—I am sure you will not—which 
tome was the happiest. retreat I ever 
rested in! The roses will still be 
there—the honeysuckles that used to 
twine round your window. They will 
have died for a season, like my for 
tune; but, by that time, they will 
have revived again. , 
And you, too, Eliza, shall I not find 
youas you were—still as lovely and as 
fascinating? For, you have not loved 
me yet ; but you will—a little—a very 
little after I am gone—Shall not a 
warmer = than that which — 
me health and rest at parting—Oh, that 
hour seems but as yesterday !—Shall it 
not shine, love, to congratulate my re- 
tum? Shall not again my first glance 


of that exquisitely~proportioned form, 


show it as: full and lovely as in the 
first hour when I first beheld it? Shall 
not those lips have still their same 
coral red—those teeth the same trans- 
parent whiteness ? Oh ! say that those 
polished arms shall still retain their 
wonted roundness—that hand, that 
welcomes me back to peace, its wonted 
warmth and moisture. Let that waist 
still keep its delicious symmetry— 
those bright ringlets, their free and 
tasteful disposition. Let the foot be 
still as light, the step as elastic, 
that meets my approach ; and that 
deep blue eye, let but one tear in- 
crease, not dim, its heavenly tint and 
lustre for my return. Oh! let me but 
hope that these blessings shall await 
me; and, though the times of ro- 
mance—unhappily for both of us—are 
past, yet I will bear up against the 
heaviest pressure of all thet sordid de- 
tail, and misery, which the statewe call 
“ civilization” dooms its victims to, 
upon the veriest chance, the forlorn 
est hope, to sustain me in the interim, 
that, by possibility, I may yet return, 
and to enjoy them. 


are running into time whieh 
yee fo meee ae 
character, for the present. ore 
read this, I shall ke far from the spot 


lived will protect me no longer. What- 
ever may be my fate, One precious 
treasure—your letter—while I have 
life, shall never part from me. Remem- 
ber—but I need not tell you that— 
that it would be the very refinement 
of cruelty, first to raise hopes, and 
then to disappoint them. ‘There is 
not one kind word, be sure, in all 
that you have written— h I res 
fuse to hold you by them now—that; 
let but fortune aid me, I shall not re~ 
turn to claim and take advantage of. 

Heaven guard you, and adieu! I 
know that I am wrong, and that F 
have no claim that you should even 
listen to this wild nonsense; but, if 
your beauty and kindness will i 
to call up such feelings, the fair penalty 
is that you should be doomed to hear 
them. I shall return, unless fate be 
too strong for me; but I°claim no 
promise—I presume not to set up any 
title. I may return to find:you happy 
in the arms of another lover; should 
it be so, see me only once’ before 
you forget me for ever. For it will 
a not be a — I shall be an 
object fit only to forget; a passive, 
sunk, degraded thing, beyond the 
reach of memory, or sensation. The 
worst will be known, and it will 
be over ; there will be no future—no 
dread of ills to come; but the fol 
of — — and aa — ~~ 
those I hate—the tears of my friends, 
and the- triumph of my hoes—the 
curses of the world, or its regret, will 
be alike unavailingfor they will all 
alike be unheard and unnoticed by 
me. 

So, but one other word, and fare 
well, for the last time indeed ; for it 
is cowardice to delay my hour of trial 
any longer. Utter one wish for my 
success—as you would wish safety to 
the mariner who clings to-one plank 
at the mercy of the tempest—when 
you read this. You will be my incen-~ 
tive toexertion. You will be the mag- 
net that shall attract—the' north star, 





which,'ifever I return, will ever guide 
me homewards. But I claim no fa-~ 
vour——I ask none—except, so long as 
your: love is not another's, that you 
will wear my trifling ring? ‘That 
pledge; when we meet, shall be the 
of my fate. Should my first 

ce again behold it, made precious 


a on your hand, I shall 
believe that your generosity has pre- 
vailed, and that I am not forgotten. 
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Should it be otherwise, it willbe of 
little import what becomes of nie; 
but, come what will, I shall stil} 
your letter next my heart. In’ the das 
words that ever I write, your name 
will be remembered ; and: my +lagt 
prayer shall be, that the best blessings 
of Heaven—the richest and choicestax 
may for ever fall upon you. 
London, 1812. 
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Ws were the first in this country 
who did justice to the literary merits 
of the citizens of the United States ; 
indeed, so anxious were we to con- 
vince THE GREATEST REPUBLIC, that 
no unquenchable animosity was really 
cherished amongst the better sort of 
British against her, that we did more 
than justice, and we now plead guilty 
to the charge of having lauded Wash- 
ington Irving a little too much. We 
do not, however, regret the practice 
of such occasional encouraging affabi- 
lity; on the contrary, we rejoice and 
glory in it, and as often as we are 
blamed for our extreme -nature, 
we console ourselves with the heart- 
gratifying reflection, that if we have 
once or twice over-rated mediocrity, 
we have never, like many others, Mr 
Jeffrey, for example, attempted to un- 
dervalue genius and originality. No 
doubt, what the editor of the Edin- 
burgh Review has done in that way, 
was done conscientiously, and to the 
best of his “‘ poor wit.” But often 
indeed must that amiable unhappy 
gentleman, with the inward pang of 
bitter thought, have rued the petu- 
lance of his pert pen, and stained his 

illow with the secret tears of contrite 

inferiority, weeping for the crimes of 
its presumption. As we have, how- 
ever, that he is about to “ sin 
no more,” we shall spare him for his 
penitence, believing he is, as all the 
world has long since been, at last con- 
vinced that there was a time when he 
was greatly over-estimated. But we 
do not intend to let him slip from 
altogether. He has borne 

an accidental mintage so greatly above 
his intrinsic value, that common jus- 


IN AMERICA.* 


ticerequiresat our hands, even afterall 
the raspings we have already inflicts 
ed, that we should describe the quan 
tity of the alloy and the nature ofthe 
plating, which we nail upon the coun 
ter. In the meantime, to returmts 
the task immediately in hand,—a task 
which, as it relates to travellingyin 
America, ought rather to have beenin 
the hands of our old friend Galt, who 
has lately returned from that coun. 
try,—but he is busy with his own 
quarto. 

Though we do take credit to our. 
selves for having been the first to show 
to the citizens of the United States, 
that American talent would be as kind. 
ly respected amongst us, according toits 
quality, as the talent of any other peo. 
ple, we are yet perfectly aware ‘that 
the prejudice which we were then de. 
sirous to soften, had not arisen agaist 
us without the warranty of just cause 
and unrighteous provocation. The hos 
tile spirit which led to the resent 
ments of the late contest, had beenof 
long duration on both sides. It was 
the natural consequence of the rebel- 
lion, by which the thirteen provinces 
separated themselves from the mother- 
country. On the part of the Ameri- 
cans, it was produced by the insolency 
of the means with which their claims 
to legislative independence were soin- 
judiciously rejected, and by all those 
innumerable wrongs and oppressious, 
the progeny of civil war, which at onee 
strengthen the arm and hallow: the 
justice of political resistance. With 
us it sprung from causes no less legi- 
timate. Rebellion of itself is awof- 


fence which stirs the feelings alikeof 


indignation and of hatred, no matter 





* The Journals of Madam Knight and the Rey. Mr Buckingham, from the om 
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w great may have been the proyo- 
nee, the Laripon: To that of- 
fence the suecess of the Americans 
added. mortification to our national 
ride, and the measures of retaliation 
which they adopted in the struggle, 
inflicted many private wounds, and 
produced much individual misfor- 


The spirit and tendency of the 
French Revolution were in unison 
with the sentiments which the Ame- 
ricans felt towards this country, and 
the partiality with which the citizens 
of the Transatlantic republic regard- 
ed the aggressions of France, even 
when most at variance with the ma- 
nifest rights of nations, quickened 
afresh those angry and contemptuous 
feelings, —the unquenched embers of 
the preceding war, till the arrogance 
of our cruizers on the one side, and 
the jealousy of the American leaders 
on the other, with the exaspera- 
ting recollection of individual 

and suffering on both, would no lon 
ger admit of forbearance to either. 
We hated the Americans nationally, 
because they were democratical, and 
sided with our enemies, and their 
animosity was no less fierce against 
us, for obvious though opposite rea- 
sons. They felt that we looked down 
upon them, and resented the arro- 
gance accordingly. Those hostile feel- 
ings entered largely into the dealings 
and business of private life. When- 
ever there was deficiency on the part 
of the Americans in mercantile spe- 
culation, we at once ascribed it to 
fraud ; and our reproaches, sometimes 
perhaps justified by instances of in- 
dividual turpitude, took the character 
of national accusations, till the late 
war, which may be fairly described 
as a war of the navy and merchants, 
was the consequence. 

But the cause of the latter ani- 
mosity of the two countries was not 
entirely owing to political circum- 
stances and public events. The in- 
tercourse between them had, from the 
peace of 1783, been altogether of a 
mercantile character. While the colo- 
nies remained attached to the mother- 
country, the constant interchange of 
civilities between officers of high con- 
nexions at home, and the inhabitants 
of the new settlements, tended to 
Preserve a sentiment of reciprocal re- 
_ The opulent colonists found 

mselyes treated with courtesy by 
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those to whem . Were: eccustom- 
ed to look up, and repaid iit with 
an aah rm » which “clightod the 
highest heredi ran i to 
remember in England. But all this 
perished in the Revolution. After the 
peace of 1783, importunate creditors, 
endeavouring to recover the wreck of 
their fortunes, and young adventu- 
rers, of humble parentage and:coarse 
acquirements, were the only visitors 
who for many years arrived in the 
United States from this country. A 
few supercargoes, with mercantile re- 
commendations, were the best sort of 
guests that we obtained in return. 
The opulent planters, too sensible 
that the part the had taken in the 
rebellion excluded them from the ci- 
vilities of those to whom they had 
previously been personally known, 
and by whom they might have found 
— . y~ best society of wee | 
refrain om coming to 

And on our side, we had no Seoelions 
inclined to visit America, who_could 
in any degree fill up the void which 
had been left by the governors, and by 
those other high provincial officers 
who received their education in Eng- 
land, and their offices from her ap- 
pointment. In a word, the war. of 
‘the American independence broke 
off, between the two countries, the 
gentlemanly intercourse, which ‘even 
yet cannot be said to have been re- 
newed ; and the consequence is, that 
the latter generation of Americans 
have judged of us by a race of coarsely 
educated adventurers; while we too, 
ofthe latter time, have donethem equal 
injustice, by considering a few brag- 
ging supercargoes as affording fair 
specimens of American manners and 
intelligence. -The error has been 
equal on both sides ; but if peace shall 
continue, a a and more just 
conception will be formed of the true 
character of each other. It is, how- 
ever, more in our power to soften 
the prejudices of the Americans, than 
it is in theirs to do so to ours. For, 
interesting as a new country is to the 
philosopher and the statesman, it af- 
fords but few objects to invite the at- 
tention of the literary traveller. And, 
accordingly, for one visitor whom we 
shall send, merely for curiosity and 
pleasure, to the United States, we 
expect to receive at least a score ; an 
for one report which we shall obtain 
of American intelligence, and Ameri- 





supplied in an eq 

description of ev 

to this country, the tone and temper of 
which descriptions will depend much 
on our own urbanity and good taste 
towards the strangers. 

But although the United States pre- 
sent few objects of interest connected 
‘with the associations of learning, and 

haps also of taste, they neverthe- 
offer a magnificent spectacle of 
human exertion. Scarcely a century 
-has elapsed since the whole of that 
vast region was one continued forest ; 
-but cities and towns innumerable 
shave arisen in the midst of the wil- 
‘derness, and in the short space of 
fifty years a nation has grown up 
seentogte. oe to ~: te 
in with the greatest king- 
doms of the whole earth. In the 4 
1789 there was scarcely a Christian 
habitation in the state of New York 
beyond Utica, and the town ef Utica 
itself consisted then but of a tavern 
and a smithy. In the tract of coun- 
try which has been settled since that 
period, more than three hundred flou- 
xishing towns and beautiful villages, 
adorned with churches of Grecian ar- 
chitecture, have sprung up, as it were, 
from the soil, comprehending a popu- 
lation of more than six hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants. The history of the 
old world affords nothing to parallel 
this stupendous increase ; but still, 
t in the hiving and the industry 
which such unexampled colonial pros- 


perity presents, how little is there in 
all that busy scene to excite the feel- 
ings, or to awaken the imagination of 
the shovel-hatted collegian ; even the 
poet will sigh for more variety than 
the everlasting sound of the axe in the 


woods, and the night-blaze of the 
burning timber. The ivied tower and 
straw-covered cottage will still be 
more ial tohis fond enthusiasm, 
than the brilliant white steeples of a 
Canandaigua, or the log-huts of the an- 
cestors of unborn nations. 
But, fortunately both for American 
-merit and for mankiad, there are other 
sorts of persons in the world than colle- 
giate dignitaries and the strin of 
rhyme, by whom the civili- 
zation and domestic comfort can be ap- 
preciated, even where no monumental 
ruins serve as landmarks to determine 
the speed of the current and the trend- 
ing of the coast. The merchant, the 


manufacturer, the statesman, and 
philosopher, are all of that class, and, 
perhaps, few memoirs have ever been 
submitted to their consideration of 5 
homely a character, yet so deserving 
of attention, as the little book from 
which we intend to make a few e. 
tracts. It is the private journal. kept 
by a lady on a journey from Boston 
to New-York in the year 1704, and 
we are assured that it is no fiction, as 
the scarcity of old American many. 
scripts might induce some to im 

but a diary in the author's comieah 
writing, compiled soon after herre. 
turn home, as it appears from: notes 
recorded daily on the road. She was 
a resident of Boston, and evidently 4 
person of no ordinary talent and 
strength of mind. Over that tract of 
country where she travelled about a 
fortnight on horseback, under the di- 
rection of a hired guide, with frequent 
risks of life and limb, and sometimes 
without food or shelter for 
miles, the journey may now be per. 
formed without hazard or fatigue:in 
the space of little more than thirtyssi 
hours, through a well-peopled 
supplied with good stage-coaches and 
comfortable inns, several of whichde- 
serve the epithet of elegant. 

** Monday, Octb’r. y¢ second, 1704. 
About three o’clock afternoon, I begun 
my Journey from Boston to New-Ha. 
ven; being about two Hundred Mile, 
My Kinsman, Capt. Robert Luist, wait- 
ed on me as farr as Dedham, where I 
was to meet y® Western post. 

“I vissitted the Reverd. Mr Belcher, 
ye Minister of y¢ town, and tarried there 
till evening, in hopes y¢ post would come 
along. But he not coming, I resolyed 
to go to Billingses where he used to 
lodg, being 12 miles further. But being 
ignorant of the way, Mad™ Billings, se- 
ing no persuasions of her good spouses 
or hers could prevail with me to Lod. 
there that night, Very kindly went wyth 
me to ye Tavern, where I to get 
my guide, And desired the to 
inquire of her guests whether any of 
them would go with mee. But they be- 
ing tyd by the Lipps to a pewter engine, 
scarcely allowed themselves time to my 
what clownish * ** * * #" 

Madam Knight then gives the follow. 
ing lively account of her i 
with the hostess for her son, w pert 
was desirous of engaging for a ; 
but did not offer cnoagioes satisfy the 
extortionate demands of the landlady 

“ Then John shan’t go, sais shee." 

& 
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indeed, shan’t hee; And held forth at 
that rate a long time, that I began to fear 
I was got among the Quaking tribe, be- 
leeving not a Limbertong’d sister among 
them could out do Madm. Hostes. 

“Upon this, to my no small a. 
gon John arrose, and gravely d ded 
what I would give him to go with me? 
Give you, sais I, are you John? Yes, 
says he, for want of a Better; And be- 
hold | this John look’t as old as my host, 
and perhaps had bin a man in the last 
Century. Well, Mr John, sais I, make 
your demands. Why, half a pss, of eight 
anda dram, sais John. I agreed, and 
gave him a Dram (now) in hand to bind 
the bargain. f 

“ My hostess catechis’d John for going 
so cheep, saying his poor wife would 
break her heart *****” 

This John is described with some 
humour, and a Yankee maiden with 
still more. 

“Thus Jogging on with an easy pace, 
my Guide telling mee it was dangero’s to 
Ride hard in the Night, (wh*? his horse 
had the sense to avoid,) Hee entertained 
me with the Adventurs he had passed by 
late Rideing, and eminent Dangers he 
had eseaped, so that, Remembring the 
Hero’s in Parismus and the Knight of 
the Oracle, I didn’t know but I had mett 
wa Prince disguis’d. 

“When we had Ridd about an how’r, 
wee come into a thick swamp, wch. by 
Reason of a great fogg, very much start- 
led mee, it being now very Dark. But 
nothing dismay’d John: Hee had en- 
countered a thousand and a thousand 
such Swamps, having a Universall Know- 
ledge in the woods ; and readily Answer- 
ed all my inquiries wch. were not a few. 

“In about an how’r, or something 
more, after we left the Swamp, we come 
to Billinges, where I was to Lodg. My 
Guide dismounted and very Complasantly 
help’t me down and shewd the door, 
signing to me'wth his hand to Go in; 
wei I Gladly did—But had not gone 
many steps into the Room, ere I was 
Interogated by a young Lady I under- 
stood afterwards was the Eldest daugh- 
ter of the family, with these, or words to 
this purpose, (viz.) Law for mee—what 
in the world brings You here at this time 
a night ?—I never see a woman on the 
Rode so Dreadfull late, in all the days of 
my versall life. Who are You? Where 
ate You going? I’me scar’d out of my 
witts—with much more of the same kind. 
Istood aghast, Prepareing to reply, when 
im comes my Guide—to him Madam 
turn’d, Roreing out: Lawfull heart, 
John, is it You ?—how de do! Where in 

Vou. XVIII. 
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the world are’ you going Weh' this wo- 
man ? Who is she? John made no’Aftsr. 
but sat down in the corner, fumbled out 
his black Junk, and saluted that instead 
of Debb; she then’turned agen to mee 
and fell anew into*her silly questidns, 
without asking me to’sitt down. 
“I told her shee treated me ‘very 
Rudely, and I did not think it my duty 
to answer her unmamnnerly Questions. 
But to get ridd of them, I told her I 
come there to have the’ post’s company 
with me to-morrow on my Journey, &c. 
Miss star’d awhile, drew’a chair, bid me 
sitt, And then run up stairs and putts on 
two or three Rings, (or else I had not 
seen them before,) and returning, sett 
herself just before me, showing the way 
to Reding, that I might see-her Orna- 
ments, perhaps to gain the more respect. 
But her Granam’s new Rung sow, had 
it appeared, would affeeted me as much. 
I paid honest John wth money and dram 
according to contract, and Dismist him, 
and pray’d Miss to shew me where I 
must Lodg.. Shee conducted me to a 
parlour in a little back Lento, wch was 
almost fill’d wt the bedsted, wh was so 
high that I was forced to climb on a chair 
to gitt up to y® wretched bed that lay on 
it; on wth having Stretcht my tired 
Limbs, and lay’d my head on a Sad-co- 
lourd pillow, I began to think on the 
transactions of y® past day.” 


We think the following description 
of travelling by night in the wilds of 
America, touched with spirit and play- 
fulness. 

“ Now was the Glorious Luminary, 
wth his swift Coursers arrived at his 
Stage, leaving poor me w*? the rest of 
this part of the lower world in darkness 
with which wee were soon Surrounded’ 
The only Glimering we now had was 
from the spangled Skies, Whose Imper- 
fect Reflections rendered every Object 
formidable, Each lifeless Trunk, with its 
shatter’d Limbs, appear’d an Armed Ene- 
mie; and every little stump like a Ra- 
venous devourer. Nor could I so much 
as discern my Guide, when at any dis- 
tance, which added to the terror. 

“ Thus, absolutely lost in Th 
and dying with the very thoughts of 
drowning, I come up w the post, who 
I did not see till even with his Hors: 
he told mee he stopt for mee; and wee 
Rode on Very deliberately a few paces, 
when we entered a Thickett of Trees 
and .Shrubbs, and TI perceived by the 
Hors’s going, we were on the descent of 
a Hill, weh, as wee came neerer the bot- 
tom, *twas totaly dark w the Trees that 
surrounded it. T I knew by the Go- 
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the Hors wee had entred the wa- 
y Guide told mee was the haz- 
iver he had told me off; and 
iding up close to my Side, Bid me 


Venture my fate of drowning, or be left 
like y® Children in the wood. So, as the 
Post bid me, I gave Reins to my Nagg; 
and sitting as Stedy as Just. before in the 
Cannoo, in a few minutes got safe to the 
other side, which hee told mee was the 
Narragansett country. 

“ Here We found great difficulty in 
Travailing, the way being very narrow, 
and on each side the Trees and bushes 
gave us very unpleasent welcomes wth 
their Branches and bow’s, w°> we could 
not avoid, it being so exceeding dark, My 
Guide, as before so now, putt on harder 
than I, w® my weary bones, could fol- 
low; so left mee and the way beehind 
him. Now Returned my distressed apre- 
hensions of the place where I was: the 
dolesome woods, my Company next to 
none, Going I knew not whither, and 
encompassed w‘t Terrifying darkness ; 
The. least of which was enough to startle 
a more Masculine courage. Added to 
which the Reflections, as in the afternoon 
of y® day that my Call was very Ques- 
tionable, w till then I had not so Pru- 
dently as I ought considered. Now, co- 
ming to y® foot of a hill, I found great 
difficulty in ascending ; But being got to 
the Top, was there amply recompenced 
with the friendly Appearance of the Kind 
Conductress of the night, Just then Ad- 
‘vaneing above the Horisontall Line. The 
Raptures w* the Sight of that fair Pla- 
nett produced in mee, caus’d mee, for 
the Moment, to forgett my present weary- 
ness and past toils; and Inspir’d me for 
most of the remaining way with very di- 
vitting tho’ts, some of which, with the 
other Occurances of the day, I reserved 
‘to note down when I should come to my 
Stage. My tho’ts on the sight of the 
tioon were to this purpose : 


all the H 


Fair Cynthia, that I 
at pe reap ord 


“ From hence wee kept on, with nem 
ease y" before: the way being smooth 
and even, the night warm and sergnp, 
and the Tall and thick Trees at 9 .djs. 
tance, especially w® the moon glar'd 
through the branches, fill’d my 
tion wth the pleasent delusion of a 
teous citty, fill’d wt famous Ba 
and churches, wt their spirin steeples 
Baleonies, Galleries, =a I Sieltp “Rot 
what: Granduers we" I had heard ofjand 
wh the stories of foreign countries ‘had 
given me the Idea of. 

Here steeple, 
dnd there the Greed Putsde- 0 wp toe ! 
That Famouse Castle there, were I but a 
To see the mote and Bridg and walls so 
They’r very fine! says my deluded eye, 
Being thus agreably entertain’d without 
a thou’t of any thing but thoughts them. 
selves, I on a suden was Rous’d from 
these pleasing Imaginations, by the Post's 
sounding his horn, which assured’ mee 
hee was arrived at the Stage, where we 
were to Lodg: and that musick was then 
most musickall and agreeable to mee,” 


This is also good. 


* Being come to mr. Havens’, I was 
very civilly Received, and courteouslyen- 
tertained, in a clean comfortable House; 
and the Good woman was very activejin 
helping off my Riding clothes, and)then 
ask’t what I would eat. I told her I had 
some Chocolett, if shee would prepare 
it; which with the help of some. Milk, 
and a little clean brass Kettle, she sogn 
effected to my satisfaction. I then be 
took me.to my Apartment, w°) wasa 
little Room parted from the. Kitchen by 
a single bord partition; where, after] 
had noted the Occurrances of the past 
day, I,went to bed, which, tho’ pretty 
hard, Yet neet and handsome, _ But I 
could get no sleep, because of the, Ch 
mor of some of the Town tope-ers in 
next Room, Who were entred, into:s 
strong debate concerning y® Signifycation 
of the name of their Country, (viz.) Na- 
ragansett. One said it was named so-by 
y® Indians, because there grew a Brier 
there, of a prodigious Highth and big- 
ness, the like hardly ever known, called 
by the Indians Narragansett ; And quotes 
an Indian of so Barberous a, name forhis 
Author, that. I could not write it. His 
Antagonist Replyed no—It was from s 
Spring it had its name, w hee well 
knew where it was, which was exti 
cold in summer, and as Hott.as could. 


imagined in the winter, which was much 
‘resorted too by the natives, and by them 
ealled Narragansett, (Hott. and. Cold) 


and that was the originall of their places 
name—with a thousand Impertinances 
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not.worth notice, weh Fle utter’d with 
such a Roreing voice and Thundering 
blows with the fist of wickedness on the 
Table, that i¢ peirced my very.head, I 
heartily fretted, and wish’t ‘um tongue 
tyed ; but wb as. little success as ai friend 
of mine once, who! was (as shee said.) 
kept a whole night awake, on a Jorny, 
by a country Left. and..a Sergent, In- 
signe and a Deacon, eontriving how to 
bring a triangle into a Square. They 
kept calling for tother Gill, wh while 
they were swallowing, was some Inter- 
mission ; But presently, like Oyle to fire, 
encreased the flame, I set my Candle 
ona Chest by the. bed side, and setting 
up, fell to my old way of composing my 
Resentments, in the following manner : 


_ bask thy Aid, O Potent Rum! , 
To Charm these wrangling Topers Dum. 


Thou hast thefr Gi Brai 
: qn encatmnedemnieten. 

And I, poor bp oe ae fo ee 

Intoxicate them thy fumes: 

Ostill their Tongues till morning comes ! 
And I know not:but my wishes took ef- 
fect; for the dispute soon ended w% ’to- 
ther Dram ; and so Good night |” 


But this is better. 

“ From hence we proceeded (about ten 
forenoon) through the Narragansett coun- 
try, pretty Leisurely; and about one 
afternoon come to Paukataug River, we 
was about two hundred paces over, and 
now very high, and no way over to’ther 
side but thig, I darid not venture to 
Ride through, my courage at best in such 
cases but small, And now at the Lowest 
Ebb, by reason of my weary, very weary, 
hungry and uneasy Circumstances. So 
takeing leave of my company, tho’ w® no 
little Reluctance, that I could not proceed 
w them on my Jorny, Stop at a little 
cottage Just by the River, to wait the 
Waters falling, w°> the old man that lived 
there said would be in a little time, and 
he would conduct me Safe over, This 
little Hutt was one of the wretchedest I 
ever saw a habitation for human creatures. 
It was supported with shores enclosed 
with Clapbords, laid on Lengthways, and 
80 much asunder, that the Light came 
throu’ every where; the doore tyed on 
wh a cord in y® place of hinges; The 
floor the bare earth; no windows but 
such as the thin covering afforded, nor 
any furniture but a Bedd w a glass 
Bottle hanging at y® head on’t; an 
earthan cupp,.a small pewter Bason, A 
Bord w‘h sticks to stand on, instead of a 
table, anda block or two in y® corner 
instead of chairs, The family were the 
papery we Nagra abo 
every part being the picture of poverty. 
Notwithstanding both the Hutt and its 
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Inhabitants were very cledn. and tydee: 
to the crossing the Old Proverb; that 
bare walls make giddy hows-wifes.  - 

“* I Blest myselfe that L was not one 
of this misserable crew ; and the Impres- 
sions their wretchedness formed in me 
caused mee on y® very Spott to says 
A yay at ease, a 
"Those. ns bave hager 
Their best is worse behalfe then m 
Their Misvrabls bait beg 0 and Cold 

th and hard, their Indian fare, 

And their tan Woon ills witeh eanft be te 4 
Makes nature er’e ’tis middle age’d look old. 
When J reflect, my. late do seem 
Only a notion or forgatten . 
I had searce done thinking, when an In- 
dian-like Animal came to the door, on 
a creature very much like himselfe, in 
mien and feature, as well as Raggad cloath- 
ing; and having ‘litt, makes an Awkerd 
Seratch w‘h his Indian shoo, and a Nodd, 
sitts on y¢ block, fumbles out his black 
Junk, dipps it in y® Ashes, aud presents it 
piping hot to his muscheeto’s, and fell to 
sucking like a calf, without speaking, for 
neat a quarter of an hower. . At length 
the old man said how do’s Sarah do? whe 
I understood was the wretches wife, and 
Daughter to y® old man: he Replyed— 
as well as can be expected, &c. So I 
remembered the old say, and supposed I 
knew Sarah’s-case. Butt bee being, as 
I understood, going over the River, ‘as 
ugly as hee was, I was glad to ask him to 
show me y¢ way to Saxtons, at Stohing- 
town ; weh he promising, I yentur’d over 
wth the old man’s assistance; who ha- 
ving rewarded ta content, with my Tat- 
tertailed guide, I Ridd ‘on very slowly 
thro’ Stoningtown, where the Rode was 
very Stony and uneven. I asked the fel- 
low, as we went, divers questions of the 
place and way, &¢. I being arrived at my 
country Saxtons, at Stonington, was very 
well accommodated both as to victuals 
and Lodging, the only Good of both’ I 
had found since my setting oat. Here I 
heard there was an old man and his Daugh- 
ter to come that way, bound to N, Lon- 
don ; and being now destitute of a Guide, 
gladly waited for them, being in so good 
a harbour, and accordingly, Thins lay, Oc- 
tobr y¢ 5th, about 3 in the afternoon, I 
sat. forward with neighbour Polly and 
Jemima, a Girl about 18 Years old, who 
hee said he had beén to fetch out of the 
Narragansetts, and said they had Rode 
thirty miles that day, ona sory lean Jade, 
wth only a under’ her for a pillion, 
which the poor Girl often complain’d was 


very uneasy. 
_ “Wee made Good speed along, we 
made poor Jemima make many a sow’t 
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face, the mare being a very hard trotter; 
and after many a hearty and bitter Oh, 
she at length Low'd out: Lawful Heart 
father! this bare mare hurts mee Dingee- 
ly, 1’me direfull sore 1 vow; with many 
words to that purpose: poor Child sais 
Gaffer—slie us’t to serve your mother so. 
I don’t care how mother us’t to do, quoth 
Jemima, in a passionate tone. At which 
the old man Laught, and kik’t his Jade 
o’ the side, which made her Jolt ten 
times harder,”” 

But we must not yet end the ad- 
venture with the amiable Jemima. 

“ About seven that Evening, we come 
to New London Ferry: here, by reason 
of a very high wind, we mett with great 
difficulty in getting over—the Boat tos’t 
exceedingly, and our Horses capper’d at 
a very surprizing Rate, and set us all ina 
fright ; especially poor Jemima, who de- 
sired he rather to say so Jack to the Jade, 
to make l:er stand. But the careless pa- 
rent, taking no notice of her repeated de- 
sire, She Rored out ina Passionate man- 
ner: Pray suth father, Are you deaf? 
Say so Jack to the Jade, I tell you. The 
Dntifal Parent obey’s; saying so Jack, 
so Jack, as gravely as if hee’d bin to 
saying Catechise after Young Miss, who 
with her fright look’t of all coullers in 
y® Rain Bow.” 

Nor is this account of the primitive 
administration of justice less divert~ 


Ing, 

. “ A negro Slave belonging to a man in 
Ye Town, stole a hogshead from his mas- 
ter, and gave or sold it to an Indian, na- 
tive of the place. The Indian solid it in 
the neighbourhood, and so the theft was 
found out. Thereupon the Heathen was 
Seized, and carried to the Justices House 
tobe Examined. But his worship (it seems) 
was gone into the feild, with a Brother 
in office, to gather in his Pompions. Whi- 
ther. the malefactor is hurried, And Com- 
plaint made, and satisfaction in the name 
of, Justice demanded, Their Worships 
cann’t proceed in form without a Bench: 
whereupon they Order one ta be Ime- 
diately erected, which, for want of fitter 
materials, they made with pompions— 
which being finished, down setts their 
Worships, aud the Malefactor call’d, and 
by the Senior Justice Interrogated after 
the following manner. 
did You steal from this man? You 
sho’dn’t do so—it’s a Grandy wicked 
thing to steal. Hol’t Hol’t, cryes Jus- 
tice Jun", Brother, You speak negro to 
him. Ile ask him. You sirrah, why did 
you steal this man’s Hoggshead?_ Hoggs- 
head? (replies the Indian,) me no sto- 
many. No? says his Worship ; and pull- 


You Indian why’ 


ing off his batt, Patted his own headwith 
his hand, sais, Tatapa—You, 

you; all one this.. Hoggshead all one this, 
Hah ! says Netop, now me stomany that, 
Whereupon the Company fell into a great 
fitt of Laughter, even to Roreing, | §i. 
lence is commanded, but to no effect s for 
they continued perfectly Shouting. 

sais his worship in an angry tone, if it. be 
80, take mee off the Bench.” 


And we must not omit the follow. 
ing account of trading in those days :=s 

“They give the title of merchant to 
every trader; who Rate their Goods ac. 
cording to the time and spetia they pay 
in: viz. Pay, mony, Pay as mony, and 
trusting. Pay is Grain, Pork, Beef, &e, 
at the prices sett by the General Court 
that Year; mony is pieces of Eight, Ry. 
alls, or Boston or Bay shillings (as they 
call them,) or Good hard money, as some. 
times silver-coin is termed by them; also 
Wampon, vizt- Indian beads w°® serves for 
charge. Pay as mony is provisions, as 
afores? one Third cheaper then as the 
Assembly or Gene! Court sets it;’ and 
Trust as they and the merch* agree for 
time. 

* Now, when the buyer comes to ask 
for a comodity, sometimes before the mer- 
chant answers that he has it, he sais, is 
Your pay redy? Pertiaps the Chap Re- 
ply’s Yes: what do You pay in? say’s 
the merchant. The buyer Taving an- 
swered, then the price is set jas suppose 
he wants a sixpenny knife, In pay it is 
12d—in pay as money eight pence, and 
hard money its own price, viz. 6d. It 
seems a very Intricate way of trade and 


what Lex Mercatoria had not thought of. 


** Being at amerchants house, incomes 
a tall country fellow, wt his alfageos full 
of Tobacco ; for they seldom Loose their 
Cudd, but keep Chewing and Spitting as 
long as they’r eyes are open,—he ad- 
vane’t, ta the middle of the Room, makes 
an Awkward Nodd, and spitting a Large 


deal of Aromatick Tincture, he gave a’ 


scrape with his shovel-like shoo, leaving 
a small! shovel-full of dirt on the floor, 
made a full stop, Hugging his own pretty 
Body with his hands under his arms, Stood 
staring rown’d him, like a Catt let out of 
a Baskett. At last, like the creature Ba- 
laam Rode on, he opened his mouth and 
said: have you any Ribinen for Hatbands 
to sell I pray? The Questions and An- 
swers about the pay being past, the Ribin 
is bro’t and opened. Bumpkin Simpers, 
cryes its confounded Gay I yow; and 
beckning to the door, in @dmes Joan 


Tawédry, dropping about 50 curtseés, and’ 


stands by him: hee shows her the Ribin. 


Law, You, sais shee, its right Gent, do You, 
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tike it, as dreadfidl pretty. Thea she en- 
quires, have You any hood silk I pray? 
we being brought and bought, Have You 
any thred. silk to sew it w*' says shee, weh 
being accomodated wth they 

Generaly stand after they come in 
a great while speachless, and sometimes 
dont say a word till they are askt what 
they want, which I Impute to the Awe 
they stand in of the merchants, who they 
are constantly almost Indebted too; and 
must take what they bring without Li- 
berty to choose for themselves ; but they 
serve them as well, making the. merchants 
stay long enough for their pay.” 

The little s of New York can- 
not fail to be interesting. 

* The Cittie of New York is a plea- 
sant, well me came! rm situated on a 
Commodius River is a fine harbour 
for shipping. The Buildings Brick Ge- 
neraly, very stately and high, though not 
altogether like’ ours in Boston. The 
Bricks in some of the houses are of di- 
vers Coullers and Jaid in Checkers, being 
glazed look very agreeable. The inside 
of them are neat to admiration, the wood- 
en work, for only the walls are plasterd, 
and the Sumers and Gist are plained and 
kept very white scowr'd as so is all the 
partitions if made of Bords. The fire pla- 
ces have no Jambs (as ours have) But the 
Backs run flush with the walls, and the 
Hearth is s‘and is as farr out into 
the Room Ends as before the fire, 
weh is Ge Five foot in the Low'r 
rooms, and the piece over where the man- 
tle tree should be is made as ours with 
Joyners work, and as J supose is fasten’d 
to iron rodds inside. ‘The House where 
the Vendue was, had Chimney Corners 
like ours, and they and the hearths were 
laid wth the finest tile that I ever see, 
and the stair cases laid all with white tile 
which is ever clean, and so are the walls 
of the Kitchen wth had a Brick floor. 
They were making Great preparations to 
Receive their Governor, Lord Corn! 
from the Jerseys, and for that End raised 
the militia to Gard him on shore to the 
fort. 

“ They are Generaly of the Church of 
England and have a New England Gen- 
tleman for their minister, and a very fine 
church set out with all Customary requi- 
sites. There are also a Dutch and Divers 
Conventicles as they call them, viz. Bap- 
tist, Quakers, &¢. They are not strict 
in-keeping the Sabbath as in Boston and 
other places where I had bin, But seem 
todeal with @feat exactness as farr as I 
see or Deall with. They are sociable to 
one another and Curteos and Civill to 
strangers. and fare well in their houses, 
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The English go very fashionable in their 
dress. But the Dutch, especially the mid- 
dling sort, differ from our women, in their 
habitt go loose, were French muches w®> 
are like a Capp and a head band in one, 
leaving their ears bare, which are sett out 
wth Jewells of a large size and many in 
number. And their fingers hoop’t with. 
Rings, some with large stones in them of 
many Coullers as were their pendants in 
their ears, which You should see very old 
women wear as well as Young. + 

‘* They have Vendues very frequently, 
and make their Earnings very well by 
them, for they treat with good Liquor 
Liberally, and the Customers Drink as 
Liberally and generally pay for’t as well, 
by paying for that whieh they Bidd up 
Briskly for, after the sack has gone plen- 
tifully about, tho’ sometimes good penny 
worths are got there. Their Diversions 
in the Winter is Riding Sieys about three 
or four Miles out of Town, where they 
have Houses of entertainment at a place 
called the Bowery, and some go to friends 
Houses who handsomely treat them. Mr 
Burroughs carry’d his spouse and Daughe 
terand myself out to one Madame Dowes, 
a Gentlewoman that lived at a farm 
House, who gave us a handsome Enter- 
tainment of five or six Dishes, and choice 
Beer and metheglin, Cider, &ec. all which 
she said was the produce of her farm. I 
believe we mett 50 or 60 sleys that day 
—they fly with great swiftness, and some 
are so furious that they’le turn out of the 
path for none except a Loaden Cart, 
Nor do they spare for any diversion the 
place affords, and sociable to a degree, 
they’r Tables being as free to their Nay~ 
bours as to themselves.” 


We shall now conclude by extract- 
ing the account of Madam Knight's 
return to Boston. : , 

“ Having here transacted the affair I 
went upon and some other that fell in 
the way, after about a fortnight’s stay 
there I left New York with no Little 
regrett, and. Thursday, Dec. 21, set out 
for New Haven w‘t my Kinsman Trow- 
bridge, and the man that waited on me, 
about one afternoon, and about three 
come to half-way house about ten miles. 
out of town, where we Baited and went 
forward, and about 5 come to Spiting 
Devil, else King’s Bridge, where they 
pay three pence, for passing over with a 
horse, which the. man that keeps the 
Gate set up at the end of the Bridge re- 
ceives, 

“ We hoped to reach the french town 
and Lodg there that night, but unhapily 
lost our way about four miles short, and 
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Being overtaken by a great storm of wind 
and snow which set full in our faces about 
dark, we were very uneasy. But meeting 
Orie Gardner who lived in a Cottage there- 
about, offered us his fire to set by, having 
bat one poor Bedd, and his wife not well, 
&&. or he would go to a House with us, 
where he thought we might be better 
accommodated—thither we went, But a 
stirly old shee Creature, not worthy the 
name of woman, who. would hardly let 
us go into-her Door, though the weather 
was-so stormy none but.she would have 
turnd-out a Dogg. But her son whose 
name was gallop, who lived Just by In- 
vited us to his house and shewed me two 
pair of stairs, viz, one up the loft and to- 
ther up the Bedd, weh was as: hard as it! 
was high, and warmed it with a hott stone 
at the feet. I lay very uncomfortably, 
insomuch that L was so very cold and 
sick I was forced to calli'them up to give 
me something to warm me. They had 
nothing but milk in the house, w°® they 
Boild,.and to make it better sweetened 
wth molasses, which I not knowing or 
thinking oft till it was down and coming 
up. weh jt did in so plentifull a man- 
ner my host was soon paid double 
forhis.portion, and that in specia, But 
I believe it did me service in Cleering 
mystomach. So after this sick and weary 
at East. Chester, (a very miserable 
poor place,) the weather being now fair, 
Friday the .224 Dec. we set out for New 
Rochell, where being come we had good 
Entertainment and Recruited ourselves 
very well. This is a very pretty place 
well compact, and good handsome houses, 
Clean, good and passable Rodes, and si- 
tuated on a Navigable River, abundance 
-of land well fined and Cleerd all along as 
wee passed, which caused in me a Love. 
to the place, w°" I could have been con- 
tent to live in it. Here wee Ridd over a 
Bridge made of one entire stone of such 
a Breadth that a cart might pass with 
safety, and to spare—it' Jay over a pas- 
sage cutt through a Rock to convey wa- 
ter to a mill not farr off. Here are three 
fine Taverns within call of each other, 
with very good provisioti for Travailers, 
“« Thence we travailed through Mer- 
rinak, a neet, though little place, w a 
navigable River before it, one of the 
pleasantest I ever see—Here were good 
Buildings, especialy one, a very fine seat, 
web they told me was Col. Hetlhicoats, 
who I had heard was a very fine Gentle- 
man. From hence we come to Hors 
Neck, where wee Baited, and they told 
me that one Church of England parson 
officiated in all these three towns once 
every Sunday in turns throughout the 


Year ; and that they ali could but 
Maintaine him, which they grudg’d to. 
being « poor and quarelsome orden 
understand by our Host; their Qua. 
réelling about their choice of Ministey, 
they chose to have none—But caused 
the Government to send this Gentle. 
man to them. Here wee took leave of 
York Government, and Descending the 
Mountainos passage that almost broke 
my heart in ascending before, we come, 
te Stamford, a well compact Town, but 
miserable meeting house, web we 

and through many and great difficu'ties, 
as Bridges whieh were exceeding high 
and very tottering and of vast Length, 
steep and Rocky Hille and precipices,. 
( Buggbears to a fearful female travailer, ) 
About nine at night we come to Norr. 
walk, having erept over a timber, of ¢ 
Broken Bridge about thirty foot long, 
and perhaps fifty to. y® water. ,1 was 
exceeding tired and cold when we come 
to our Inn, and could get nothing there 
but poor entertainment, and the Imper-. 
tinant Bable of one of the. worst of men, 
among many others of which our Host 
made one, who, had he bin one. degree 
Impudenter, would have outdone his 
Grandfather. And this I think is the 
most perplexed night I have yet hed 
From hence, Saturday, Dec. 23, a very 
cold and windy day, after an Intolerable 
night's Lodging, wee hasted forward 
only observing in our way the Town to 
be situated on a Navigable fiver w' in. 
diferent Buildings and people more refind 
than in some of the Country towns wee 
had passed, tho’ vicious enough, the 
Church and Tavern being next, neigh 
bours. Having Ridd thro a diffieult Rix 
ver wee come to Fairfield’:where wee 
Baited and were much refreshed as well 
with the Good things w*) gratified :our, 
appetites as the time took to rest' our 
wearied Limbs, we Latter I employed 
in enquiring concerning the Town and 
manners of thé people, &c. This iss 
considerable town, and filld as: they say 
with wealthy people—bhave a spacious 
meeting house and good Buildings. But 
the Inhabitants are Litigious, nor do they 
well agree with their minister, who (they 
say) is a very worthy Gentleman. 

“ They have aboundance of sheep, 
whose very Dung brings them great gain, 
with part of which they pay their Par- 
sons sallery, And they Grudg_that,)pre- 
féring their Dung before their minister, 
They Lett out their sheep at so muchas 
they. agree upon for a nights the highest 
Bidder always caries them, And they will 
sufficiently Dung a. Large quantity of 
Land before morning. But were once 
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Bitt by a sharper who had them a night 
and sheared them’all before morning— 
From hence we went to Stratford, the 
next Town, in which I observed but few 
houses, and those not very good ones. 
But the people that I conversed with 
were civill and good natured. Here we 
staid till late at night, being to cross:a 

rous River ferry, the River at that 
time full of Ice; but after about four 
hours waiting with great difficulty wee 
got over. My fears and fatigues prevent- 
ed my here taking any particular obser- 
vation. Being got to Milford, it being 
Jate in the night, I could go no further ; 
my fellow travailer going forward, I was 
invited to Lodg at Mrs ——, a very kind 
and civill Gentlewoman, by whom I was 
handsomely and kindly entertained till 
the next night. The people here go 
very plain in their apparel (more plain 
than I had observed in the towns I had 
passed) and seem to be very grave and 
serious, They told me there was a sing- 
ing Quaker lived there, or at least had a 
strong inclination to be so, His Spouse 
not at all affected that way.. Some of 
the singing Crew come there one day to 
visit him, who being then abroad, they 
sat down (to the woman's no small vex- 
ation) Humming and-singing and grone- 
ing after their conjuring way—Says the 
woman, are you ‘singing quakers ?’ Yea 
says They—Then take my squalling Brat 
of a child bere and sing to it says she for 
I have almost split my throat wth sing- 
ing to him and cant get the Rogue to 
sleep. They took this as a great Indig- 
nity, and mediately departed. Shaking 
the dust from their Heels left the good 
woman and her Child among the number 
of the wicked, 

“This is a Seaport place and acco- 
modated with a Good Harbour, But I 
had not opportunity to make particular 
observations because it was Sabbath day 
—This Evening. 

“ December 24, I set out with the 
Gentlewomans son who she very civilly 
offered to go with me when she see no 
parswasions would cause me to stay 
which she pressingly desired, and cross- 
ing a ferry having but nine miles to New 
Haven, in a short time arrived there 
and was Kindly received and well ac- 
commodated amongst my Friends and 
Relations. , 

“ The Government of Connecticut 
Collony begins westward towards York 
at Stanford (as I am told) and so runs 
Eastward towards Boston (I mean in my 
range, because I dont intend to extend 
my description beyond my own travails) 
and ends that way at Stonington—And 
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has a great many Large towns lying more 
northerly. It isa plentiful Country for 
provisions of all sorts and its Generally 
Healthy. No one that can’ and’ will’ 
be diligent in this place need fear po- 
verty nor the want of food: and Ray- 
ment. 

“ January 644, Being now well Re- 
cruited and fitt for business I discoursed 
the persons I was concerned with, that 
we might finnish in order to: my retarn 
to Boston. They delay? ag they had hi- 
therto done hoping to tire my Patience. 
But I was resolute to stayandseean End of 
the matter let it be never so much to my 
disadvantage—-So January 9th they come 
again and promise the Wednesday follow- 
ing to go through with the distribution of 
the Estate which they delayed till Thurs- 
day and then come with new amuse. 
ments. But at length by the mediation 
of that holy good Gentleman, the Rev. 
Mr James Pierpont, the minister of New 
Haven, and with the advice and assist+ 
ance of other our Good friends we conie 
to an accommodation and: distribution, 
which having finished though not fill Fe- 
bruary, the man that waited on the to 
York taking the charge of me I sit out for 
Boston. We went from New Haven tpon 
the ice (the ferry being not. passable 
thereby) and the Rey. Mr Pierpont. wth 
Madam Prout, Cuzin Trowbridge and di- 
vers others were taking Jeave wee went 
onward without any thing Remarkable 
till wee come to New London and I 
again at Mr Saltonstalls—and here I dis. 
mist my Guide, and my, Generos. enter- 
tainer provided me Mr Samuel [ogers of 
that place to go home with me—I stayed 
a day here Longer than I intended by the 
Commands of the Honble Governor Win- 
thrope to stay,and take a supper with 
him whose wonderfal at T may not 
omitt. The next morning I Crossed y¢ 


Ferry to Groton, having had the Honor 
of the Company, of Madam Livingston 
(who is the Govenors Daughter) and 
Mary Christophers and divers others to 
the boat—And that night Lodg at Sto- 
nington and had Rost Beef and pumpkin 


sause for supper. The next night at 
Haven’s and had Rost fowle, and the next 
day wee come to a river which by Rea- 
son of Y¢ Freshetts coming down was 
swell’d so high wee fear‘ it impassable 
and the rapid stream was very terrifying 
—However we must over and that in a 
small cannoo. Mr Rogers assuring me 
of his good Conduct, I after a stay of near 
an how’r on the shore for consultation 
went into the Cannoo, and Mr Rogers 
paddled about 100 yards up the Creek by 
the shore side, turned into the swift 





stream and dexterously steering her in a 
moment wee come to the other side as 
swiftly passing as an arrow shott out of 
the Bow by a strong arm. I staid on y® 
shore till Hee returned to fetch our 
horses, which he caused to’ swim over 
himself bringing the furniture in the Can- 
noo. But it is past my skill to express 
the Exceeding fright all their transactions 
formed in me. Wee were now in the 
colony of the Massachusetts and taking 
Lodgings at the first Inn we come too 
had a pretty difficult passage the next day 
which was the second of March by reason 
of the sloughy ways then thawed by the 
Sunn. Here I mett Capt. John Richards 
of Boston who was going home, So being 
very glad of his Company we Rode some- 
thing harder than hitherto, and missing 
my way in going up avery steep Hill, my 
horse dropt down under me as Dead; 
this new surprize no little hurt me meet- 
ing it Just at the Entrance into Dedham 
from whence we intended to reach home 
that night. But was now obliged to gett 
another Hors there and leave my own, 
resolving for Boston that night if possible. 
But in going over the Causeway at Ded- 
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ham the Bridge being overfiowed by the 
high waters comming down I very nar. 
rowly escaped falling over into the river 
Hors and all we twas almost a miracle 
I did not—now it grew late in the after. 
noon and the people having very much 
discouraged us about the sloughy way 
weh they said wee should find very difi. 
cult and hazardous it so wrought on mee 
being tired and dispirited and disapointed 
of my desires of going home that I agreed 
to Lodg there that night w°) wee did at 
the house of one Draper, and the next 
day being March 3d wee got safe home to 
Boston, where I found my aged and ten. 
der mother and my Dear and only Child 
in good health with open arms redy to 
receive me, and my Kind relations and 
friends flocking in to welcome mee and 
hear the story of my transactions and tra. 
vails 1 having this day bin five months 
from home and now I cannot fully ex. 
press my Joy and Satisfaction. But de. 
sire sincearly to adore my Great Bene. 
factor for thus graciously carying forth 
and returning in safety his unworthy. 
handmaid.” 


The Diary of the Rev. Mr Buckingham, in the same volume, is much less in- 
teresting, and written with far less ability. The author was a Presbyterian 
minister of Hartford in Connecticut, and accompanied the Connecticut 
as chaplain in the ex 


peditions against Canada, undertaken by the Colonies in 
1710 and 1711. To the expedition which sailed from Nantasket in 1710, it 
a that Massachusets furnished fourteen transports, Connecticut five, 
ew Hampshire two, and Rhode Island three, but the number of the troops 
on board is not stated. It is probable, however, they were not fewer than 
three thousand, as in the eo ym planned in 1709 against Montreal and Que- 
bec, the Colonies had supplied in quotas about that number of soldiers. Alto- 
ther, these two little relics are curious, and the American publisher deserves 
thanks of the statistical inquirer for having preserved them from oblivion— 
not that the works are in themselves of any great intrinsic value, but like the 
rude knotches which the first surveyors who penetrate the forests mark on 
the trees, they serve as guides to determine the extent and progress of location 
and improvement. 
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The Ghost of the Oratory. 
SCENE I. 


Master Rosert Buckpate. Siz RecinaLp BuckpA.eE Dg Reine. 
Rob. Brother, I wish thee joy. 
Reg. 
And, pray, of what, fair brother ? 
Rob. 
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With such a face? 


Reginald, 
I cannot rein the workings of my face— 
I cannot rein them, Reginald de Reine. 
Reg. 'That’s right now, Robert ;—pun upon it, man ;— 
Punning—though ill—for many an inward pang 
Ts a sure cure. Some pain ‘twill cost to work 
Thy merry vein, my brother,—while thy heart 
Throbs upon thorns: yet in the end thou'lt find 
The trouble will be paid by quieted griefs 
And eet ps pleasures. Punning—punning, Robert, 
Is your main salve for the heartach. But, to speak 
In earnest, hast thou griefs ? and may not, brother, 
A brother share yaa, 
‘Rob. Reginald, I have 
One grief, a heavy one: my brother may not 
Or share or hear it.—Else I were not dumb, 
As well I know Reginald were not deaf. 
Reg. T’ll not cross-question thee ; but whensoever 
Thy voice shall say, “ be open’d’”—here’s an ear 
Open’d shall be, Rob,—for that voice to thrill to 
A heart as true as thine, Can I say more? 
Rob. Thou can’st not. And that aching heart as truly 
Wishes thee joy again, 
Reg. And I again 
Would know of what, fair brother ? 
Rob. Oh, of what, 
All know too well. 
eg. Too well? why, then thou would’st 
They knew it not so well? 
Rob. Nay, nay—I care not 
Though all the world knew. 
Reg. Well then, Rob, what is it ? 
Rob. Why, that our father wills thee, will ye or nill, 
To wed a girl whom well I know thou wilt— 
As who would not ? 
Reg. Psha! I know whom you mean,— 
This daughter of the Duke of Aumarye, 
I hate her. 
Rob. Hate her, sir! 
Reg. Well, well—not hate her. 
George! brother, how ye blush! yes, yes, young Robert, 
Talk as thou wilt, thou art but young: that biush 
Is a fair scrivener, and writes boy too plainly 
On that clear brow for even a fool like me 
To boggle at the spelling. Brother—ah! brother,— 
Young budding wood-roses are colour’d deeply— 
They lose their blush by then their leaves unfold, 
Yon brilliant girl I hate not, save because 
They'd make me marry her. For otherwise 
Highly I do esteem, much must admire her, 
And love her—would, far as | can love woman. 
Vou. XVIII. 3K 
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Rob. Brother, thou hast my secret-—and my grief.— 

This Giuliana I do love. 

Reg. Secret—yes ; 

Why grief, though ? What! is’t pat to love a woman ? 
And thou yet lovest this grief: If there be love, 

That's not grief—love for Giuliana it should be ; 

For she is gentle-blooded, woman-hearted, 
Man-spirited, witty, fair, frank, gay, and young. 

If, thinking as thou dost love can be pleasure, 

Not grief, thou thinkest her love grief, not pleasure, 
Thou art unconscionable. 

Rob. My grief is 
Not that I love, but that I cannot woo, 

And cannot win, not wooing, 

Reg. Nor can wed, 

Not winning. Prettily argued !—Brother Buckdale, 
Ye might have trusted Reginald. Take—take her,— 
Take Giuliana, and God bless you both. 

Give me my loose-sheath’d sword, my well-fill’d beaker, 
Free hearts around, and a free heart within, 

And this free hand to fell my foe, and lift 

A wassail wine-cup to my lips; and I 

Will leave the lifting thither a fair hand, 

And the enringing with eternal shackles 

One’s right-hand fingers,—to whoever likes,— 

Thee, an ye list, fratello mio. 

Rob. Ah! fair brother, 
Granted ’twere done—where were our father’s lands, 
He dead ?—Who now is boy, mine elder brother ? 

Reg. I know my father’s temper, and well see 
His heart is set upon this cursed bridal. 

But—boy or no boy—here say I to thee, 
Brother, be thou the heir, I give thee lands, 
I give thee lordships, coronets, and balls, 
And all such trumpery, so that thou wilt take 
This beauty and her hopes all off my hands. 

Rob. Certes, small price for such a sacrifice. 

Reg. Sacrifice of my lands, or of thy freedom ? 
Small lordship or small favour, meanest thou ? 

No matter which, so *twere a bargain, Rob ; 
Let—let me be unfather’d—so unfetter’d, 
And—so I be a bachelor—base-born. 
But wed I will not whom I do not love ; 
And as for loving, where is she I love 
So well as marrying comes to? 
Rob. Reginald, 
I love a wine-cup, too, as well thou knowest ; 
I love a soldier’s sword, as thou hast seen ; 
Freedom I love, as many a man hath found ; 
But Giuliana is more worth to me 
Than darling liberty, or famous war, 
Or rosy, racy wine, with cluster’d diamonds, 
Crowning the full gold bowl of swelling friendship. 
For her I'd be an anchorite, and drink water ; 
For her I’d shepherd turn, and forswear steel ; 
For her become a slave, and bow before 
A slight feign’d frown in prostrate idolizing, 
And watch the outbreaking of a natural smile 
From two red lips, as Persians watch clear day, 
Outbudding from the uncurling leaves of cloud, 
That shroud up the so roselike east.—What, what 
Would I not give for her? Oh, I could be.... 
Reg. Up to the neck in love—I doubt thee not, 
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Brother. Well, woo herself, not me, and keep 
Thy vows, and all their poetry, to ply her 
Withal :—ye then may want them. 

Rob. Well, and then 

I'll win thy lady,—if I can, that is,— 

Yet let thee keep thy lands—for that I can. 

Reg. Tush! thou'rt not half a lover, to bring in 

An if ** Faint heart,” ’tis said, ye knew, “ ne'er won” — 
And certes, ’tis a maxim full as good, 

‘* Brave heart can never miss a bonne et belle.” 

Rob. Ah, Reginald—she may thee love, Reginald, 
Although thou be indifferent to her. 

Reg. Love me !—why, truly ay—and so she may, 
Nor no wrong to her taste. But when was ever 
, Lover in this dull world so chicken-hearted, 

As think—much more talk—all that may be ?—I-— 
Did I love—twere like lightning, fearlessly : 

Dart would I into my object’s deepest heart 

Ere she could query if we loved. 

Rob. But ladies 
Would scarcely like such lightning speed, and some 
Might think ye came to ruin, like the lightning. 

A most unlucky illustration, brother. 

Reg. Well, well! good bye! I render up all title 

In this fair lady. And, brother, be she thine: 

I have, I guess, not garrison’d her heart,— 

Void may’st thou find it!—or, if not, thou knowest 
Of storm and blockade somewhat. Go thy way— 
That is, into her presence. I'll go mine— 

Through the wide world—though pennyless, yet free. 

Rob. Dear —— I could almost worship thee, 
Were I not worshipping the dear gift thou givest. 
Good bye, whate’er befal! Thou ne’ertheless 
The elder and the heir shalt be—who will, 

Gainsay it! Thou hast shown me all the world~ 

All my world—and, this dear world if I win, 

I shall not weep like Philip’s son for more. 

I have a heart for Giuliana’s heart, 

I have a hand for Giuliana’s hand, 

I have an arm for Giuliana’s head, 

To raise it, pillow it, avenge it, shield it 

’Gainst harm, for wrong, ’mid restlessness, from -woe— 
What want I more?— 

Reg. Methinks I could not love 
Woman so well,—but that I would—to pour 
Over thy cheek such wine-red glee as this, 

And shoot such gay stars from thine eyes, and such 
A dance strike up to these young fingers’ pulses 
Of thine—most gladly give her. 

Rob. Noble fellow ! 
When next my hand, throbbing in thine, thou feelest— 
When next my girdling arms,-—thou'lt clasp a blest 
Brother—and favour’d lover, as I hope. 

Good bye ! 

Reg. Good bye! I trust so: I am sure of it. 
God speed thee, brother, well !—Stay, Robert,'stay ; 
What think ye? 

Rob 


. Think! why, that thou’rt keeping me 
Here, when I should be elsewhere. Pray, dispatch! 
Reg. Nay, patience, on Rob. Thou canst not see 


Giuliana at this time of day, ye know. 
Rob. Well, well! I'll stop, 
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Reg. Thou know’st that haunted castle 
Of Aumarye’s? 
Rob 


‘ On the borders of the chase ? 
Where they refused us lodging,—when, last week, 
Our horses jaded, and ourselves benighted, 
Hungry, hot, lost, and wearied with our hunting, 
The moon-besilver’d casements guided us 
Thither from that high holt, whereon our fire 
Was lighted for the night?—Well I remember it, 
By the bad board and bed the courtlage gave, 
To which they did direct us. 
Reg. Well, therein, 
And in the haunted chamber, I sleep to-night. 
Rob. 1 thought the duke denied thee leave. 
Reg. He did so,— 
The churl, he did so. But I’ve so arranged, 
By bribes and promises, with the old factotum, 
Who rules the roast among his grace’s ghosts, 
To scale a window after vesper-tide ; 
And all the needful keys I have, and full 
Instructions for the finding of the room. 
Ra And - for what? since thou must be aware 
Thy wager with yon merry foreigner, 
The black-hair’d duke of Parma, will be quash’d, 
Now Aumarye refuses his permission 
For thee to try the adventure. 
Reg. Bah ! it is not 
The crowns I care for. But I so had set 
My mind on this same mystery, which to tempt 
Parma defied me ; that I may not, cannot, 
And will not, draw a foot back, while my neck 
Is yet unwrung, and while my throat’s unslash’d. 
Ye need not preach. I’m fix'd. 
Rob. *Tis an odd thing 
Aumarye should deny thee. 
So it is. 


Reg. 
How Tong has he been here at court ? 
Rob. Three weeks. 
The feast of the most blessed ‘Trinity 
Was over when he came. 
‘Three weeks! and I 


Reg. 
All bat betroth’d in three weeks! by my faith, 
Our father and this duke have not been slow: 
Yet somewhat slow it seems, for full three weeks 
Never to hint he such a castle had 
So near us as this, brother. 
Rob. Whimsical, 
Certes, it is; to be so close in this, 
And he and his fair daughter just from Venice— 
Venice the open-hearted and the gay :— 
The serving-men, too, changed,—not one retain’d, 
They say, that there he boarded. Know ye, brother, 
How long it is since.our England saw the duke ? 
Reg. Years—years. He was at Venice, when his wife, 
A daughter of the country, and a bride, 
Scarce of twelvemonths, died, leaving him her image 
In his sad heart, and in his arms another— 
A miniature—Giuliana, not till then 
Born to a father’s tearful kisses. Men, 
At the last Carnival, when I was there, 
And much with him and her, did prate how he, 
Before that long-mourn’d day of mingling woe 
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And comfort—far and long had roam’d beneath 

The golden skies of spicy cy India, 

And cleft the pearly Babelmandel straights 

Often—since he in sight of our chalk cliffs 

First clomb a ship with youth’s elastic 2 

Nor hail’d those cliffs again. I oft was to 

How soon a sadness o’er his sunny brow 

Stole, as the virgin blush of his loved bride 

Cool’d to the wife’s calm majesty ; a sadness 

Which brighten’d mostly at her smile, but quick 

Sunk, without will, upon his beart afresh. 

Sometimes, in her most sparkling hours, his eyes 

Gleam’d wand y with brine unbidden. Oft 

A memory, when spoke her fondliest, 

pepe his soon-stifled sighs. “T'was very clear 

ll was lock’d in his spirit, which none knew, 

yo which oft made his ardent love for her 

a, “neath remember’d melancholy. Such 
e, tis said, ere this Giuliana lived ; 

And such—the elder Giuliana dead, 

This beauty’s mother—I myself did know him. 
Rob. Knew’st thou the “ Giuliana well, 


Then, at the time thou speakest of ? 
Reg. Yes—well. 
Rob. And was she then the angel she is now? 


What thoughtest thou ? 
Reg. Why—much admired her, oft 


Her company courted, loved, though—not a ian 
Rob. Well, that’s a mystery passing 
To me at least. Know her—and yet not love 
Heaven unbarr’d to thine eyes ood ears,—and vad 
No aspiration of thy soul thereto? 
Insensible—insensi unless 
Some other sovereign had her standard raised, 
Reginald, in thy first-discovered heart. 
I, I think, even so should have forgotten 
My t true and due allegiance. 
Nay, nay! guess not. 
For, mg and troth, ‘twas not so.—Marriages, 
We all know, Rob, are match’d in heaven ;—and seal’d 
Giuliana was for thee. 
Rob. Well then—to-morrow 
Thou 'lt tell me the adventure of the night. 
Reg. If honour toward the duke allow the telling, 


Brother, I will. Good bye! 
Rob. God guard thee, oe ! 
No other guard thou’lt wish,—and, as I 


Wilt like no other spy. 
Reg. God bless thee, Rob ! 


SCENE II. 





Master Roserr Buckpare. GIvLIANA. 
Rob. Good morrow to my brother’s fair betroth’d. 
Giu. Ere Master Buckdale’s brother, sir, need count 
On Aumarye’s alliance, he may think 
On the old saying—that theres many a slip 
Between the gamening ¢ cup and thirsty 

Rob. Most princely lad ¥> Master Buck were 
Right glad to think——yea ‘glad, madanie, to dream 











The Ghost of the Oratory. 
A slip might be between his brother’s lips 
And those that speak thus proudly. 
Giu. Say ye so? 
Now I were fain my sire could hear the words 
You have given vent to. 


Why were ye so fain, 


Fair dame ? ‘aiid lama 

Giu. ink you Aumarye would hear 
That his child’s izhted, poe yet wed her into 
The house that slights her ? 

Rob. And would ye withhold 
That hand then from my brother ? 

Giu. Would I! Will I— 
Ye should have ask’d, sir. I have vow'd to do it,— 
Have sworn it to my father—to my God, 
And here again to you before that God, 
I swear I will not wed Sir Reginald. 
Robe me they may in bridal garments—deck me, 
If so they please, in wedding gauds—and drag me 
To the polluted altar—and repeat me 
Their mockery of the holy marriage rite : 
But—ere wed him—I’ll die: and, as mine oath 
I break not, let my Saviour’s blood assoil me ! 
Scold may my father, and my kindred hate me. 
My brethren storm, and all your family rise 
To quench the burning insult with our blood,— 
But Giuliana will not falsify 
Her oath, nor forfeit heaven by swearing love 
To any man she loves not. 

; Hear her, Christ ! 

Hear thou this princely lady,—yes ! and bless her ! 
Down on my knees—here on my knees, Giuliana, 
Behold me—nor withdraw this white white hand. 
That front is form’d so nobly, crowns so nobly 
That noble face,—that, oh! thine heart can not 
Cancel their nobleness sure ?—thy lovely lips 
Spake not these words from pride of birth,—for that 
Thou art too proud for.—Tell me—tell me truly, 
Since thou wilt never wed Sir Reginald— 
Say, dost thou love another? 

Giu. Sir, it may be— 
It may be I do now,—at any rate 
I may hereafter—if ye’ll give me leave. 

Rob. Ah! nay, recal that word :—smile not—not so 
Upon my sorrows smile. For this sad heart 
Will canker with the everlasting worm, 

While yet ’tis red with all the natural juices 

Of budding youth. These eyes I now feel burning 
While thee they look on ; they will quench their fires 
In early wesging—Oeeees quite away 

My life and love together,—or no! not love, 

That must survive all save annihilation, 

Which cometh not toman. I love—love thee,— 
Wilt thou not speak, Giuliana ? 

Giu. Have I not? 

Rob. Yes, but so darkly and so triflingly. 

Giu. Answer’d I not your question? Said I not 
That, as I did not love Sir Reginald, 

It might be I do love another now, 
At any rate might be I one day might? 

Rob. Sweet riddle-maker! wilt .... 
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Giu. Dull riddle-reader ! 
Wilt not.... 
Rob. Guess who that other is? Oh, would 


Why, have I said as yet 
There is another ? 
Rob. Yes: or, if thou hast not, 
There is. Whois it? I’ve no right to ask ; 
Torture me not, Giuliana: say thou lovest,— 
Say me, or promise that thou wilt, or grant me 
Thou canst perhaps hereafter—but perhaps. 
Giu. I give you, sir, my hand ;—nay, but to kiss it,~ 
Only to kiss I mean, sir. 
Rob. *Tis so sweet 
To kiss thy hand, what honey—what nectar will it 
Be thy dear lips to kiss ! 
Giu. * Would,” sir, ye mean 


\ No; will it—must it—shall it : 
For oh it will—it must— it shall be mine, 
That ecstasy of ecstasies. Lo! laughs 
Thy light eye, those too cruel lips belying, 
Which on my hopes will smile not. 
Gi Why—may I 


wu. 
Not laugh on Master Buckdale, when he climbs 
So high as Aumarye ; and yet not smile 


On his high hopes ? 

Rob. Pooh, pooch ! thou dost—thou dost ; 
Thou canst not keep that sweet mouth from the mercy 
That curls it like heaven’s bow,—like love’s, I mean, 


I beg th don. 
Giu. nf Oh, ’tis granted, sir. 
Rob. Yes, for thou art so kind. 
Giu. Oh no! not therefore, 
But for ye spake so right at first, nor needed 
Further correction. 
Rob. How ? because heaven’s bow 
Ts love's. : 
Giu. No ; for my mouth thus downward curls 
With weariness of your vows,—like the great bow 
Set on heaven’s tearful face. 
Rob. So long a face 
Pull not thou, dear,—for though the prettiest faces, 
‘They say, do make the ugliest grimaces, 
This pretty one doth give their saw the lie, 
And will not be distorted. No! nor now, 
Thou canst not frown,—and oh ! those smooth bright lips, 
As, when they rail, their railing is but raillery,— 
So, when they pout, therewith but say, ‘< Come kiss us.” 
Ay, by this buss, which on my sovereign’s hand 
I seal my vow of vassalage withal, 
Swear I, that closer, kinder, happier kiss 
I'll not forego for ever. 
Giu. Sir, your sovereign 
Were I indeed, I’d banish you my presence ; 
But, as itis.... 
Rob. Thou wilt not? Yet thou art 
My a with all powers save banishment. 
Giu. And that I have, being no sovereign. 
Rob. Yet, if thou wert, or if, not being, still 
Thou hast such power, thou sure would never use it. 
And, though thou didst debar me my queen’s presence, 
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Buckdale would be thy knight, Giuliana, ever, 
And would, until thou deignedst pay his wage, 
Cleave to thy side, albeit with unseen service, 
Yet truer than is the blue of yon strong sky, 
And purer than is the diamond of yon sun, 
And lasting—lasting, long as thou requirest. 

Giu. But put the case, I ask a term of time, 

Which were commensurate with the endless groans 
That forsworn faithbreakers must breathe hereafter ? 

Rob. Then wert thou no Giuliana, but a fiend 
Feigning her shape, to torture true love with 
His own hell’s perjury pangs. 

Giu. Good den, friend Buckdale, 
Your friend will leave you. Only for a time, though ; 
When next I see you, ready be to bear 
All torments my worst malice can inflict. 

Rob. Farewell, mine angel! My saint tutelar, 
Adieu awhile! If fiends were like to thee, 

No wonder ’twere, men sell their souls to them ; 
And, if fiend were synonymous with demon, 

And demon meant what once it did intend, 

Then thou might bear the name ; for, oh ! thou hast 
A demon’s knowledge of the thoughts that vein 

My deep heart’s mine, and demon’s power to work 
Those thoughts, and purify their ore to bullion. 

Giu. Forefend us! what a learned clerk is here ! 
Aroint thee, sorcerer ! 

Rob. Sorcerer indeed, 

To turn an angel to a fiend. 

Giu. To prove me 
A fiend ye’ve tried, sir ; and to make me one 
Needs but a little more such foolish talk ; 
For, anger me, I say not what I shall be, 

A very shrew, with very slender patience, 
And a most reinless tongue. Adieu! 

Rob. Adieu ! 
Tis a most winning one :—How statelily 
And yet how y she glides away, 

As a white galley-sail, ‘tween light green groves 
Tracking the windings of a glancing river 
Upon an odorous summer afternoon ! 


SCENE III.—An Oratory. 
Srr Rectnatp Bucxpa.e DE RENE. 


Reg. This is the room. Sad, silent, sombre, saintly, 
It shows indeed no unfit haunting place 
For things of echoless footstep, tongueless voice, 
And laughterless beatitude. Yon moon 
Glares through the gaily scutcheon’d casement’s glass 
Like some great ghostly world’s pale queen. Within— 
Crucifix, altar, kneeling-cushion, book, 
Seem as for years they'd no:intrusion known, 
Since mortal here last worshipp’d. And without— 
How solemn sweet a landscape seems to ask 
For something Him to worship. 'When—oh! when, 
Heaven—sweet Heaven, shall I ‘mid this fair world 
Shake off the sensible weight of loneliness 
Which o’er me will steal at some certain points 
Of time and place ; though often, and elsewhere, 
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My blither spirits burn, as the battle-horse’s 
Burn at the trumpet, or the talbot’s come 
Forth from his: keener eyes, when winds the bugle 
Its wakening blast. . How frequent have I wish'd, 
That lusty liveliness might prove undying, 
And evenin that sunny noon of heart, 
Which ’mid my brotherhood in arms I feel, 
And ’mid the glances gay of happy womankind, 
And even in lonely nature’s solitude, 
That so for ever might my amare ey blood 
Rush like spring’s unchain’d mountain streams! But so 
It will not be. And yet in this decline 
Of the hot soul, a kind of pleasure seems 
To be, if there be not such, as I know, 
Save then one feels alone. Sweet Giuliana, 
Thou art not lonely, Robert is not lonely, 
Hundreds who love and are loved, are not lonely, 
Hundreds there are who find not what I find, 
Hundreds there are who think not what I think, 
Hundreds there are who pant not as I pant 
For one—one dear fond heart to lean on. Angel 
Of love! who fliest from fast by God’s own throne— 
For surely there thy seat is to refresh 
Our cold-iced world with the warm bosom’s summer,—— 
How oft hast thou just shown me thy bright tresses 
Scattering across my path, and yet hast hidden 
The glories of thy godlike visage still— 
_ Still from mine asking eyes. Ah! eyes how many 
Have shot their ion arrows to my heart, 
Yet the sweet venom, sore against my will, 
In fated absence found its antidote. 
How hath a stately form, slim waist, slight foot, 
Or too brief converse dwelt in my blest soul 
For weeks, for months, yet fleeted ! Cruel Love, 
To hold thy mantling glass brim’d to my lips, 
And then, when I would quaff it, straight it burst. 
Oh, shall I therefore deem it poison ?>—Well, 
Poison’d or no, let let me drain thy wine, 
Luxurious laughing Loves What thoughts are these 
For one that’s bound. on.such.adventure? Fancy, 
Who shall bring thee to anchor, Fancy ? Shall 
The sense of peril? No ; that least of all; 
Not that, if even aught else can: on the eve 
Of the cursed hangman’s morning, doth the thief 
With undetected 6 eons his sleep ; 
And, on the vigil of the frightful day 
Dedicate to the headsman, doth the rebel— 
Well born—refined—high soul'd—need not even sleep 
To screw his dark soul to the joy of blood, 
And haughty ambition’s ginsaeh and. the power 
And hoped-for ease of kingship. Many ri 
Hath man in him, ask more than mam to solve : 
And this is of the number. I'll think no more ; 
I’ve thought enough already, and it tires: me.— 
Streamlets, how.musical sing ye to night’s ear,— 
Deep, deep beneath me glistering through the trees, 
And undergirdling earth's. round breasts with silver— 
Earth’s odorous hills, whereon the amorous mists 
Seek nightly. their soft slumbers. Waving woods, 
-Far, far around me, aud as far below me, 
What whisper. ye unto your smiling skies « 
Which man may not interpret ?>—Dewy eyes - 
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Of Heaven, why laugh ye in your happiness 

Upon the wildly whispering woods ? .... But soft ! 
What nearer light from yon fair turret window 
Gleams sudden? ’Tis a female form that bears it,— 
That sets it down,—that draws—oh, jealous spite ! 
The hangings of the casement to. What n 

In this dead solitude of solitudes 

To curtain so thy chamber, lady fair ? 

O charming shame, more charming by concealing 
Such charms as that fine shape bespake !—Ah, see ! 
Her form superb again flits on my sight, 

Vague, yet still lovely from its very vagueness : 

Now to her hair one light wrist is advanced, 

Now wide with throat thrown back she shakes the mass 
Of all her loosen’d locks of beauty about her ; 

Now o’er her head those snake-like arms wreathe high, 
Winding the wavy tresses. Is this love 

Palpitates in my bosom—chills my cheek, 

And straightway scorches it—throbs on my temples, 
As though the trickling water-drop of torture 

Dripp’d ceaseless on my scull >—Oh, is this love ? 

Or is it but Love’s herald? some unknown 

And undefinable influence, such as should 

Enter into the struck soul at first sight, 

Saying, “‘ Room, room for Love! room for his image! 
*Tis she,—she eomes, she comes! make clean the heart— 
Make empty of all else the faney ! Place, 

Place for the idel ye henceforth must worship !” 
Thus, thus it out is. .... O blessed night ! 

O blessed beauty. of the tintless earth ! 

O blessed brilliance of the enlarging skies ! 

Well, earth, may thy far boundary farther seem ; 


Well, Heaven, may thy high vault less fathomable 


Sparkle on my happy ken. Scene dimly fair, 

That spread’st around me,—how art thou excell’d 
By yon dim veiled beauty, as she stands 

With disguised gesture and but half-seen grace 
Tempting the hungry gaze? Ah! all is dark, 

And she hath sought her resting-place And this, 
Reginald, is’t—thou thoughtest—calledst Love ? 
Thus seen, if I may call it seen,—thus seen 

_ For the first time,—and only thus: no line 

Of her sweet countenance made out ; no grace 
Descried, save this most unaccountable, 

Yet not less overwhelming sense of beauty, 

Which through my throbbing wrist thrills quicker, ah! quicker, 
Quicker than ever fever’s blood beat. Nay, — 
*Tis the oy a of prophetic fate— 

My fate of love, luxuriousness, and bliss, 

That breatheth a new life into my nostrils, 

Aud makes me doubly man, to seek thee out, 

To woo thee in thy loveliness, to guard thee, 

If need be, and to win thee, mistress mine, 

Maugre all bars.—Ah ! what if she should be 

Not worth thy winning, Reginald !—no vows, 
Most wary knight! for in this haunted chamber 
They'll strictly be recorded ;.... Pooh! I’m prosy ; 
No wonder, for I’m drows Ha! what's that ? 
Nay, it is but the moonlight. Nodding! nay, 
This will ne’er do, Sir Reginald de Reine ; 

I must awake, and this adventure await:.... 

Say not so, fairest lady .... Pooh, I dream... . 
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Oh, no, I love as truly as... Where am I? 

There’s sleep hangs in the very air.... What! thou, 
Thou, whom the evening of the Carnival 

I track’d, my stately masquer, to thy barge, 

And lost thee so.... what do I prate about? .... 

A gondola there ‘was not to be had, 

Else I had chased thee—but I vow’d to love, 

And on my knees here by those mild eyes swear, 
That gleam so like a spectre! hence, avaunt ! 

Where is my sword gone? ....God! I do but dream. 
’Tis useless watching thus: I'll sleep in peace ; 

This silent chamber hath sure a slumberous charm 

I cannot counteract ;—Guard me, good God. 

Christ and good angels, guard me !——— 


SCENE IV. 
Master Rosert Buckpate. Giuliana. 


Giu. I trust my father will not hear of this : 
*Twill chafe him. Even me, since our arrival, 
He bath still put off from visiting the castle ; 
Nor knew I till last week that ’twas his own. 
This is mysterious. . 

" : "Tis Soe 
Let us not onward ; rest thee, rest ayvhile, 
A little while, in yonder mossy bower. 
"Tis spicy sweet as is this sunny lawn ; 
And yon its fountain is musical as the hum 
Of the gay bees that flit here ; and its cool, 
Pleasanter than the sultry noon. ; 

Giu. No, Buckdale, 
We must be wise and wary, who are yet 
Unsanction’d lovers. Too long noontide meetings 
Are not for us now: my father soon 
Returns from the King’s rising. In this place, 

Fair sir, perhaps this evening.—Shall ye note it ? 

Rob. Yes, dear, with more religion, than a saint 
His hours canonical. And after vespers ? 

For holy hours are fittest with mine angel 
To meet. ' 

Giu. Well—one hour after even-song. 

Rob. I'll fail not, as I live. 

Giu. Commend me, then, 

To your brave brother. Brave he is, as this 
Perilous quest shows him,—and most noble too, 
As, Buckdale, we well know. Your brother is 


One I had loved, if.... 
. He had not had a brother ? 


But meant it. 
Giu. Doth it follow 
I meant so, because so ye understood me ? 
Rob. No ; but it follows from the wreathed kindness 
Of those carnation lips,—whose premises 
Are plainly smiles—whereon I infer hope. 
Giu. Love's logic often is sophistical. 
But fare ye well! farewell, good Master Buckdale, 
Rob. No freer leave-taking ? 
Giu Well, then, good Buckdale, 
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Rob. Am I a heathen in thy sight— 
A faithless one? ..... 
Giu. Perhaps. 
Rob. An unbeliever?..... 


Giu. That—I am possibly, 
Rob An excommunicate,— 


That thou'lt not call me by a Christian name ?— 
Giuliana, will not Robert please thine ear, 
Nor honest Rob? 
Giu. Pardon me, that I robb’d you 
Of such a soft monosyllabic name. 
Robin, or Rob, if I may be so saucy, 
Farewell till eventide. 
Rob. Which thou wilt make 
A noon of—with thy lightsome presence, sweet. 
Giu. Ney, keep me not. Here comes Sir Reginald : 
Excuse to him my haste. 
Rob. Farewell—farewell ! 
Soft thy siesta sink on those sweet lids, 
And send thee dreams of pleasure. 


Master Ros. BuckpDAte. 


Bless her, Heaven ! 
Summer-like breath on her, aromatic airs, 
And let her slumber lightly mid heaven’s music 
And Eden’s odours. 


Master Ros. BucxpAre. Sir Rec. BuckpALe Le REINE. 


Well—how slept ye, brother ? 
And why dost look so sad ?— 


Reg. Sad do I look ? 
Alas ! why should I? Thou without doubt thinkest 


I slept not. 

Rob. Didst thou ? 

Reg. Yes, and soundly too. 

Rob. Slept and saw naught ?—-well, therefore ‘tis thou’rt sad. 

Reg. I knew not that I look’d so. 

Rob. Oh, thou dost,— 
And art.—Pale art thou, o’erwatch’d, and weary. Hath aught 
Appear’d unto thee, Reginald ? 

Reg. Oh, yes! 

Nay, speak not of it ;—as I dare not think,— 
And yet must think it o’er each day, each hour— 
Each night before I sleep, and, when I sleep, 
Dream—dream of it till Liagering morning dawns. 
Robert, thy brother is mark’d out by fate 

For wretchedness,—for hopeless wretchedness,— 
Wretchedness of the heart and of the brain, 
Which will outlive the body, and coeval 

Be with the unwithering spirit. Nay, nay, nay— 
Fool that I am, thus to forswear myself, 

Who vow’d so lately thou should’st never guess 
What must thy well of bliss defile with woe. 

Rob. With counsels medicinal to us both, 
Perhaps, that fountain may be mix’d, if through 
Thy griefs thou give it channel. Come, unveil thee! 
What was’t so frightful thou can’st not forget ? 

What is’t so fearful thou can’st shrink from meeting ? 

Reg. Frightful !—ah, no—save to lone Adam seem’ 
Eden’s last best form frightful. Yet, ’tis fearful— 
My fate—my fate, which J even dread to dare, 

Yet cannot—scarce would—’scape from. 
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Rob. So said I, 
When hopelessly I Giuliana loved. ' 
Herein thou t naught save what to suffer 


Reg. So ever to the cursed 
The blessed say, as if 'twere consolation 
Their curse hath naught of newness. 

Rob. But if Christ 
And his good ae wipe off one woe;— 
Why not another ? 

Reg. Oh! why not indeed ? 
Why not—why not ? But what are worms, that they 
Should question Supreme foresight ?—ay, or struggle 
Against its bridle,—nay, or ‘gainst its spur >— 
But who art thou dost thy lot ’gainst mine set ? 
What—what is thine ?—didst thou, then, ever love 
A beautiful, bewildering, witching fiend ? 


Answer me that. 

Rob. Ask Giuliana that. 
She will say, “ Yes.” I dare not use of her 
The name—she gave herself but yesterday. 
But come, what broods there in thy faney ? 

Reg. ‘Tush ! 

Ye talk of love’s light trifling,—of hard words 

By soft lips utter’d,—and of bitter railing— 

So bitter, it bewitcheth. I do speak 

Of heli’s and fate’s unglotted scorn of man : 

I—of the discord—of thy brother’s mood 

O’erstrung by doomed love’s too violent hand : 

I—of the madness of the monstrous brain 

Stung by the whirring, whizzing form that wheels 
Round me, which I must catch at—and in vain,— 
"Tis not within my reach—.... What said’st thou? Fancy ! 
Fie—fie! I saw her with these eyeballs ;—saw her— 
Her, or it, or whate’er it was—as clear 

As....can I not see thee thus close—close—close ? 

Roh. O, God! my brother, shut those frenzied eyes: 
I cannot face them. 

Reg. No? and that’s a marvel— 

Is it >—ye cannot ? no! how should ye >—No— 
For they have faced a thing of loftier place 

With looks of admiration fond, deep love, 

Intensest ecstasy, and fadeless memory,— 

And possibly have drunk power unworldly froin 
That face ot strange and supra~mortal beauty, 
Which—wheresoever I wander, and however 

I strive to escape it—yon thin unebvious air 

Shapes itself to an image of. Ay! ‘tis there— 
Psha! look not: thou canst not behold it. JZ do,— 
I do, and shall,—till shrouds my dying day 

These eyes, this heart, this brain in senselessness. 
Fly from me, fly from whom fate’s book hath bann’d : 
Doubt not—stay not ;—I am not lonely ;—with me 
Have I what it is Paradise to look on,— ten 
Hell—hell to look on—as for aye must I— 

Vainly yet lovingly. Hence, brother, hence! 

Or?’ Sones far :—Oh, let me—let me hence 

From living men, where thou, nor any friendly, 
May weep to watch my young cheek fall away,— 
My young brow wrinkle with ceaseless secret thought,— 
My young eyes straining till they become blind 
With looking after—may be looking on 
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Once more that spirit’s unearthly loveliness. 
Look ! is not mine hair whiten’d in one night ? 
If not, it might have been,—yes ! in one hour 
Of last eventful strange night’s middle watch. 

Rob. Thou saw’st then somewhat? Tell me—and sit down. 

Reg. Desolate—desolate—why should I not 
Sit and tell, and tell o’er, and o’er again 
What is for ages link’d to me ;—to 
Almost for ever in my bodily sight— 
As now it is, there, though other sensible things 
Dim its dear clearness ;—and in my soul’s sight 
To be quite, quite for ever? Nay—my words 
Why should I waste? But thou wilt patient hear ;— 
But hear thou wilt,—and I cannot refuse thee :— 
Hear then in brief; if I in brief can tell it, 
Which yet I doubt. Entrance I gain’d last night ; 
And gain’d the room—an oratory.. There— 
Long time I loiter’d eager ; but my haste 
Hurried not on the hour’s portentous pace. 
Much I gazed from the window,—but of that 
I will not now; somewhat there was, which all 
Who like to look on earth’s charms love to see ; 
But somewhat was there more ; I saw thenze,—such 
As heretofore had an adventure seem’d, 
But now I note it not, nor think of it, 
Things so note-worthier follow’d. Much I mused 
On thee—on Giuliana—on myself,— 
Till my thoughts wander’d, and went sliding off 
In dreams gay—lovely—or horrible—as it chanced ; 
And by my frequent fits of shumberousness, 
(For a prodigious heaviness hung on the air,) 
And by my sudden starts therefrom, I found 
Watching was then a jest.—Hours had to pass 
Ere the appointed one. -I threw me back 
Upon a chair and slept—or rather slumber’d 
"Tween sleep and dozing. Many were my dreams, 
Various and discontinuous ; things, that night 
Seen for the first time, and things, long ago 
Seen, which I ne’er again shall see, did blend 
Strangely and brokenly with ghastly things, 
Such as we hear in childhood, scorn in youth, 
And doubt in manhood, save when seen. At last 
I awoke,—remember’d in some minutes where 
I was ; and, while the clock toll’d twelve, saw—what 
Quite ’woke me, if before waking was doubtful. 
The moon shone in the chamber,—and I beheld 
The door distinctly open—and a sha 
Steal in—I say steal, not that its steps wanted 
Majesty, or that all-o’erawing motion 
Which heralds worth, but from its noiselessness, 
Its lifelessness, I might say ; not an echo 
Rung to its tread, or whisper’d to its breath ;— 
Dark was her face—for ’twas a woman’s form,— 
Dark as is night’s—when crested with the crescent— 
But by the forehead’s locks, the downward eyes, 
And cheek quite shaded,—she on sleeping earth 
Looks down and smiles in Indian loveliness. 
So dark was that face,—but ’twas in the dark, 
Or in, at most, only the room’s half light : 
Into the moonshine she came on,—and there 
That visage sweet show’d duskier, for heaven's gleam 
Her light loose lawny vestment silver’d—so 
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Contrasting the brown beauty of her face. 

Oh, what a face that was !—ideal truth 

Ne’er poised so justly the well-mated features— 

All moulded as in England’s ha picet country, 
Where man’s eye roams bewitch'd.—But naught of fair, 
If cold and pale mean fair, beam’d through the rose 
Of her rich royal cheek : And on her front, 

Though lofty and polish’d, no pure pearl had fear’d 
To hang outrivall’d,—save it hung too near 

The pearly lakes where her black eye-balls swam ; 
Nay, they swam not: Fix’d and serene they gleam’d 
Through her complexion’s clear and cloudless hazel— 
And under her black but evenly bent brows— 

And over her blush, that on the bright brown skin 
Bloom’d like a rose-bush in a hyacinth bed. 

Black as the brambleberry—or her eyes— 

The long wreath’d locks, some braided, on her head 
Were knotted,—and her very face had blanch’d, 
But for the thin white snowy gown, which clung, 

In small folds, her dark billowy breasts about— 
And little low-curved shoulders—and slight waist— 
And roundly, slowly tapering limbs—and last 
Flow’d back from one bare forward foot, so small, 
So delicate, it seem’d to spot, not hide, 

The moonlit floor below it. Not my first— 

My second—or third glance caught the whale grace 
Of that unworldlike statue that stood rooted 

In the mid chamber, with the sorcery glare 

Of its so stirless eyes, enchaining me 

In wen — in pe Fear’s chill damp 

Im ’d my brow,—but yet my quivering li 
Burn'd with that pain X ahentlen parties beauty 
On which I gazed. She spake no word to me— 


She made no sign, but gazed me, as I were 
ught 


A thing of na : then lift her face, as out 

On the sky to look ; but her black lifeless eyes 
Unseeing seem’d, and on their orbs the light 
Smote and sate stirlessly. But mine methought 
Would crack their strings, so strain’d they after that 
Superior essence bodied in my presence. 

She moved towards the altar-table, and sigh’d,— 
She bow’d her head in prayer, and slightly sobb’d ; 
She look’d up to the crucifix and smiled— 

The image of the crucifix, that from 

The holy cross seem’d smiling on her worship : 
And I meanwhile could move not from my place, 
Such influence was upon me ; nor mine eyes 

Could from the white curve of her kneeling figure 
Unlock themselves. Her silent orisons, 

It seems, were finish’d ; for the spirit raised 

Le the dusk splendour of her meek mild face, 

The eyelids as before widedrawn, the eyes 
Gleaming in ghostly fixedness. A couc 

Stood by the further wainscot ; thither moved she : 
There those luxurious limbs were loosely laid— 
Modestly wimpled, save one elegant ankle : 

She slept, or rather seem’d to sleep ;—her lips 
Murmur’d—as though she were a creature of mind— 
With sounds of melody, but not quite meaning ; 
And, as they sunder’d; lo ! like daisies wreathed 
*Mong red carnations, lay within their red 

The glossy teeth. I durst not stir. I-durst 
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Scarce draw my breath; while there her wavy bosom 
So like a woman’s heaved, that wonder whisper'd me, 
«Oh! have not.spirits hearts like women’s too?” 
And long, and eagerly, and fierily. 
I , and love grew in me; while that fear 

ich iees boldest. hearts in fleshly presences 
Could not allay this feverish frenzy, which 
Is thus part of me ever. Long, oh! long 
I fed on that sweet vision ; soon—too soon 
It rose,—but still her open eye was settled, 
And still her step was silky silent, and 
Her mouth still y mute ; and through the door 
Past she. The supernatural strength, which braced me 
Through that strange interview, was loosen’d. Dim 
Wax’d my weak, reeling, and o’erstrained eyes ; 
I shiver’d, and I sicken’d, and I sank 
Swooning upon the floor ;—~and when I rose, 
The dappled east was ripening with red morn.— 
Hast thou not heard enough ? is not my tale 
Long enough-—horrible enough to thee, my brother ? 
Who seest Reginald de Reine a slave 
To this most hopeless, awful, unearthly passion, 
Which beats within my bosom—feel how strongly, 
Which burns beneath my temples—feel how fiercely, 
Till at the last, nor is that last long hence, 
It must wear out and eat away the clay 
Which cases soul and intellect. Then I 
Shall become like to thee, sweet—sweet—swect spirit, 
And like as poor polluted man can be ; 
And find thee out, and be with thee, and lie 
In the Eden of thy lovee Why—why not now ?— 
Oh, did I call thee fiend ? or think thee aught 
Save angel? I am mad, and thou'lt forgive me. 


When, when shall I come to join thee ? 
Rob. Brother, brother, 
This is some dream. Ye slept; ye dreamt ye woke ; 


But woke not truly till ye dreamt ye swoon'd. 
What further ? 

Reg. Further, Robert ? why this further. 
Wake from that dream I never shall. Whosoe’er 
And whencesoe’er that spirit that enthrals me— 

My being is bound to hers eternally— 

The living to the dead it may be, but 

Bound notwithstanding ; bound—till both be dead, 
Or rather living both. Oh! for that death, 

When I shall be re-born! When will it come? 

Rob. Brother, go watch again another night. 
Wake in right earnest; sleep through all to-day ; 
Take opium that ye may so, if ’tis needful ; 

But, watch and wake to-night ; and pray to Christ 
To ward both waking fallacies and wild dreams. 
Then if this spirit show herself again— 

On the third night together we will watch ; 
And—if to my yet unwon sight it come— 

We will address it, Reginald, and learn 

The purpose of its walking. 

Teg: Robert, Robert, 
Thou balmest my sore soul. ‘Then I shall see her— 
See her again. . ‘To-morrow may take thought 
For what concerneth it; but this—this night 
Is at the worst mine own. 

Rob. Stay, Reginald! 

15 
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Mr Rosent Bucxpats. 
He will not;—cure him, Heaven! Oh! if this be 
A spirit good, and not a dream, it will not 
Sure tempt him on to such mad misery. 


SCENE V.—Tie Oratory. 
Sir REGINALD BuckDALe pg REINE. 


Again upon one hour, one place, one person, 

If person I may call what's incorporeal, 

My destiny seems hanging. Spirit, spirit, __. 

Wilt thou not come ?—Oh ! sure it is thine hour ; 

Why but for one short hour dost thou deign walk 

Before the eyes of mortals? Ah! a mortal 

Am I? or, if a mortal, am I man, 

Who thus am separated from all men 

By mystery of this fierce affection, which, 

Told to their ears, would seem unnatural ? 

Is it not so?—ah! that thought I cannot brook, 

Thitherward dare not look: I only feel 

That this delay is horrific. Stars, oh! hear me ;— 

Planets, hear as ye wander ; for ye sure 

Meet her luxuriant form come floating by 

Your jewell’d cars, and by the diamond seats 

Of yon your thousand sistering stars,—their orbs 

Passing in glory, and your own in fleetness ;— 

Ye angels of Heaven’s hosts, cloud not—oh ! cloud not, 

Lest despair whisper me yon skies do frown ; 

Echo my prayers up to God’s opphere throne ; 

Let me not cheated be by a mad love 

Of what exists not ; or, if *twere no dream 

Of fancy or of slumber,—be not these 

Put up for naught—these supplications vague 

Of mine for pity, for the leave to keep 

This passion, which is, even as my heart's blood, 

Mine action’s vital spring. Even though I wear 

My heart away with longing, and my life, 

Still let me long and love, till I become 

Akin to her pure nature ;—if indeed 

Ere then fate’s chain across my haven of hope 

Be drawn ; even so my destiny hath a breeze 

Will drive me on that bar, though there I split : 

So be it. Oh! how loudly this room’s silence 

Speaks of her saintlike presence ; and yon couch 

Where lay her lovely form,—so far eclipsing 

All, mind e’er mou or pencil paints—or chisel 

Carves, or hath carved, the Parian stone to. Thee, 

Sweet sofa, I may kiss, where her cheek thee pore 

With the ethereal blush, and with the unworldly 

Clearness of her complexion dusk, yet coaply 

Tinging with love's light, what hearts look thereon.— 

Come to mine arms, thou graceful ghost ; immortal, , 

Come to a mortal’s arms, and find within 

Their clasp how fond a heart doth pant. Come quick. 

Hark! that’s the clock,—why loiters she? three .. . four; 

Must I but once behold thee, and that once ay, 

Past—past already? eight... nine... ten. Strike quicker, 

Ye hours ; she'will not come ;—twelve! . .. no, she comes not. 

Misery ! misery !—and I—'tis I - 

Have chased thee from thy chapel, sainted soul.—. 
Vou. XVIII. 3M 
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Will not the madness fall on me—which falls 
On those that soar beyond earth’s atmosphere ? 
Will not the cold of utter solitude 
Freeze up my heart-springs? and the furnace-fire 
Of utter solitude, both round me and o’er me, 
With buzzing spectres populous, broil my brain, 
Who thus have dared unhallow with rank breath 
The air that she deign’d breathe ; the honour’d place 
Wherein that disembodied—or unbodied— 
Intelligence (whichever she might be) 
Lower'd herself to live some minutes far 
From the sweet song of her compatriot glories— 
From the sweet pew 3 of God’s all-sovereign splendour ? 
Shall not my limbs be blasted, or my throat 
Be strangled, by some unseen vengeance-arm 
Suddenly, for mine impious boldness >—Here— 
Here then—upon this couch I'll meet my doom,— 
Where thou, my unworldly love, hast blest my death-bed. 
Shudder not—shudder not, O my fragile frame, 
For thou hast well deserved it. 
The Ghost of the Oratory enters.)—Ha ! ’tis she ; 
udden, and by falling foot or fluttering robe 
To the for-ever-watchful ears of echo 
Unharbinger’d. Die not, my heart, away. 
It will chill—will my forehead—with the drops 
Of this unearthly awe that dews the air 
Of spectral night ;—why should it, when such grace 
Guideth her motions—and such meekness hangs 
Those dark locks o’er her hidden downward eyes ? 
She stays not now, though ;—stands not ;—looks not up 
To yon calm sky- But to the crucifix 
Kneels—why so soon? yet, oh! how beautiful 
Bends backward that bare footsole as she kneels ;— 
Thou on the cross, oh, hear her ! even as thou 
Hearest her on thy throne,—when in its light 
She kneels seraphic mid thy seraph court 
The loveliest as the purest.—Ah ! she rises ; 
Hither she comes :—Ha !—and I’ve made her couch 
My seat ;—now nears the horror of my doom,— 
I cannot stir, yet how shall sit here? how 
Shall flesh and spirit thus together be,— 
Together be—yet flesh not be annihilate, 
As water dropp’d on fire >—I cannot stop— 
Yet—would I fly—how can I? for a bond— 
Man may not break—confines me. Horror, horror, 
Why—when the thing I love draws nigh—wilt thou 
Gather my gasping breath so? Yet—yet tremble, 
Vain flesh, od too far venturous. Sees she me? 
Her head hung down still, and her eyes still hid,— 
Will she walk nearer, and not look me dead ? 
Seated !—by me !—and yet my weak nerves palsied ? 
Come nigher—closer to this end of the couch,— 
One cannot longer this endure, but must 
Bury one’s fears—or bend to them. What! what! 
Will she recline then? and doth lay her head 
On the warm heart that loves her ?—What is this 
I feel—pride? pleasure? pain? or terror? 
Ay !—do her temples beat ? her heart perha 
Beats too with what looks so much like to life. 
It does. And this to me then,—that I—I 
Should bear thy bright head on my bosom true? 
Oh! earth-entrancing ecstasy ! sweet, sweet mouth, 
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Ambrosial breathing cup,—may I not sip 

Thus from thy burnish‘d rose-crown’d brim that portion 
Of the dear nectar of thy mutual kiss 

Which mantleth there in foretaste of Elysium ? 
Moist with the honey-dew of life, her lip 

Throbs thrillingly through mine. Oh, Reginald! 
Happy--happy Reginald ! could this but last !— 
But oh! I fear to part upon this forehead 

Her serpentine and sable locks, lest there 

I see those lifeless eyeballs, which too well 

Tell me she is not of my feather.—-God ! 

Sure—sure it is not blasphemous in me 

Thus to love this thy heavenly creature.—Nay, 
How can I gaze on i and not so? Yet 

Thou hast given to me to gaze on her.—And how... . _ 
Why should I deem it is profane to love 

Thus whom one day I must resemble, whom 

One day perhaps thou’lt make me a mate unto? 
Quick, quickly be it !—Alas ! her flesh is cold— 
Yet ’tis not clay-cold ;—and there surely danceth 

A somewhat human heart in this dear bosom, 
*Tween whose soft breasts lie pestling fervent love 
And maiden modesty embracingly. 

Though tremble and kindle all the fiery fibres 

Of my transported frame ; yet what an awe 

Doth halo this pure figure !—Strange, strange lot |— 
To love—and love not one of this earth’s dengneees, 
But one who hath, they say, time out of mi 

Walk’d thus this chamber’s precincts !—~Can 1 shake 
Delirium so delicious from my brain— 

Such superhuman boldness from my heart ? 

No, no, I love—and will love—whatsoever 

That luxury cost. And canst not thou love too, 
Loveliest and best beloved ? Canst not thou 

Find in thy breast the jewel, that shall ripen 

Under the sunny alchemy of love, 

To outshine the false passion whereto man 

Is fool enough sometimes to give love’s mame, 
Love’s thrice—thrice holy style ?>—Ha! what is this? 
A ring upon thy finger ?—I will have it, 
Though the owning thereof blast me.—Come, 
Delicate, round, smooth, dainty darling finger, 
Forgive the robbery ; for the spoil hang 

Upon the faithfullest heart that ever vow'd 

Infinite passion to a finite being, 

As I unto an infinite now swear 

Love deathless as herself.—Alas! alas ! 

She stirs—she raises her—wilt thou away, 
Sweet—wilt thou from me, angel >— .. . Out upon me ! 
Who taught me this half-wooing ? Fie—fie—fie ! 
Let my long whispering rise to outspoken vows. 
Spirit, hear me!—nay, no violence: I must not 
Force her to hear—or speak to me—or stay. 

May be this is the high price of her presence— 
May be it is the hard trial, whereon hangs 

Our at all meeting—mistress of my spirit, 

My mistress, and my spirit.—Stern, stern law, 

To have thee dumb. Oh! in her own time 

My thoughts sure she will answer ; and on my. heart 
The melody pour of her mellifiuous lips. __. 

Alas! again I.am left.—Her ring I have, though ; 
And yet—not that alone: have I no power 


) 
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To trace her, whither doubtless she hath come 
To guide me. "T'was the leftward corridor 

She glided down. Mysterious magic being, 

I'll tollow thee, though death stand in my way! 


SCENE VI. 
Giutiana. Master Rosert BuckbAa.e. 


Giv. Dear Robert, go not. 

Rob. Giuliana, I must. 

Giu. Nay, dearest love, I pray thee, dare it not. 

Rob. There is no danger,— be there then no fear :— 
What dread’st thou, love ? 

Giu. Ah! Robert, know’st thou Love, 

Yet dreamest he can otherwise than dread, 

Even where there were no danger? But here there is, 
Else Reginald would not delay returning : 

Peril there is. Noon, eve, and night, and morn 

Have overflown our watching eyes, since dawn’d 

The day that should have clesed his second visit. 

Let me, dear Rob—let me prevail on thee, 

My madcap love, to tempt it not. 

Rob. Giuliana, 
Think ye the brethren that rode side by side 
Through Creci’s marvellous thunders, fetlock deep 
In free French blood ;—they who have side by side, 
At Poitiers—off Ecluse—on Halidown— 

Each for the leopards stood—and for his life, 
And for his dearer brother’s? . . . . shall not we 
One by the other stick till death ?—though all 
The devilry of all the deepest hell 


Do gird thy father’s castle—go I will. 
Giu. y thou need’st go, I see not. Sure there are 
Enough of o—— and serving-men, to send 


And scour the land for leagues, without my losing 
Brother and betroth’d at once, by one fell trick 
Of Sathan’s.—By these tears, Rob, stay ! 
Rob. Giuliana ! 
And is this thou advisest me to shame 
My name—the name that shall be, should be thine— 
With cowardice ? What! By Aumarye’s daughter's lips 
Is’t that these milkmaid thoughts are utter’d >—No ! 
Some baseborn witch Giuliana’s witching face 
Hath stolen, to counsel what each noble line 
Of that high-spirited countenance belies. 
Or is it thy dear love—yea! dear as fond— 
For Robert, hath made thee forget thyself ? 
Come to mine arms—come—on my faithful heart 
Fall, as I thus before thee kneel. Come, come, 
Dear—let me kiss back that fine forehead to 
Its native courage, as I kiss and kiss 
This darling hand—with thanks. 
Giu. Sir, as ye covet 
Those kisses henceforth ; as ye hope that hand ; 
And as ye prize this heart ye chase and sport with 
So cruelly,— .. . forego your purpose. Dream ye 
That I will wed one, who of his love’s pleasure 
Studied and her wishes gratified—but talks ? 
“* Deeds,” sir, “ not words,” hath been my motto: Would 
It were also thine. 
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Rob. Would it be, if I now 
Fail’d brotherhood and friendship at the pinch ? 

Ye see, love,—do ye not ?>—I cannot choose 
But go. ‘ 

Giu. Choose me then, or to go, sir. 

Rob. Sweeting, 
That were hard choice indeed. Propose it not. 

Giu. I am sorry, sir, it ie hard. I had thought 
So high of Master Buckdale as to deem 
His will were weaker than his love. I thank him 
For teaching me to know myself—a woman— 

And, as it seems—a vain one. 

Rob. Mistress mine, 
How can I—in the silken cord of love, 

And seal’d with passion’s ring—bind up my name 
To be a title-deed of infamy 

Unto my children ?—-Can I but forego, 

Lady, at whatever price of heart and head, 

Which both must become shatter’d by thy loss— 
Can I—even these at stake—but fly the style 

Of coward, false friend, foul knight, traitor proved, 
And all-disnatured brother ? 

Giu. Robert, Robert, 
Think not these tears are from a melting soul. 
They fall for thee ;—fie on thy hollow passion ! 

Fie on thy lips that swore they did interpret 

A loving heart, yet garbled the harsh language 
’Twould hold—if out it plainly spoke !—Fie, fie 
On me that credited thou loved’st me. 

Rob. Oh! love I not?—witness, these watery eyes !— 
Witness, this heart, thou can’st not, dearest, see, 
Which, agitated, weeps its tears of blood 
Far faster than thine own fall !—Witness—witness, 
Whatever is worth swearing by—whatever 
Can damn forswearing,—whether I love not ! 

Giu. And yet can’st leave me? 

Rob. And yet must, love, leave thee. 

Giu. Do it then, with the penalty thereon 
Impending. For though wept I have, to see 
Mine influence little, and thy love still less ; 
Woman although I be in heart and head, 

Man still I am in spirit ; nor will link 

Mine own nor yet another’s dearest hopes 

To disappointment—by uniting me 

With one whose will is not as my will ; nor 

Can sacrifice itself to any other, 

Though otherwise that other’s fears must grow 
To deadly agony.—Sir, speak I calmly ? 
Well—I mean fxedly.-Oh, Robert, Robert ! 
Why can I not persuade thee? Tempt not God ! 

Rob. I tempt not God by friendship, truth, and faith, — 
I tempt not God by manliness and worth,— 

I tempt not God by blackening not mine honour, 
Whi staining—slightliest, dear—I were unworthy 
Thine, sweet, or any woman’s love ; and which 

To stain thou wilt not wittingly ask me.—True, 

The honour of simple Master Robert Buckdale 

May seem a small thing, lady, in thine eyes ;— 

To Master Buckdale’s wife, it must be dear, though— 
Whoever, whencesoever, however high 

She be.—Albeit thee I am far below 

In rank—in worthicr requisites still more so,— 
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More worthless still I will not make me: and even 
As I am now, that woman were unworthy 

My love, or any else’s—whose love were 

To buy at such a price:—Such thou art not— 

My joy, my pride, my pleasure, my whole world, 
My darling, my adored one—whom I love 

Too well to lower me in thy hoped esteem, 

By doing what a moment hence thou’lt blush 
Giuliana’s love should have been ask’d to do. 


Giu. Ye will go then? 

Rob. Oh, shall I not? 

Giu. Thou knowest 
Best thine own choice: I can but know from thee ; 
And thou hast not forgiven me enough 
The tempting thee to what thou thinkest wrong, 
To have yet trusted thy resolve to me. 

But, if thou goest, Rebert, what doth bar 
But I ride over with thee to the castle ? 

Rob. Only my fears, sweet girl ; only my love. 

Gui. But mine for thee—it seems, Rob—are to be 
Over-ruled ; why not thine for me ? 

Rob Because 


Mine are most reasonable. 
Giu. Oh! your.servant— 
How so, sweet lord ! 
Rob. Why, art thou not a woman ? 
I mean not thou’rt Jess reasonable therefor ; 
But sure not strong enough to cope with danger, 
And too much worth to be so risk’d in it. 
Think, Giuliana, think thou art a woman. 
Giu. And if we've fiends to face, why, why not woman 
As reasonably as man? unless, forsooth, 
Man be more pure—more holy. 
Rob. Which he is not. 
Giu. For Reginald thou hadst fear ; and shall not I 
Fear too for Robert ? What is there thou durst 
For him, I should not dare for thee? Is it man? 
Giuliana fears not man, while thou wilt guard her.— 
Is it hell >—hell walks not visible at noonday, 
Whate’er is met at midnight.—I must take 
My morning's ride, and ride I will with thee : 
That’s settled. 
Rob. But thy father ? 
Giu. O! my father, 
If he hath no dislike to strangers going, 
Will pardon sure his daughter. I shall be 
A true child of the house, and go with thee, 
Though it be but lest thou fly off with it. 
Ah! Robert, thinkest thou we'll find him, dearest ? 
Sweet Heavens! I trust we shall not lose thy brother. 
Rob. Darling girl! how I love thee! yet I wish 
Ye'd not give me your company this morning. 

Giu. Frankly allow’d ; and shall as frank find answer : 
I will in spite of thee. ‘There be some things 
Wherein I will not contradicted be. 
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- - SCENE VII. 
Sir RecinaLp BuckpDAte pve REINE. 
4 Lavy swooning. 


Reg. Look up—look, sweet !—oh, heaven ! how sweetly half 
She doth look up Pern her eye’s light—fixed 
Albeit almost like death—through these black lashes 
And smooth dusk skin, like love’s star beaming through 
A churchyard yew-tree and night's clear dark sky: ” 
Look more like life, dear eyes !—Oh, cursed ring ! 
For this was’t I became ‘d of thee, 
To scare her poor sight thus P 
Lady. Nay, pray, sir, leave me. 
Reg. Ah! art thou still on life? Why should I leave thee ? 
The swoon may yet return. 
Lady. It may—it may ; 
Yet go ;—for I feel thy looks enforce my blushes : 
Unsay thy tale, and give me back my ring. 
Reg. No! let me keep thy ring, and take thou this-: 
See! it will fit thy finger—not thy least, 
But yet thy wedding finger it will fit— 
And that is where it should be-—For my tale 
Of these three a silence let it sleep ;— 
Though blessed be those restiess memories, which 
Thus oft have led thee, as thou sayest, in sleep 
So wide to wander from thy bower. 


Lady. Sir Knight, 
Leave me—I prithee. 


Nay—why redden thus, 


Reg. 
Dear lady ? whose unquiet sleep uncover’d 
No secret of thy soul, for which a blush 
Could spot the purest angel’s sunny cheek. 
Ah! could I deem, mid those remembrances 
That have thy slumbers haunted, one slight thought - 
Hath ere Steed that so soon struck heart ;— 


Which, as thou hurried’st to thy gondola 

Forth of the crowded Carnival, erst breathed 

Its vows forth to thy masqued beauty,—while 

The moon’s eye fill’d with tears, because dela 

Thou would’st not for the sighs that sought thine ear— 
His hot and hasty sighs, who could not follow 

His idol then—but kneels before her now, 

Not ‘neath the golden Venice sunset—nor 

By Venice’s blue straits—nor withVenice’s words 
Of vowell’d music o’er her small waves rippling,— 
But mid my native land’s fresh jubilant morning— 
"Neath opal clouds chaotic—and yon sky, 

That, like a breastplate’s steel and silver inlay, 

Is blue and white alternate by the sunbeams __ 
Ray’d, as they shoot up from the east.—Oh ! look— 
Look on the growing glories of this day— 

This happy, holy, sainted, godlike day, 

This king of days to me :—look on 1ts promise,— 
Thou'lt find no cause for fear—for hope a million. 
We both are young ;—and I have lands and rank,— 
And—if from them I fall—a heart and hand 

More worth, I trust, than either,—and to thee 
Devoted, dearest.——Let me be thy love ;— 
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And, oh! be thou my bride, my dark-faced beauty,— 
Even as thou art my love, my a, Sich darling ;— 
Surely that blush says me not no?.... 

Lady. Oh! sir,— 
I did not mean my blush to speak.— 

Reg. Those tones— 
Those soft true pensive tones—thou didst, though.—Ay ! 
"Twas they, that first betray’d my lovely ghost 
To be my masquer of the Carnival, 

So long—so vainly sought. Now art thou found,— 
Strange luck !—~an unknown child of Aumarye’s, 

Who sought me for his son. Yes; he shall have me ;— 
If he will—so: if not—thou wilt not sure 

Disdain to fly with love, and change for bliss 

This doleful desert dwelling >—How—oh ! how 

Could he thus mew so fair a falcon here ? 

Lady. What, know ye not,—who knew my sire so long, 
And art so great a favourite ?—Though—how should ye? 
My mother—as I told you, did I not P— 

Was of a kingly caste in India : 
She swore my father fond—on her death-bed— 
He would not make his little gipsy girl 
(So me they call’d) ’mid Europe's fair a wonder ; 
*Twas kind, though weak—perhaps unwise—nor yet 
"Mid Europe’s haughty sons should I be made 
A for observation.—This he swore— 
All he did swear,—he knew not what he swore ; 
And his kind heart, ’mid all the luxuries 
He heaps on my loved loneliness, oft sighs 
Because he hath so sworn. And now he purposed— 
Giuliana wedded, whom I merely know 
From his aye praising—that we two should turn 
To that dear East, where I was born and bred, 
And whence had but just join’d his eager love,— 
When first we met, sir, in the Place San Marco. 
There wisheth he to die ; there in his first 
Love's grave to lie he longeth, and there before 
He falls asleep, to see me blest.—Aught else 
Is there that you would hear ? 
Yes: one thing—whether 


Reg. 
With me it is that he may see thee blest ? 
Lady. Oh, Reginald !—for so ye say they call you— 
I have confess’d ye were remember’d since 
That earliest hour of ..... 
Reg. Boeing and of loving? 
Of seeing and of loving on thy part 
As upon mine of loving without seeing— 
Though not without'Some suing that-I might 


See and love better. wiki ¥ 
Lady. ich I ted not ; 
An English taste can tell the Teenie 
Reg. And therefore loved still better from not seeing. 
Lady. Yet these three nights ... the first, when first ye saw me— 
The second, when ye sought and found me not— 
The third, when ye have track’d me . . . never, never: 
In thought ye’ve met the masque ye plighted troth to, 
Nor dream’d of her ye said ye'd ne’er forget. 
Reg. Ah! had’st thou dream’d of me, as I of thee, ... 
As I dream’d o’er on each of these three nights, 
Those Venice scenes again, mix’d up with all 
The fanciful illusions - this place,. . . 





The Ghost of the Oratory. 
My spirit, my s walker,—oh ! how blest 
Thy Reginald w be! 
Lady. Would he indeed ! 
But—who are those that old David doth let through | 
Yon shrubbery’s shaded postern ? ’Tis a pair 
Most beauteous and most princely. 


The Lavy. Sir Recrnarp Buckpate DE Retne. GtvLiaNa. 
Master Rosert BuckpDALe, 
Reg. Ah! I know them. 
Welcome, dear Giuliana ; welcome, Rob,— 
Dearest Rob, welcome. “Tis my brother, lady : 
And let me introduce to you, Giuliana, 
As to thee, Master Buckland,—this sweet lady, 
The eldest daughter of Aumarye, and a sister— 
A worthy sister now of one of you, ; 
And soon I trust of both ;—may I not add, love, 
Of both hereafter by a double tie,— 
When thou wilt be my brother’s brother’s bride, 
As not long hence my brother’s fair bride’s sister ? 
Kiss, constellated beauties. 
Giu. Ye amaze me. 
A sister never known—so strangely found ! 
Most lovely lady, may I really give 
The kiss of sisterhood ? or doth Sir Reginald 
Mean merrily but my bridegroom’s brother’s wife,— 
Forgetting that I sent him late a message— 
Touching the cup and lip, and slip between, 
And that betrothing makes not always bridegrooms. 
How is it, lady ? 
Lady. As ye first proposed it.— 
I think, my lovely, lightsome, laughing sister ; 
So we will kiss, nor fear lest the sun-stains 
Of this my foreign cheek should spoil that fair one. 
Rob. Brother, thou deal’st in mysteries. Come, clear them. 
Can’st thou not introduce me to a ghost ? 
Pardon, sweet lady, if my guess have call’d 
A blush to your bright cheek. 
Lady. Why, pardon I must 
So slight a fault, sir, in Sir Reginald’s brother. 
Rob. A sweet avowal, Reginald! and franker, 
Giuliana, than methinks I could have wrung 
From one fair shrew we know. 
} The shrew, indeed, 


Giu. 
I shall be forced to play, Rob, if ye bar 
Your riddle-solving brother there from speaking. 
Beside, ye’re somewhat vain, to hint [’ye pardon’d 
No weightier faults, sir, in Sir nald’s brother. 

Rob. Nay, ye mistake me. 

Giu. I know I do, and meant it. 

Rob, I knew, ye meant and knew it. 

Giu. Then, why tell me 
What I. was ’ware of? Think, before ye answer, 
If that your rattling tongue will give you leave. 

Rob. Or if another will, fair dame, perhaps. : 

Giu. If ye mean mine, I’d give you leave with pleasure 
To think in silence, if I could but get 
A word in edgeways to pronounce my leave. 
Come, Reginald,—excuse my freedom, sister : 
The gentleman was an old flame of mine ; 
Shall he be still so, Rob >—Come, Reginald, y 


Vou. XVIII. N 





The Ghost of the Oratory. 


Up to yon flowerbank, and from thence enlighten 
Your poor bewilder’d co-mates. 


Lad 


Na 5, re ye usurp authority 


Sister sweet, 


Ye've lost, I rather think ;—Sir Reginald, 
I trust, will company myself indoors ; 
And, if ye wish to ask or know of aught, 
Accept ye both a sister’s welcome thither. 
Rob. Some hows and whys we see not :—but ‘tis plain, 
Whatever mystery we have yet to learn, 


A double bridal sets all 
Gui. Wi 


right again : 
And that, by hook or crook, 
fathers smiling on our linked hands, 


ill come in turn. 


None to forbid our bans, or break our bands ; 
This seems most like. If not—why, well-match’d hearts, 
They say, teach young heads sundry — arts ; 


And, we 


I ween, our sister and our 


rother 


Were match’d in heaven by fate for one another : 


So, Rob, unless thou shri 


, mayhap we'll make 


The double marriage whereof late ye spake. 
Rob. Threat on, terrific tongue ; I'll not withdraw my stake. 





STILL FARTHER PORTIONS OF THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MANSIE WAUCH, 
TAILOR. 


A Tailor is a man, 2 man, a man, 
And a Tailor is a man, 


Old Song. 


Portion Firtu. 


THe sough of war and invasion gaed 
o’er the face of the land, at this time, 
like a great whirlwind ; and the hearts 


of men died within their s with 
fear and trembling. ‘The accounts 
that came from abroad were just 
dreadful Le oe all power of descrip~ 
tion: Death stalked about from place 
to place, like a lawless tyrant, and the 
blood of men was spilt like water. 
be moaned megine 7 ote were cut 
off ; t dukes and thrown into 
ink desmmem, or obligated to flee 
for their lives into foreign lands, and 
to seek out hiding-places of safety 
beyond the waves of the sea. What 
was warst of all, our trouble seemed 
a smittal one; the infection spread 
sound ; vy hay “~< ‘healthg? which 

ought e an thy, n 
to show syi toms of the won le 
Losh me! that men, in their seven 
senses, could have ever shown thein- 
selves so infatuated. Johnny Wilkes 
and liberty was but a joke to what 
was hanging over our heads, brewing 
like a dark tempest, which was to 


swallow us up. Bills were paisted up 
through night, by hands that durstna’ 
have been seen at the wark through 
day; and the augents of the Spirit 
of Darkness, calling themselves the 
friends of the people, held secret meet- 
ings, and hatched plots. to blaw up 
our blessed King and Constitution. 
Oh! the stupid neerdoweels—but 
what can ye get out of fules but fool- 
ishness ? as King Solomon wisely ob- 
serves, Proverbs, chap. vii. ver. 10. 
Yet the business, though fearsome in 
the main, was in some parts amaist 
laughable. Every thing was to be 
divided, and ilka ane made alike: 
houses and lands were.'to be distribu- 
ted by lot; and the mighty man and 
the at—the auld man and the 
hobble-de-hoy—the industrious man 
and the spendthrift—the maimed, the 
cripple, and the blind, made a’ just 
breethren, and alike. Save us! but 
to think of such havers !!—At ane of 
their meetings, hadden out at the sign 
of the Tappet Hen and the Tankard, 
there was a prime fight between Tam- 
1 
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my Bowsie the snab, and auld Thrash- 
im the dominie with the booly back, 
about their drawing cuts, whilk was to 
get Dalkeith Palace, and whilk New- 
battle Abbey.—Oh, sic rif-raff! ! ! 
What was warst of all, it was an 
agreed and determined-on thing amang 
them, these — anes —- wlio, 
abolish all kings, 7 an ion, 
as havers. Na, na—what need had 
such wise pows as: theirs, of bei 
taught or lectured to? What n 
had sic feelosophers of having a King 
to rule ower them, or a Parliament to 
direct them? | There wasnae a single 
ane amang their number, that did not 
think himself, in his own conceit, as 
wise as Solomon, or William Pitt, and 
as mighty as King Nebuchadnezzar. 
It was full time to put a stop to all 
such nonsense. ‘The newspapers tell- 
cd us what it had done abroad, and 
what better could we expect from it 
at hame? Weeds “ill no grow into 
flowers onywhere, and nae man can 
handle tar without being defiled ; the 
first of whilk comparisons is I daur 
say true, and the latter maun be—for 
we read of it in Scripture. Weel, as 
I was saying, it was a braw notion of 
the King to put the loyalty of his land 
to the test, that the daft folk might 
be dismayed, and that the clanjam- 


phrey might tumble down before their 
betters, like windle-straes in a hurri- 
cane :—and so they did. 

Siccan a crowd that day, when the 
names of the volunteers cam to be taen 
down ! Nae house could have hadden 


them, even though mony hadna come 
wha thought to have got their names 
enrolled. Losh me! did they think 
the government was sae far gone, as 
to tak creatures with deformed legs, 
and thrawn necks, and blind een, and 
hashie lips, and grey hairs on their 
pows? Na, na, they were na putten 
to sic straits; though it showed that 
the right speerit was in them, and that, 
re eir bodies might be deform~- 
ed, they had consciences to direct 
them, and gouls to be saved like their 
ighbours. 

I'll never forget the first day that I 
got my regimentals on; and when I 
looked mysell in the bit glass, just to 
think I was a sodger, wha never in my 
life could thole the smell of powder, 
and hadna fired v0 ea but a penny 
cannon on a Fourth of June, when I 
was a haflins callant. I thocht my 


throat wad have been cuttit in the 
black corded stock ; for, whenever I 
lookit down, without thinking like, 
wit ial Meineke aa against 
it with sic a dunt, that I mostly 
rng Ftp And, as to the 
soaping of the hair; that beat cock- 
fighting. It was really fearsome, but 
I searcely keep from laughing 
when I glee’d round ower my shouth- 
er, and saw a eS leather 
; ows hinging for an ell down 

braid of my back, and a pickle 
horse hair ing out like a rotten’s 
tail at the far end o’t. And then the 
worsted taissels on the shouthers—and 
the lead buttons—and the yellow fa- 
cings,—oh but it was grand ! I some~ 
times fancied mysell a general, and 
gieing the word of command. Then 
the pipe-clayed breeks—but that was 
a sair job ; mony a weary arm did they 
gie me—bait, baiting campstane into 

em. . 

The pipe-claying of the breeks, I 
was saying, iota most fashious job, 
let alane courtship, that ever mortal 
man put his hand to. - Indeed, there 
was no end to the rubbing, and scrub- 
bing, and brushing, and foiling, and 
cleaning ; for, to the like of me, wha 
was nae weel accustomed to the thing, 
the whitening was continually coming 
aff, and wry po red coat, or my 
black leggins. I had amaist forgot to 
speak of the birse for cleaning out the 
pan, and the piker for clearing the 
motion-hole. But time eneugh till we 
come to firing. 

Big Sam, wha was a nt of the 
Fencibles, and aneugh to have putten 
five Frenchmen to flight ony day of 
the year, whiles cam to train us—and 
a hard battle he had with mair than 
me. I have already said, that nature 
never intended me for the so 
trade ; and why should I hesitateabout 
confessing, that Sam never got me out 
of the awkward squad? but I had twa 
three neibours to keep me in counte- 
nance. im pores wide made — 

ight, left,—left, right,—right-wheel, 
iheshed ts the right about,—at 
ease, —attention,—by secti 
allthe resto’t. But then thereisnothing 
in the course of nature that is useless ; 
and what was to hinder me from act- 
ing as orderly, or being ane of the 
camp-colour-men on head days ? 
e all cracked very crouse about 


fighting, when we heard of garments 
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rolled. in blood, only from ‘abroad ; 
but, ae dark night, we got a fleg in 
sober earnest. > ae 
anape Seu apabpetiats ills, 
—— down all the country, to make 
, in ‘case of needcessity ; and I 
never gaed to my bed, without giving 
first a glee eastward to Falside-brae, 
and then anither westward to the Cal- 
ton-hill, to see that all the country 
was quict. I had just pappit in—it 
might be about nine o clock,—after 
being Bay hard drilled, and sair atween 
the thers, wi’ keeping my head 
back, and playing the dumb-bells ; 
when lo! and behold, instead of get- 
ting my needful rest, in my ain bed, 
with my wife and weans, jow gaed the 
bell, and row-de-dow gaed the drums, 
and all, in a minute, was confusion 
and u . Iwas seized with a se- 
vere ing of the knees, and a flaff- 
ingat the heart ; but I hurried, with my 
night-cap on, up to the garret window, 
and there I too plainly saw that the 
French had landed—for all the signal- 
posts were in a bleeze. This was in 
reality, to be a soldier! I never got 
si¢.a fright since the day I was cleckit. 
Then sic a noise and hullabaloo, in 
> "ame iy eres: ant weans, 
urrying t rh ither, an in 
with loud ielcteeamald the Stns + 
the day of judgment had come, to find 
us all unpre 3 and still the bells 
ringing, and the drums beating to 
arms. Poor Nanse was in a bad con~ 
dition, and I was weil waur; she, at 
the fears of losing me, their bread- 
winter ; and I, wi’ the grief of part- 
ing frae her, the wife of my bosom, 
and going out to scenes of blood, bago~ 
hets, npowder, nane of which 
I had the least stamach for. Our little 
son, Bengie, mostly grat himsell blind, 
ulling me back by the cartridge-box ; 
t there was nae contending with 
fate, so he was obliged at last to let go. 
Notwithstanding all that, we beha- 
ved oursells like true-blue Scotsmen, 
called forth to feight the battles of 
our-country ; and, if the French had 
come, as they didna come, they would 
have found that to their cost; as sure 
* @smy name is Mansie. However, it 
turned out as weil, in the meantime, 
that it was a false alarm ; and that the 
thief Buona had not landed: at 
Dumbar, as it was jaloused ; so, after 
standing under arms for half the night, 
with nineteen rounds of ball-cartridge 
in our boxes, and the baggage carts 


all loaden, and ready to follow us to 
the field of battle ; we were sent hame 
to our beds, and notwithstanding the: 
awful state of alarm to which I had 
been putten, never in the course iof 


my life did I enjoy six hours sounder 
sleep ; for we were hippet the morns 


ing parade, on account of our being 
keepit sae lang without natural -rest, 
It is wise to pick a lesson even out of 
our adversities ; and, at all eventspit 
was at this time fully shown to us the 
needcessity of our regiment — being 
taught the art of firing—a tactic to 
the length of which they had never 
yet come. 

9 day, out - were —- for the 
w urpose, and we gaed through 
our spations bravely. Prime—load— 
handle cartridge—ram down i 
—return bayonets—andshoulder h 
—make ready— present—fire. Such 
was the confusion, and the flurry, and 
the din of the report, that I was se 
flustered and confused, that, will ye 
believe it? I never yet had mind to 
pull the tricker. Howsomever,»I 
minded aye wi’ the rest toram downa 
fresh cartridge, at the word of coms 
mand ; and something told me I wad 
repent no doing like the lave, (ford 
had half a kind of notion that. my 
piece never went off ;) so, when the 
firing was over, the sergeant of the 
company ordered all that had loaded 
pieces to come to the front. I swis 
thered a little, no being very sure like 
what to do; but some five or: six 
stappit out ; and our corporal, on look« 
ing at my piece, ordered me with the 
rest to the front. It was just for all 
the world like an execution ;' us six; 
in the face of the regiment, in a little 
line, going through our manceuvres at 
the word of command ; and I could 
hardly stand upon my feet, witha 
queer feeling of fear and trembling; 
till, at length, the terrible moment 
came. I looked straight forrit—forl 
durstna jee my head about, and turm 
ed to the hills and green trees, as if J 
was never to see nature more. ! 

Our pieces were cocked ; and, at the 
word, off they went. It was an act of 
desperation to draw the tricker;: and 
I-had hardly weel shut my e’en, when 
I got such a thump in the shoulder, 
as knocked me backwards head-over 
heels on the grass. Before I cameto 
my senses, I could have sworn I was 
in another world ; but, when I opens 
ed my een, there were the men, at ease; 
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When I found mysell-no killed out- 
ight, I began to rise ups As I was 
ing my breek-knees, I saw ane of 
the men gaen forward to lift up the 
fatal piece ; and my care for the safe- 
ty of ithers o’ercame-the sense of m 
own peril,—‘‘¢Let alane—let alane !” 
cried I to him, ‘‘ and. take care of your- 
sell, for it has to gang aff five times 
yet.” 
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but being little of a soldier, I 
in my innocence, that we should heat 
i , as I had crammed 
cartridges her muzzle. This 
was a sair joke against me for a length 
of time; but I tholed it patiently, 
considering cannily within mayeall 
that knowledge is ot me be bought 
by experience. A fule ance showed 
me the story afterwards in a jeest book, 
as if it wasna true!!! 


-§ixtu Portion. 


At the kirstening of our youngest 
bairn, Baby, two or three remarkable 
circumstances occurred, which it be- 
hoves me to relate. 

It was on a cauld November after- 
noon ; and really when the bit room 
was all redd up, the fire bleezing 
away, and the candles lighted, every- 
thing looked full tosh and comfortable. 
It was a real pleasure, after looking 
out into the drift that was fleeing like 
mad from the east, to turn one’s neb 
inwards, and think that we hada civil- 
ized home to comfort us in the dreary 
season. So, ane after anither, the bit 
party, we had invited to the ceremony, 
came papping in ; and ‘the crack be- 
gan to get loud and hearty; for, to 
speak the truth, we were blessed with 
canny friends, and a gude neighbour- 
hood. Notwithstanding, it was very 
curious, that I had nae mind of ask~ 
ing doun James Batter, the weaver, 
honest man, though he was one of our 
ain elders; and in pappit James, just 
when the company had haflins met ; 
with his stocking-sleeves on his arms ; 
his night-cap on his head ; and his 
blue-stained apron, hinging doun be- 
= him, to light his pipe at our bit 


James, when he saw his mistake, 
was fain to make his retreat ; but we 
wadna hear tell o’t, till he cam in, and 
took a dram out of the bottle; as we 
tell’t him the no doing so wad spoil 
the wean’s beauty, which is an auld 
freak, — smali-pox, however, after- 
wards did that ;) so, with much per- 
swasion, he took a chair for a gliff, 
and began with some of his drolls, for 
he was a clever, humoursome man, as 
ye ever met with.- But he had now 
got far on with his jeests, when lo! 
a rap came to the door, and Mysie 
whippet away ‘the bottle under her 


apron, saying “‘ wheesht, wheesht, for 
the sake of gudeness, there’s the mi- 
nister.” 

The room had only ae door, and Ja« 
mie mistook it, rimning his head, for 
lack of knowledge, into the open clo- 
set, just as the minister lifted the outer 
door sneck. We were all now sitting 
on nettles, for we were frighted that 
Jamie wad be seized.with a cough, 
for he was a wee asthmatic, or that 
some, ane ners = a thief in the 

ntry, might hurt manners 
tet out intill a giggle. Heures 
all for a considerable time was quiet, 
and the ceremony was performed ; 
little Nancy, our niece, handing the 
bairn upon my arm to receive its name. 
So, we thoclit, as the minister seldom 
made a long stay on similar occasions, 
that all wad pass off weel eneugh. But 
wait a wee. 

There was but ane of our company 
that hadna cast up, to wit, Deacon 
Paunch the flesher, a most worthy 
man, but tremendously big, and grown 
to the very heels, as was ance seen on 
a wager, that his ankle was gritter than 
my brans. It was really a pain to all 
feeling Christians, to see the worthy 
man waigling about, being, when 
weighed in his,own scales, two-and~ 
twenty stane, nineteen ounces, Dutch 
weight. Honest man, he had hada 
sair feight wi’ the wind and the sleet, 
and he came in wi’ a shawl roppined 
round his neck, peching like a broken- 
winded horse ; so fain was he to find 
a rest for his weary carcase in our 
stuffed chintz pattern elbow-chair by 
the fire cheek. 

From the soughing of wind at the 
window, and the rattling in the lum, 
it was clear to all manner of compre- 
hension, that the night was a dismal 
ane ; so the minister, seeing so mony 





of his ain douce folk about him, thocht 
he = do waur than volunteer to 
sit still, and try our tody—indeed we 
wad have pressed him before this to do 
so ; but what was to come of James 
Batter, wha was shut up in the closet, 
like the spies in the house of Rahab 
the harlot, in the city of Jericho ? 
James began to find it was a bad 
business ; and having been driving the 
shuttle about from before daylight, 
he was fain to cruik his hough, and 
fand round about him quietly in the 
dark for a chair to sit down upon, 
since better might not be. But, wae’s 
me ! the cat was soon out of the pock. 
Me and the minister were just argle- 
bargling some few words on the doc- 
trine of the camel and the eye of the 
needle, when, in the midst of our dis- 
course, as all was wheesht and atten- 
tive, an awful thud was heard in the 
closet, which gave the minister, who 
thocht the house had fallen down, 
such a start, that his very wig loupit 
for a full three-eights aff his crown. 
I say we were needcessitated to let the 
cat out of the pock for two reasons ; 
firstly, because we did not know what 
had happened, and secondly, to quiet 
the minister’s fears, decent man, for 
he was a wee nervous. So we made 
a hearty laugh o’t, as weel as we could, 
and opened the door to bid James Bat- 
ter come out, as we confessed all. 
Easier said than done, howsomever. 
When we pulled open the door, and 
took forrit ane of the candles, there 
was James doubled up, sticking twa- 
fald like a rotten in a sneck-trap, in 
an auld chair, the bottom of which 
had gaen down before him, and which, 
for some craize about it, had been put 
out of the way by Nanse, that nae ac- 
cident might happen. Save us! if the 
deacon had sate down upon’t, pity on 
our brick-floor. 
- Weel, after some ado, we got James, 
who was mair frighted n hurt, 
hauled out of his hidy-hole ; and after 
taking off his cow], and sleeking down 
his front hair, he took a seat ~~ us, 
apologeezing for not being in his Sun- 
day's garb, the which the minister, 
who was a free and easy man, decla- 
red there was nae occasion for, and 
begged him to make hiinself easy. 
ell, passing ower that business, 
Mr Wiggie and me entered into our 
humours, for the drappikie was be- 
ginning to tell on my noddle, and made 
me a little venturesome—not to say 
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that I was not a little proud to have 
the minister in my bit housie'; soy 
says I to him ina cosh way, “ Ye 
believe me or no, Mr Wiggie, but 
mair than me think ye out of sight the 
best preacher in the parish—nane of 
them, Mr Wiggie, can haud the can. 
dle to ye, man.” 

“‘ Weesht, weesht,” said the body, 
in a rather cauld way that 1 didna exs ' 
pect, kenning him to be as proud as» 
peacock,—‘' I daresay I am just like 
my neighbours.” 

This was no just so kind,—so says I 
to him—‘“ Maybe sae, for mony a ane 
think ye couldna haud’a candle to Mr 
Blowster the Cameronian, that whiles 
preaches at Lugton.” 

This was a stramp on his corny tae, 
“ Na, na,” answered Mr Wiggie, ra« 
ther nettled ; ‘‘ let us drap that sub. 
ject. I ch like my neighbours; 
Some of Me may be worse, and others 
better ; just as some of your ain trade 
may make clothes worse, and some 
better, than yourself.” 

My corruption was raised. ‘‘ I den 
that,” said I, in a brisk manner, whi 
I was sorry for after,—‘‘ I deny that, 
Mr ‘Wiggie,” says I to him; “ lll 
make a pair of breeches with the face 
0’ clay.” 

But this was only a passing breeze; 
during the which, howsomever, I haps 
pened to swallow my thimble, which 
accidentally slippit aff my middle fings 
er, causing baith me and the company 
general alarm, as there were great fears 
that it might mortify in the stomach; 
but it did not ; and neither word nor 
wittens of it have been seen or heard 
tell of from that to this day. So, im 
twa three minutes, we had some few 
good songs, and a round of Scotch pros 
verbs, when the clock chappit eleven. 
We were all getting, I must confess, 
a thocht noisy ; Johnny Souter having 
broken a dram-glass, and Willie Fegs 
coupit a bottle on the bit table-cloth; 
all noisy, I say, except Deacon Paunelt, 
douce man, wha had fallen into a pleas 
sant slumber ; so, when the minister 
raise to take his hat, they all raise ex 
eept the Deacon, whom we shook by 
the arms for some time, but in vain 
to waken him. His round, oily face, 
guid creature, was just as if it 
been cut out of a big turnip, it was sae 
fat, fozy, and saft ; but at last, after 
some ado, we succeeded, and he look- 
ed about him with a wild stare, op@ 
ing his twa red een, like Pandore gpm 
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ters, asking what had apenas’ ? and 
we got him hoized up on le, ty~ 
ing the blue shawl round his bull-neck 


in. 
oer my a | hadna got weel out of 
the door ; and I was pring mel in 
my heart, about being la to sic 
a goodly turn out, when Nanse took 
me by the arm, and said, ‘‘ Come, and 
see such an unyearthly sight.” This 
startled me, and I hesitated; but, at 
lang and last, I gaed in wi’ her, a 
thought alarmed at what had happen- 


ed, and—my gracious! ! there, on the 
easy-chair, was our bonny tortoise-shell 
eat, Tommy, with the red morocco 
collar about its neck, bruised as flat as 
a flounder, and as dead as a mawk!!! 
The Deacon had sat.down upon it 
without thinking, and the puir ani- 
mal, that our bit bairns used to play 
wi, and be so fond of, was crushed 
out of life without a cheep. The thing, 
doubtless, was nae intended, but it 
gied Nanse and me a very sair heart. 





THE COMBINATIONS. 


In an article on the Repeal of the 
Combination Laws we intimated our 
fear, that the law then in preparation 
would be a milk-and-water measure. 
This law has since come into opera- 
tion, and our readers have not now to 
learn from us its character. Mr Wal- 
lace stated, on its being brought before 
Parliament, that it probably would not 
go far enough for some people, who 
were guided by their prejudices. This 
adoption of the slang of the revolu- 
tionary school by a member of the 
Ministry, was not, we think, a very 
seemly matter ; the more especially, 
as it was done to sti ize those 
whose friendship has not been wholly 
useless to the Ministry. Mr Wallace 
has, however, we suspect, discovered 
by this time that he has prejudices as 
well as other peoplé. We are strong- 
ly tempted to imagine, that before 
long, he, and certain of his colleagues, 
will be laboriously employed, not in 
smiling at the prejudices of others, 
but in endeavours to. remedy the evils 
produced by their own. 

The new law has been brought into 
action—the fatal error of Mr Hume 
in repealing the common law touching 
~ and servants, _ involving 
such re in impenetrable mystery, 
has eos tamidiedahe defects of that 
sage statesman’s bill have been reme- 
died—and what is the fruit? The 
mildest answer that can be given is 
—Nothing. Combinations have gone 
on increasing, the system has been 


rendered more comprehensive and 
pernicious, the demands of the work. 
men have been more unreasonable, 
outrages have been as_ frequent, 
more atrocious murders have been 
committed, trade has suffered still 
greater injuries, and. the community 
at large has been still more heavily 
taxed by the combiners. . Parliament 
might just as well have not wasted a 
single moment of the Session on com- 
binations. 
It would be idle in us to repeat in 
detail what has appeared in most of 
the newspapers; we will therefore con- 
tent ourselves with noticing a few of 
the fruits which combinations have 
roduced since the new law obtained 
oo In Ireland, a number of murders 
of the most horrible description have 
been committed ; the Irish s state 
that tradeinsome parts has been brought 
into a state of ruin, and that various 
masters are preparing to withdraw 
from it altogether. The ship-wrights 
in the Thames have, as tines bale told 
the world,* refused to work for any 
master who employed men who had 
been traitors to them—that is, men 
who po reins from their combina- 
tion, and been willing to work on terms 
which they aid pot Eenate In conse~ 
quence the trade has been long stopped, 
and, as itis stated, a licence has been 
obtained for sending a vessel up the 
Baltic for repairs. The combiners, or, 
to speak more properly the conspira- 
tors, have pointed out Mr Young as 





* We give this from a letter which appeared in the Times on behalf of the ship- 
Wiights. The papers, however, state that their great object was that they might 
work by the piece, and not by the day. The masters have been compelled to submit. 
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the individual who has shown the 

firmness in resisting them, and 
we hope that gentleman values the 
honour they have done him as he 
ought. We thank him in the name of 
his country for his spirited conduct— 
for his manly opposition to their de- 
testable tyranny. We need not dilate 
on what has taken place at Sunderland 
—on the attempt to stop the ships and 
cargoes of others, and to drive crews of 
seamen by force from employment, 
merely because they disposed of their 
labour according to law and right. In 
Scotland, niin to the papers, the 
collier combination has compelled some 
hundreds of workmen to strike against 
their inclinations,* when they were 
able to earn what would be equal to 
fifty shillings per weekin London. This 
wise and patriotic body, it seems, regu- 
lates — — — w on it 
regulates t e su and price S; 
not a coal an 4 be sale to market 
without its permission. Its members 
are represented to labour only four or 
five days in the week, and how they 
em the rest of their time may be 
easily conjectured. Of course, about 
one-third more labourers are employ- 
ed in preparing the coals for market 
than are necessary, and the price of 
coals to the consumer is greater, by 
about half the wages paid for digging 
them, than it ought to be. This 
grievous addition is made to the cost 
of coals, even when the market is 
sufficiently supplied ; but it does not 
satisfy the combination. The papers 
state that the supply is inadequate, 
and that there is every reason to be- 
lieve the combiners mean to push the 
price to an enormous height on the 
approach of winter, by keeping coals 
from the market. It cannot be need- 
ful for us to say, that coals in this 
country rank among the necessaries of 
life, and that it is as essential for them, 
as for corn and animal food, to be kept 
at a moderate remunerating price. The 
various combinations have proceeded 
ba peer in — to their ~ sent 

ecting their organization, an 
they. now tell us that they are ove 
ly connected with each other, and form 
a gigantic whole. They have set up 


their own newspapers, which, .as»is 
very natural, inculcate the: worst doe, 
trines and feed the worst spirit. The 
system is creeping upwards as well ag 
in other directions, and in. London and 
various other places, the shopmen of 
drapers, &c. have formed. themselves 
into combinations. As. soon as: the 
workmen of one calling obtain their 
exactions, those of another strike ; and 
there are constantly three or four im. 
portant trades stopped in some part or 
ether. ‘The continual maintenance of 
the workmen of three or four trades is 
a matter of no consequence to the 
purse of the body of combinations; 
the money necessary can be at any time 
extorted from the masters ; the taxes 
levied by the combiners need neither 
the sanction of Parliament nor the aid 
of the law to enforee payment. 

When the laws permit all this, it 

is of some importance to inquire inte 
its nature, and into the promises which 
it gives touching the future. 
. There are persons—even legislators 
—even official men, who stated, some 
time since, that they foresaw before 
the Combination Laws were repealed, 
that the repeal would be followed by 
what they called a re-action.. They re- 
presented the excesses of the combina. 
tions to spring from tem causes, 
and thet the natural o mr things 
would speedily end them. There are 
Political Economists who;very recently 
protested that if the combinations were 
not molested they would soon become 
harmless, and wages would find their 
proper level. If they could be; trusts 
ed, it would be very useless in us 
to say another word on the subjects 
but unhappily everything in reason 
and experience proclaims that they are 
not to be trusted. ; 

The working classes called for the 
repeal of the Combination Laws that 
they might combine ; they combined 
that they might promote, as far as pos 
sible, their own interests, not for a mo- 
ment, but constantly. Their objects 
were offensive more than defensive 
and they were principally to raise 
wages, shorten the hours of labour, 
and curtail the authority of the mas- 
ters as much as possible. Every man 





* Since we wrote this, the master of these Workmen has been constrained to agree 
to their demands, and their example has been followed in other collieries. 
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who keeps a servant knows, that this 
servant, without combinations, is al- 
ways in effect struggling in favour of 
these things. The servants formed 
poner — bodies, ; met re- 

rh purpose of discovering 
radio to redress, and advantages 
to — 5 they subjected ae 
to a heavy permanent tax, a e 
kept constantly accumulati fands 
which could only be employed in ma- 
king war on the masters for their own 
benefit. It is astonishing that any one 
could be so marvellously ignorant of 
human nature as to imagine that bodies 
like these would only be mischievous 
fora moment, and would become, of 
their own accord, harmless. Were we 
toconcede that the Combinations would 
always act honestly in respect of inten- 
tion, still nothing would be more cer- 
tain than that they could continually 
follow the most injurious conduct. 
Man is never satisfied. It is impos- 
sible for workmen to meet weekly to 
deliberate on their conditions, without 
working themselves into the belief that 
their wages are too small, their time 
of labour is too long, their masters are 
too arbitrary, or that something re- 
quires alteration in their circumstan- 
ces. They may conscientiously believe 
this, and still they may be altogether 
inerror. It is not in the nature of 
things that men should tax themselves 
to form a fund, and then suffer it to 
lie idle when it might procure them 
benefits. The combination-fund is in 
a great Measure to the workman, what 
his capital is to the tradesman ; it is 
formed that it may be employed to 
bring in as much permanent gain as 
possible. But it would be - 
rous to suppose that the combinations 
would always be actuated by honest 
motives: their leaders are, many of 
them, men of very bad principles, and 
they must often be largely influenced 
by avarice, sensuality, idleness, stub- 
bornness, and other bad feelings of 
human nature. The principles and 
objects of the combinations, and the 
character of those who composed them, 
made it morally certain, when they 
were first formed, that nothing but the 
want of means could prevent them 
from continually producing the most 
grievous evils. 

The combinations have rapidly in- 
creased in numbers and power ever 
since they were suffered to exist. This 
has not been a matter of chance—the 

Vou, XVIII. 


‘them 
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reverse of what might have been rea- 
sonably ex othing else could 
be looked for—nothing but some mi- 
raculous change in the lgws of nature 
could have prevented it. The working 
classes had permission given them to 
combine, when they confidently ex- 
pected that combining would yield 
t benefits ; trial amply rea- 
lized their expectations. Interestand 
feeling led the workmen of a trade to 
combine ; this gave them a monopoly 
of the labour of that trade: they de- 
manded an increase of wages, with- 
held the supply of labour until their 
demand was complied with, and they 
could not beresisted. One trade was sti- 
mulated by the success of another. The 
workmen who did not combine per- 
ceived that those who did greatly im- 
proved their circumstances by it ; the 
perceived that to combine, was, in ef- 
fect, to raise wages, enlarge privileges, 
and become, in a great degree, 
masters of their employers ; they per- 
ceived that this was to be achieved 
only by combining. The risk dimi- 
nished as the system strengthened, 
until, at last, there was scarcely any 
risk at all. However combination may 
injure the working classes as a whole, 
it demonstrably yields great profit to 
those who engage in it: it gives to the 
latter double and treble the wages and 
immunities enjoyed by those who can- 
not resort to it. It wasnot in human 
nature to resist the temptations which 
combination spreads around it, and of 
course the working orders combined 
to the farthest point possible. The 
workmen of almost every trade are now 
united in combinations ; they are suf- 
Scout powerful to do nearly any- 
thing they please. Look what way we 
will, we can discover nothing in the 
shape of law, counterpoising body, or 
anyone: else, that is capable of pre- 
venting them from continually abusing 
their tremendous power. 

If we look at the masters, what can 
they do? They have made the most 
desperate resistance, they have made 
the most gigantic sacrifices, and still 
they have been defeated in almost 
every contest. In the two or three in- 
stances in which they have conquered, 
they bave owed their victory chiefly 
to the mismanagement of their oppo-= 
nents. The servants can choose their 
time and ground, keep their places 
from being filled by others, ‘prepare 
funds, and rely — being maintain 

3 
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ed for a term of almost any duration. 
Almost the only thing that they risk is 
the being compelled to live more eco- 
nomically during the strike ; but then 
they have nearly a certainty of being 
successful, and of being able to fare 
the more luxuriously afterwards. At 
the time when the master has the most 
orders on hand, and the greatest need 
of workmen, the latter leave him if he 
will not submit to such terms as they 
please to impose upon him. He can- 
not get other workmen, he can find no 
other masters to execute his orders and 
let him receive the profits, his cus- 
tomers take their business elsewhere, 
and he perhaps loses them altogether. 
The masters cannot combine to assist 
each other as the workmen can. If 
the latter only supply each other with 
money tosubsist on, they suffer scarcely 
anything from striking, and they may 
remain out of employment for any 
length of time: but the former cannot 
enable each other to retain even a por- 
tion of their profits and connexions, 
they must endure a tremendous loss, 
they can only suspend their business 
for a short period, and then they have 
scarcely anything before them but un- 
conditional submission. The work- 


men have so many advantages, that 


they are irresistible. If the combina- 
tions be only true to each other, they 
may do as they please. To do this, 
oz have only to lend to each other a 
trifling part of what they extort from 
the masters. The money furnished by 
one that is in employment, to another 
that has struck, is, in truth, but a debt 


which is discharged by the borrower . 


when the lender needs it. Reasoning 
on the point is, indeed, very unneces- 
sary. The fact which we have cited, 
that in almost every contest the mas- 
ters Mave been defeated, and have been 
compelled to submit to the most hu- 
miliating, as well as injurious, condi- 
tions, decisively proves that they are 
perfectly incapable of acting as a check 
upon the combinations. 

While this is the case, it has been 
likewise abundantly proved, that it is 
impossible to oppose and restrain the 
combinations by means of uncombined 
workmen. ‘To combine is a matter of 
party feeling, as well as personal pro- 
fit, and theenthusiasm of the mass of the 
working classes isin its favour ; of course 
almost all the workmen of every calling 
join the combinations who are able. 
Those who do not combine, are com- 
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tively a few scattered, unconnected 
individuals, who are exposed to the 
scorn and ype of the mass; they 
must work for under-wages, they can. 
not be adequately protected, they have 
no common fund to look to if 
lose their employment, and they are 
commonly the worst workmen. Ifa 
number of them can be gathered to. 
gether to supply the places of those 
who strike, what is the consequence? 
they meet the hatred, not only of the 
members of that combination which 
they injure, but of the members of 
every combination ; they move only 
amidst bitter and unprincipled ene. 
mies ; they are daily exposed to insults 
and mortifications, against which the 
laws can provide no protection. The 
may be told that the laws will ounalid 
those who may maim or murder them, 
but then they know that this will not 
prevent men from attempting to maim 
or murder them. They are aware that 
their lives are continually in danger. 
As to the laws, they nowsanction the 
existence of the combinations, and 
they are totally inadequate to restrain 
them from evil. They suffer men to 
combine in any numbers—to form 
laws of their own—to create funds— 
and to demand any wages, no matter 
how unreasonable. They say, indeed, 
that the men shall not prevent others 
from being employed in their stead, 
and they might almost as well say no- 
thing. In most cases, particularly in 
the more important trades, men cannot 
be found to replace the combiners. If 
such man can be found, they not only 
prevent the combiners from attaining 
their objects, but they deprive them 
of employment altogether. When this 
is the case, it is not to be expected 
that the latter will respect the laws, 
the more especially as their obedience 
will subject them toa heavier punish- 
ment than their disobedience, pro- 
vided they abstain from assault and 
murder. When men whose passions 
are excited to the utmost pitch are 
placed in such a situation, that they 
must either lose what they are contend- 
ing for, and their bread into the bar- 
gain, or commit violence upon those 
who are bringing the loss upon them, 
they wiil generally prefer the latter, 
in spite of laws. Depraved and des 
perate spirits will always be found in 
every combination to perpetrate any 
atrocities towards their rivals. D 
are not wise laws which suffer bodies 
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of men to place themselves in such a 
situation, and they will never be ef- 


fective ones. That which forbids the 
combiners to “‘ molest” such workmen 
as would take their employment from 
men, can be evaded in numberless 
ways, and it is almost daily violated : 
it yields very little benefit. 


People—and people too, who are 
very high in influence, if not very 
wise in action—still speak of educa- 
tion as a thing that would keep the 
working orders from improper con- 
duct. Mechanics’ Institutes are still 
to form the nostrum for the combina- 
tion-madness. We doubt that any- 
thing could be conceived more false 
and absurd. What is the constant lan- 
guage of these people—of the Politi- 
cal Economists, the Liberal system- 
men, the Whigs, and the Bentham- 
ites? It is, that all men, and bodies 
of men, will abuse power if they sa 
sess the means. ‘They eternally declare 
that Ministers, Legislators, Judges, 
Public Companies, and bodies of all 
descriptions, although the individuals, 
and those who guide the bodies, may 
be men who have had the best educa- 
tion, in respect of sentiment as well 
as science, and who are sensitively 
alive to the principles of honour, are 
nevertheless sure to abuse their power 
for their own profit and gratification, 
if they are not effectually restrained 
from it by laws or other — They 
never speak of trusting wholly, or in 
part, to education ; but they insist 
upon having all the restrictions that 
could be framed if no such thing was 
known. This - = — Yet “we 
very same e, when they s o 
the eoabinatiins of capbiiisesbe~ 
dies which exist only to promote their 
own interests—they speak of them as 
needing only education to keep them 
from abusing their power. e will 
waste no comment upon this mon- 
strous absurdity. Education, with re- 
gard to this point, will have no better 
effect upon the mechanic and labour- 
er, than upon the Secretary of State, 
Member of Parliament, and East In- 
dia Director. We believe that the Me- 
chanics’ Institutes will make no per- 
ceptible improvement in the character 
of the working classes as a whole—we 
believe that in spite of them, and per- 
haps in some cases by means of them, 
these classes are sinking in character, 
are becoming more vicious and disor- 
derly ; but if we knew that they would 
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give a good education to every work- 
ing man, we should still know like- 
wise that the combinations of work- 
ing men would as certainly tyrannize 
and trample upon the rights of others 
if they could, as bodies of gentlemen. 
Education will not do—the combiners 
can no more be placed under sufficient 
internal restraints than other people— 
they must be prevented from - 
ing the power to tyrannize and injure, 
by laws, or the power of other bodies, 
or they will use such power as any 
other description of men would use 
it. Nothing could be more indisputa- 
ble, and that must be a most unac- 
countable delusion which keeps any 
thinking man in ignorance of it. 

Nothing, therefore, exists which is 
capable of duly controlling the com- 
binations ; it follows, as a matter. of 
course, that they possess a vast por- 
tion of arbitrary and unconstitutional 
power, and that they continually abuse 
this power. Strikes are now about as 
numerous as ever; and they most of 
them take place for the most abomi- 
nable and injurious objects. Wages 
have been advanced, avarice has had 
its meal, and now idleness must be 
gorged. The workmen of one calling 
strike, that they may be idle half of 
their time, and starve the surround- 
ing population ; those of another 
strike, that other men may be employ- 
ed to do a part of their work, while 
they stand with their arms folded 
looking on; those of a third strike, 
that they may emancipate themselves 
from the control of the masters, and 
work when, and as, they please. These 
strikes, notwithstanding their objects, 
are generally su - When we 
look at all the characteristics of the 
combinations, at human nature, at 
other bodies of men, and at the les- 
sons of experience, we can arrive at no 
other conclusion, than that, so far as 
regards themselves, these combina- 
tions will become more and more pow- 
erful and fruitful of evils. 

These things, therefore, appear to 
us to be very undeniable. 

1. That these combinations are pre- 
cisely what might have been ex 
to follow the repeal of the Combina- 
tion Laws. 

2. That the crimes and evils which 
they have bynes are precisel the 
fruits which the system is calculated 
to produce. 

3. That if the wish for increase of 
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income, ae oe and | 7, can 
operate permanently on the human 
mind, and if the complete success of a 
system can strengthen and perpetuate 
it, the combinations must exist per- 
manently, and keepincreasingin power 


and evil consequences. 


4, That the combinations have kept 
rapidly increasing in numbers and 
power from the first ; that they are ex- 
actly calculated to gratify the prevail- 
ing wishes of the working classes ; that 


such of these classes as can combine 
derive great advantages from them ; 
that they now comprehend the mass 
of the workmen of large places ; that 
they keep increasing in strength, and 
the means for resisting them keep di- 
minishing ; that they now possess a 
most dangerous share of arbitrary and 
unconstitutional power ; and that by 
the abuse of this power they continu- 
ally produce the most serious indivi- 
dual and public evils. 

5. That nothing whatever at pre- 
sent exists which is eapable of con- 
trolling them ; and that, according to 
every principle of reason and expe- 
Fience, they are sure to become more 
potent, tyrannical, and mischievous, 
until they are crushed, either by law, 
or the ruin of trade. 

It now behoves us to inquire wh 
the existence of these combinations is 
tolerated ? 

It. is said, that the labour of the 
workman is his property, his capital, 
and that he has a right to make the 
best of it. If this mean that he has 
a right to do what he pleases with it, 
it is false. No man has a right to use 
‘his property to injure his brethren and 
the community. The use of all de- 
scriptions of y is, and ought to 
be, regulated by law. He who has 
land, is prohibited from raising upon 
it certain articles, and he is under 
other regulations in regard to the use 
of it. He who has m is prohi- 
bited from employing it in various 
ways, and he is bound from taking 
above a certain rate of interest for it. 
The author has his literary propert 
taken from him after a certain peri 
without an equivalent. The artist is 
not suffered to employ himself in for- 
ging bank-notes and coining. The 
labourer is not suffered to work on the 
Sabbath, or to employ himself in va- 
rious ways that might yield him great 
profit. It is imperiously necessary for 
the weal of both the individual and 


the community that the use of all 
kinds of property whatever should be 
under the regulation of the law. 

We willingly admit that the work. 
man has a right to obtain the highest 
wages in any lawful employment that 
he can, by his individual efforts ; but 
we protest against his having any 
right to associate with others to place 
the market for labour under a monos 
poly. Whatever may be the case with 
the individual, a corporate body has 
no rights, save what the laws may 
er ws to give it. To argue that the 

y ought to have the same rights as 
the individual, would be to argue for 
public ruin. The workmen of a trade 
form themselves into an actual corpo- 
ration—they obtain the complete con- 
trol over labour in that trade—they 
put upon it any price they please~ 
they prohibit all individuals from be- 
ing employed who are obnoxious to 
them—they take property from the 
command of its owners—they will not 
suffer the masters to send more goods 
to market than they think proper 
they subject the poor to severe priva~ 
tions—they do immense injury to 
trade—and they bring the most grie. 
vous evils upon innumerable indivi« 
duals and the empire. Look at the 
colliers of Scotland, the shipwrights 
of London, and the seamen of Sun- 
derland. If men have a right to asso- 
ciate to do what these men have done, 
to employ their property as these men 
have employed theirs, then they have 
a right to rob, commit treason, or do 
anything. Where is the difference 
in effect between taking a thousand 
pounds from a master in the highway; 
and preventing him from gaining 
same sum by fair and lawful trade— 
between making open war on the couns 
try, and imposing upon it heavy taxes, 
and destroying its trade, revenue, and 
power ? 

It is perfectly clear to the whole na 
tion—it has been again and again es- 
tablished by the most decisive proofs 
—that these corporations of workmen 
violate, in the most outrageous man- 
ner, the rights of innumerable indivi- 


dual workmen, and of the masters: It . 


ought not to be necessary for us to 
say, that this is directly at variance 
with all the principles of right, with 
reason, equity, and the whole spirit of 
the constitution. To argue that the 
workmen have a right to form thems 
selves into such corporations, is to ar« 
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gue that these tions. have a 


right to do this ; for it has been proved 
that they cannot exist without doing 


it. 

A great deal of misapprehension pre- 
yails, touching the effects of these cor- 
porations. Many people affect to place 
them and the masters on the same 
level ; they seem to imagine that the 
contests between them affect princi- 
pally themselves, and are for things 
which must be exclusively enjoyed 
either by one side or the other. e 
will, therefore, detail these effects a 
little farther. 

The workmen of a trade all leave 
work at the same or —_ in 
most cases, it is utterly impossible to 
procure others in their saps boven 
unjustand unreasonable their demands 
may be, the masters have scarcely any- 
thing before them but compliance. To 
attempt to starve them out has become 
a hopeless matter. If the different 
combinations comprehend only forty 
thousand members, and if every mem- 
ber subscribe only a shilling per week, 
this will raise two thousand pounds 
weekly—a sum sufficient to maintain 
four thousand men constantly at ten 
shillings per week each. If the com- 
binations act with common prudence, 
they may, with no greater a sum than 
this, enable the workmen of almost 
any trade to stand out, not only for 
months, but for years, and to impose 
any terms they please on their mas- 
ters. They may cause trade after trade 
to be s » until they place every 
trade under their own regulations. 
The masters, in reality, pay the sub- 
scriptions, and almost any sum can be 
extorted from them. The combina~ 
tions often enough support more than 
four thousand idle men. 

Labour is thus, in most trades, 
placed under a close monopoly ; its 
price is regulated by nothing but the 
will of those who have it to 8 
of ; it is a thing which must be had. 
The master knows no business but his 
own—he cannot perhaps leave it, with- 
out sustaining a tremendous: loss in 
buildings, fixtures, &c.—his want of 
knowledge would perhaps ruin him 

frere he to embark in any other ; and, 
in addition, he can scarcely find any 
other that is not equally under the 
despotism of the combinations—he 
cannot do without labour, and .there- 
fore he must give whatever his ser- 
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vants may demand, provided it will 
leave hima subsistence. 

The having to buy labour at a mo- 
nopoly price, must rio doubt operate 
differently on different masters. Those 
who are not exposed to the competi- 
tion of foreigners, may increase the 
price of their articles as wages are in- 
creased. 'This has already done . 
in 4 trades. Sage Mommy how= 
ever, not without injury ; 
they are amadiel to employ a much 
greater capital to do the same busi- 
ness ; and the advance of price injures 
consumption, and, of course, thei 
trade. 

The case is wholly different with 
those masters who are exposed to the 
competition of foreigners. They can 
make no increase of charge to their 
customers, whatever increase of wages 
may be demanded by their workmen. 
We at present barely possess a supe~ 
Fe over foreign manufacturers, = 
they are rapidly gaining upon us. In 
some eumchen OF eid boasted cotton 
trade, they can equal, if not surpass 
us. Mr Huskisson, as far as we re~« 
member, stated in Parliament, that, 
before the advance of wool on the 
continent, the continental manufac 
turers could successfully compete with 
us even in the South American market ; 
and that this advance enabled us to 
regain our superiority. We ate now 
undersold on the continent in some 
descriptions of woollen cloth. Our 
manufacturers can only stand their 
ground by being eontent with very 
low profits ; they can obtain no exclu- 
sive advantages in the of the 
raw material ; and if the price of la~ 
bour be raised to them, they must 
either resign their trade, or carry it 
on to be ruined. 

By and by, most trades will be ex= 
posed to the competition of foreigners 
in one way or another. j 

These masters, at. the best, will ne« 
ver be suffered to obtain fair and ne« 
cessary profits ; they will, at the best, 
be kept in such a state, that any unfa« 
vourableturn in the market will 
them into bankruptcy. If their’ 
be not ienedidtch taken from them, 
it will be gradually diminished ; and 
if they be not at once ruined, they 
must be so in the upshot if they con« 
tinue in business. 

We have spoken of the masters, and 
we must now speak of another party, 
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which is even more interested in the 
question than they are. This is the 
community. 

The first description of masters, in 
effect, purchase labour for the com- 
munity ; the latter, in reality, buys 
the labour of the workmen, and the 
masters are but its agents. The ex- 
tortions practised upon the masters, 
are, in truth, practised upon the com- 
munity. The combinations make mo- 
nopolies of almost every trade ; and 
they —_ grievous taxes upon the 
nation. If a man in London wear four 
suits of clothes in the year, he pays a 
tax of at least three pounds per an- 
num to the learned and masculine 
company of journeymen tailors. He 
pays this more than he would have to 
pay, if these creatures would be con- 
tent with reasonable wages. By means 
of it they have, according to report, 
accumulated a fund of enormous mag- 
nitude ; and they heroically drive wo- 
men out of the trade—levy what con- 
tributions they think fit upon the me- 
tropolis—and commit all kinds of ty- 


ranny. The colliers of Scotland are 
not even content with levying a grie- 
vous tax upon coals; they will not 
suffer people to have them in sufficient 
quantities. In all the trades carried 
on by this description of masters, the 


advance of wages has been at once, 
and of necessity, thrown upon the 
community. 

With regard to the other descrip- 
tion of masters, the community suf- 
fers still more from the combinations. 
They strike at its commerce, revenue, 
maritime superiority, power, wealth, 
and p ty as a nation. They 
threaten it with almost every ill that 
could befall a people. 

It is astonishing to us that this 
should be debated as a question that 
affects chiefly masters and servants— 
that it is not taken up as one between 
the empire and the combinations. It 
is notorious, that in almost every con- 
test, the combinations have demanded 
more than was sufficient for supply- 
ing the workmen with necessaries ; 
and that there was even a an ge 
dance of workmen in the . Itis 
notorious, that in almost every strike, 
the workmen had sufficient, and often 
more than sufficient, for supplying 
themselves with necessaries before they 
struck ; and that, in many cases, the 
object was less an advance of wages, 
than the curtailment of the just con- 
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trol of the masters, or the proper hours 
of labour, Every man may see, if he 
pleases, that, however the combing. 
tions may injure the masters, still the 
real struggle is between them and the 
country. He may see, if he be not 
wilfully blind, that the triumph of s 
combination is at the best a tax im. 

upon the country, and that it 
is often a great injury done to the 
trade, &c. of the country ; while the 
triumph of the masters protects the 
country from these. The masters are 
obviously fighting the battles of the 
public ; and yet they are spoken of as 
though they were contending only for 
their own benefit. If our trade be 
worthy the cry which is kept up in its 
favour ; if it ought to be preserved, we 
must protect its sources—we must pro- 
tect those who carry it on, and their 
capital. That is a strange kind of wis. 
dom which boasts of the vast import. 
ance of trade, and then resigns it to 
annihilation. 

We must now say a word on the 
fruits which the combinations yield to 
the working classes. 

Those who combine, no doubt, reap 
from it very high wages and great 
oes: Their curtailment of the 

ours of labour operates as a hea 
advance of wages to the masters 
the public, while it puts nothing into 
their own pockets. Thus, their compa- 
rative emancipation from control, the 
combination-fund, and their frequent 
strikes, cause them to derive not much 
real benefit from their additional 
wages. They drink more; they ek- 
pend more in pleasure ; they have more 
idle time ; but their families have very 
little more to subsist on than they 
would have if no combinations exist- 
ed. Their character, in all r 
is rapidly sinking, and this must in 
the end cause them to lose much more 
than they are now gaining. As to the 
mass of them becoming readers, no- 
thing but raving madness could ex- 
pect it. Nature most wisely has po- 
sitively disqualified the mass of man- 
kind for being regular lovers of read- 
ing ; human — cannot yet con- 
quer her, and no superhuman ones 
have arrived among us that we have 
heard of. 

These men form only a very contemp- 
tible part of the whole of the working 
classes. The husbandry labourers, the 
greater part of the seamen, the labout- 
ing men of large places, the surplus 
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hands of the different trades, &c. &c. 
cannot well combine. This contempti- 
ble part inflicts on the vast majority of 
the working classes the most serious 
injuries. 

The combiners represent, very truly, 
that theirs is a war of labour against 
capital. The egregious dolts ! it is the 
same as a war of the belly against vic- 
tuals. Our land is fully occupied ; it 
will not support any additional in- 
habitants ; and, in consequence, the 
increase of population is constantly 
thrown upon trade, or, in other words, 
upon tradin g capital, for subsistence. 

is capital is, to a very great degree, 
in this country, what land is in Ame- 
rica to the increase of population ; 
and it is just as wise in our working 
orders to war against it, as it would 
be in those of America to war against 
land. The combiners, by reducing 
profits to the lowest point, prevent the 
accumulation of capital and the ex- 
tension of trade ; of course, they pre- 
vent the rising labourers from procu- 
ring employment. By diminishing ca- 
pital, they diminish trade ; and they 
thereby deprive, not only a portion of 
themselves, but many labourers who 
do not belong to them, of the means 
of subsistence. The working classes 
have as much interest in the accumu- 
lation of capital as any other class ; if 
it do not accumulate in proportion as 
they increase, the mass of them must 
always be distressed. 

The combiners, by raising wages so 
much, have no doubt injured con- 
sumption ; by their turbulent conduct, 
they have prevented much capital from 
being employed in trade. Had it not 
been for them, very many workmen, 
who are unemployed and in distress, 
would have been earning comfortable 
wages. 

The combiners prevent very many 
workmen from disposing of their labour 
on any terms save those which they 
may dictate, and, in truth, from dis- 
posing of it at all. This has been so 
much dwelt upon, in and out of Par- 
liament, that we will not enlarge upon 
it. 


They have obtained a monopoly in 


various trades against the rest of the 
working classes ; by it they force the 
surplus hands and the increase of po- 
pulation upon those callings in which 
combinations cannot be formed, and 
thereby sink wages in these callings 
below what they ought to be. 
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The different kinds of workmen are 
so much dependent on each other, that 
if those of one kind strike, they throw 
many of other kinds out of employ- 
ment. 'Thus when, in Scotland, Mr 
Dunlop’s colliers struck, it compelled 
some hundreds of men employed in 
his iron-works to cease working. They 
must, likewise, have rendered num- 
bers of men employed in conveying 
and delivering coals, &c. idle. e 
strike of the London shipwrights must 
have deprived many hands i 
to different callings of work. The 
strike of the Bradford weavers must 
have done prodigious injury to innu- 
merable workmen who do not belong 
to them. The members of the combi- 
pepe have _— 7 ner gate on, a 
the greater of those whom 
pn out of weak cannot belo rf 
combinations, they are deprived of 
employment against their wishes, and 
_ without bread. If the a 

o any serious inj to the export 
trade, ‘ion will » numbers of 


-seamen, sloopmen, labourers, &c. to 


starvation. 

The different kinds of labour are so 
connected with each other, that, if one 
kind be overpaid, it generally causes 
some other kinds to be proportionally 
underpaid. Thus the woollen manu~ 
facturers are bound to price in the fo- 
reign market; they cannot expend 
above a certain sum in producing their 
goods. If the wages of their weavers, 
&c. be advanced to them, they must 
sink the price of wool ; and this must 
in part = the value of husbandry 
labour—they must reduce freights, 
and this must in some degree reduce 
the seaman’s wages. They must, in 
reality, take a large part of the ad- 
vance of wages made to their own 
workmen from the wages of other 
workmen, if they continue their trade. 

The combiners sink wages in those 
callings in which combinations can- 
not be formed ; and, by raising them 
in their own, they advance the price 
of many necessaries. They thus pre- 
vent husbandry labourers, the labour- 
ers of towns, and all workmen who 
cannot combine, from obtaining a fair 
price for their labour ; in many cases, 
they deprive them of employment al- 
together, and they impose upon them 
a heavy tax at the same moment. The 
poor man in Scotland has perhaps to 
delve every day for what will barely 
keep his family from starving ; and 

5 
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still he is compelled to pay a tax week- 


ly to the colliers, that they may riot 
in extravagance, aud be idle half their 
time. 

The combinations have in their 
hands, more or less, almost all the ne- 
cessaries of life. Bread is under the 
control of the bakers; the quartern 
loaf in London is generally twopence 
more than it ought to be, according to 
the price of wheat. Coals are under 
the control of the colliers. The ship- 
wrights, coopers, &c. lay their fingers 
upon colonial produce. The various 
kinds of manufacturing combinations 
have in their hands articles of cloth- 
ing. There is scarcely a single article 
consumed in the dwelling of the poor 
man, as well as of the rich one, which 
is not considerably and unnecessarily 
enhanced in price by the combina- 
tions. 

-™ limits will “— allow us to ar 
on thi int any longer ; we have, 
atom, pa cm said sufficient to 
show that the combinations are bring- 
ing the most “eget evils on the great. 
majority of the working classes—that 
they exist to benefit the few at the cost 
of the many. 

There is another point of view in 
which these combinations must be 
looked at with regard to their influence 
on the interests of the nation. 

Nothing, we think, could well be 
more dangerous than for a govern- 
ment to suffer immense classes of its 
subjects to form themselves into an 
organized body, for purposes of pri- 
vate gain—the more especially if they 
-be composed chiefly of ignorant, pas- 
sionate men, and their objects be to be 

ined at the expense of the rest of 
the community. What injuries and 
troubles have not the Irish Catholics 
caused to the empire from their form- 
ing only in part such a body? Now, 
into such a body, great numbers of 
the working classes have formed them- 
selves. The different combinations 
are connected together, they act toge- 
ther, they form a whole, and this 
whole is the more mighty from being 
composed of a number of parts. This 
‘body controls vast numbers more of 
the working classes, and the passions 
of the mass are in its favour. It is 
looked upon as fighting the battles of 
servants against masters—of the poor 
against the rich generally. 

The combinations, therefore, of the 
three kingdoms, and their friends 
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among the working classes, form agi, 
gantic confederacy, which is daily im. 
creasing in magnitude, which 
abundant funds, which is tremendous. 
ly powerful, and which is under the 
guidance of unprincipled men, who 
are quite above the influence of the 
government and the better classes; 
Its avowed object is to sponge as much 
as possible from the rest of the com. 
munity in money and privilege. It 
endeavours to crush trade with one 
foot, and a eng with the other, 
No man, we hope, is so simple as to 
suppose that this body will keep apart 
from politics. It cannot. Every pub- 
lic measure must affect it in some de: 
gree ; it is already deeply tainted with 
ruinous politics ; its objects are in their 
nature political, and they must inevis 
tably drive it into political opinions, 
and conduct of the most dangerous 
description. It is perfectly impossible 
for a body to pursue such objects as it 
pursues, without becoming a revolu» 
tionary one. In addition, it is sur- 
rounded by revolutionary teachers, and 
all kinds of means are employed to fil 
it with revolutionary principles. 

Let trade be flat and distressed for 
a season—we are not sure that such 4 
season is not on the eve of commencing; 
—let the members of the combinations 
be subjected to privations, and then 
what will be their conduct ? Unable 
any longer to raise wages and shorten 
the hours of labour, to war against the 
masters and the public, they will di- 
rect their hostility against our laws and 
institutions. The old cry will be raised 
against corruption, taxes, the govern 
ment, &c. &e. The body which the 
combinations form must, under pri- 
vations and suffering, be turbulent, 
disaffected, and guilty; it must com 
vulse the empire, and shake the com 
stitution to its centre. This is the 
more certain because the combinations 
are doing the most deplorable injury 
to morals. 

That is not political economy, but 

litital idiotcy, which endeavours to 
increase trade by things which injure 
morals, disorganize society, banish in- 
dustry, destroy peace and order, weak- 
en the government, array one part of 
the community against another, and 
generate sedition and convulsion. He 
who practises the principles of politi- 
cal economy without making them sub- 
ordinate to the general science of go 
vernment, will only produce public 
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rain. Trade is’ threatened with de- 
struction by the combinations—by the 
things which have been hatched for. 
its benefit by those who call themselves 
its sole friends, and the only people 
who know how to make it flourish. 

Thinking as we have stated, we have 
aoey Oe curious parc ety - 

inion 0 ic men i 
Faccale gs Mr Huskisso "ie: who, 
of course, must be looked as the 
organ of the Ministry, them 
odious and the like ; but he stated that 
he was decidedly hostile to the re- 
enactment of the old laws againstthem. 
All sides called these laws cruel, ty- 
rannical, &e., and manifested towards 
them bitter enmity. Now, these laws 
were simply intended to prevent. such 
combinations from existing. They left 
the workman, as an individual, free as 
air, free as he is at present. They suf- 
fered him to demand what wages he 
pleased, to make what stipulations he 
pleased, and to pass from master to 
master as ye ar He could only 
bring himself under their operation 
by combining. They never touched 
the vast body of the working classes. 
Now, if the questions were put to us, 
Which ought to exist, such laws, or 
such combinations ? Which are cruel 
and tyrannical—such laws, or such 
combinations >—we ‘should decide at 
once in favour of the laws. If we were 
asked whether laws would be eruel 
and tyrannical, which should prevent 
the Irish combinations from commit 
ting murder, and ware trade— 
the Scotch one from withhokding coals 
from, and robbing, the community— 
the Sunderland one from endangering 
the lives of, and taking bread : from, 
innocent men -— the ‘London Ship- 
wrights from tyrannizing over their 
masters, and driving the carrying trade 
to other countries—one part of the 
working classes from plundering and 
oppressing another , and bringing 
grievous evils on the nation at large 
—we should say No !—we should say 
again, No! and we should chall 
every member of the Ministry and the 
Opposition to gainsay us. 

If, as Mr Huskisson admits, these 
combinations be robbing and oppress- 
ing a large part of the working classes 
—be outraging therights of the masters 
—and be doing the most serious in- 
juries to trade, it is certainiy most un- 
accountable that they should be suffer- 
ed to exist, and that laws intended to 

Vou. XIX. 
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prevent them from existing should be 
called cruel and 
yielding such fruits, 
to be found in the mation; and thet. 
the tolerating of them is decidedly at 
variance with its spirit. -The Consti- 
tution wishes a site equal liberty and 
protection to all; yet the masters— 
almost the most valuable class of men 
in the country—and the workmen who 
do not combine of almost all trades, 
have infinitely less\of liberty and pro- 
tection than they would have under 
any despotism in E Our greatest 
statesmen have thought that the Con- 
stitution goes almost too far in its 
wish to favour the individual ; but now 
the individual is nothing, and. the, bo~ 
dy—the self-constituted, irresponsible 
body, is only to be favoured. Our 
friends of liberty have always affected, 
to look upon bodies with jealousy and 
dislike, and yet they are the furious 
champions of the stupendous - body 
which is formed by these combinations. 
Now, compared with it, what are the 
East India. Company, and the Bank. 
Company, either as trading monopo~ 
lists, or as political bodies They are 
powerless and contemptible. - The 
combinations produce grievous robe 
beries and oppression, they do the most. 
serious injury to morals and trade,—. 
they threaten the Constitution with 
destruction, and the. empire:at‘large 
with the most terrible evils::-—this is 
abundantly manifest, and it convinces 
us that laws for their annihilation are 
called for: by liberty, right, justice, 
reason, and the constitution. . Mr 
Wallace may call this prejudice if he 
pleases ; it-is not for him to change 
our opinion. - i 
If the combinations were essential 
for preventing the price of labour from 
falling below what it ought to be, we 
should say less against them; but they 
are not. On the.contrary, they; as we 
have shown, lower wages and raise the 
price of necessaries to the majority of 
the labouring: populations |. We will 
never admit that the ewrers 
the labouring man ought to be star 
for the benefit of the i and 
the shipwright. If Jabour:-be «not 
superabundant, no combination | of 
masters can | Reagy "Saree wat i 
its pro ice. master is 8 
ensicin to inbvende his trade as’ feriad 
peneiiry and he will ever give: the 
ighest wages in his pent than 
3 
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throw away trade and profit. While 
the: oe Laws = in full 
on, wages in man ngs were 
Sher aeceem etl high... Before these 
laws were repealed, the masters, in 
some important trades, raised wages 
without a strike, and. they have 
seareely in a. single instance stood 
out for a week, or a. day, i 
reasonable demands. It is a matter of 
general notoriety, that in almost every 
contest, the demands of the combina- 
tions have been most unreasonable and 
unjust. 

- Nearly all, we presume, was done 
in the last Session that could be done 
to prevent the combinations from being 
thischievous, without putting an end 
to their existence ; and it has yielded 
no benefit whatever. The power to 
demand what wages they please, to 
choose whether they will work by the 
day or the piece, and to regulate their 
hours of labour, cannot be taken from 
them ; it would be gross tyranny to 
take it from them ; and they need only 
this er to produce what they are 
producing. It is chiefly by the exercise 
of this power that they oppress and 
injure'as they do. They, must either 
be put down altogether, or be as 
mischievous as they are: the art of 
man cannot render them harmless by 
anything but their annihilation, with- 
out grossly violating the principles of 
liberty and right. 

« Mr Huskisson, however, who seems 
to be about as far gone in political 
economy, as Mr Brougham is in party 
politics, has in view a different remedy, 
and this is, the admission of foreign 
manufactures. It was made law in 
the last Session that ships might be 
sent to other countries for repairs, if 
the trade of the shipbuilders should 
be ae by contests between the 
shipbuilders and their servants. This 

both Houses unanimously, if 
we except the dissenting voice of Mr 

Robertson—a gentleman who deserves 
the thanks of the country. for his 
honest and manly conduct on this and 
other occasions. me constituted —_ a 
grievous insult to the majesty and im- 
partiality of the Law of England, as 
We never expected to witness. 
> Has it indeed come to this, that the 
Government of this great empire is so 

and spiritless that it cannot 

ing back a handful of shipwrights to 
their duty without the aid of foreigners 
without giving that to other coun- 
tries which belongs to the trade and 
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revenue of dur own ? Has this Govern. 
ment s0 far lost its understanding, thas 
iteannot distinguish between the right 
and the wrong—the innocent and tlie 
guilty ? Have our statutes betonie:so 
impotent, blind, and vicious, that they 
can only remove evils, by i 
wro that they cannot coeree: the 
culpable: without robbing and punish. 
ing the meritorious? If all this: have 
happened, it has certainly happened 
without cause—it has happened from 
choice, and when all imaginable means 
existed for its prevention. 

. This new law has been tried, and 
the result shows very clearly its chi. 
racter. The shipwrights of London, 
not their masters, stopped the trade, 
Why? Their great object, according 
to the papers, was not an increastef 
wages, or a diminution of the. hours 
of labour, but that they should work 
by the piece, and not by the day, as 
they had previously done. ‘This was 
evidently to render themselves as far 
as possible independent, and to force 
workmen not belonging to their com. 
bination out of employment. Now, 
when a workman receives from a mas. 
ter all that he requires for his labour, 
he certainly ought to be satisfied ; ‘he 
can have no riglit to control the mas- 
ter in the management of his busi- 
ness, and to prevent him from em- 
ploying such other servants as he may 
wish. The servants stopped the trade 
for what were obviously indefensible 
objects ; the masters resisted themievi- 
dently in defence of their just rights. 
Well, how did the new law operatein 
such a case? It made no inquiry asto 
which were in the right and whichin 
the wrong—it treated both sides as 
though they were alike guilty ; may, 
it inflicted a much heavier puni 
ment upon the masters than. the, ser- 
vants, and, in effect, compelled the 
former to submit to the latter. Be. 
cause the masters could not prevail 
on the servants to abandon unjust de- 
mands, the law took their. busines 
from them, and constrained them tac 
cede to these demands. It became their 
enemy and the champion of the com- 
bination.—Permission for ships, tobe 
repaired abroad must injure themasters 
more than the servants, and it) must 
even enable the latter to. triumph, if 
their terms be not perfectly ruinous. 

This was bad enough, but it .was 
not all, The growers, importers, and 
carriers of timber, the shipsmiths, the 
long train of people who dequend upon 
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the shipbuilder in addition to his re~ 
employment — from them ‘by the 
law, ' the 

fractory, althou 


were Te+ 
d nothing 
upon earth ‘to do with the strike, and 
although they had previously suffered 

jevously from it. The framers of 
is law ought to have been aware, 
that, if the stoppage of the trade in- 
jared shipowners and others greatly, 
still the trade could not be transferred 
to other countries without injuring, 
quite as much, other equally innocent 

ns. The law coerced and pu- 
nished all save those whom it ought to 
have coerced and punished ; to the lat- 
ter it gave licence and reward. 

This may be law, it no doubt is. law, 
although it introduces a new principle 
into English legislation. It is not, 
however, justice. Ministers and Par- 
liaments may alter and make laws at 
pleasure, but they cannot: change the 
principles of justice and right. 

According to what was said in the 
House of Commons, the extension of 
this law is to be the next panacea for 
the combination-malady. If the com- 
binations do not conduct themselves 
better; foreign manufacturesare to be 
poured intothe market tarestrain them. 
Would, then, the admission of foreign 
manufactures affect none but the work- 
men? Would it have no other effect 
than to keep these workmen from im- 
proper conduct? Would it reach no 

es save those which should strike ? 
Would it correct the misdeeds of all 


‘combinations? Is nothing necessary 


to warrant it save the turbulence and 
guilt of a part of the working classes ? 
Alas! alas! that we should have to 
ask questions like these. 

Su a combination of workmen 
should strike, should make thie most 
unreasonable and unjust demands, and 
should be resisted by the masters, 
what would be the effect of the admis- 
sion of foreign goods? It could only 
reach the servants through the mas- 
ters. ‘The latter, although they might 
be acting in defence of their just rights 
and the best interests of the commu- 
nity, would have the alternative placed 

ore them of submitting to the com- 
bination, or seeing the market glutted 
and their trade taken from them by 
foreigners, ,They would accede at 


once to the demands of the workmen. 


goods, if it 


r 
were regulated by the disputes between 
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masters and parle ers be = 
most powerful auxiliary that could: 
formed for the latter.” “Nothing could 
possibly be more unjustim principle: 
it would act on the assumption, that 
both sidés were alike wrong, and that 
it ‘would affect both sides alike ;: it 
would in almost all cases give the tris 
umph to the guilty ; and todo this, it 
would sacrifice the interests.of the na~ 
tion. 

It would reach far beyond the con- 
tending parties: ‘The growers or im-~ 
porters of the raw article, and their 
servants, a multitude of persons total~ 
ly unconnected with the strike, would 
be as much affected by it, as'those who 
should be so connected. 

If foreign manufaetures were con« 
stantly admitted to prevent strikes 
from taking place, it would haye but 
a poor effect in keeping the combina~ 
tions in order. The cotton, woollen, 
and some other trades, are now large- 
ly exposed to the competition ‘of fo- 
reigners ; but this does not prevent the 
workmen engaged in them from com- 
bining, and from acting as unjustifia- 
bly as other workmen: The combi- 
nations would always keep ‘the: mas- 
ters bound hand and foot ; they would 
tyrannize over them and: over such 
workmen as might not combine, as 
they do at present; they would still 
have their strikes, and they: would «be 
about as mischievous as they now are. 

But the admission of foreign goods 
could not affect many of-the worst of 
the combinations. How could it reach 
those trades which -undersell all the 
rest of the world ? How could it reach 
the shipwrights, unless we got.our 
ships built in other countries? How 
could it reach the coopers, when they 
should suspend trade in the West In- 
dia ‘docks? How could ‘it ‘reach ‘the 
colliers of Scotland? | How could it 
reach the seamen of ‘Sunderland? If 
foreign goods were admitted to the ut- 
most’ extent possible, it would leave 
the worst part of the evil perfectly un- 
touched. 

While the admission of foreign 
goods would have very little effect up- 
on combinations iri such trades’as it 
could reach; it would do the most de- 
plorable injury to the workmen belong- 
ing to these trades who cannot join the 
combinations. Although labour is at 
a poncpely price in variou: > it 
is in most of them in reality supera~ 
bundant. There are workmen.in.al- 
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most every trade who can scarcely pro- 
cure employment ; the admi of 
n goods would add greatly to 
their number, and it would consign 
them to starvation. It would er 
labour still more superabundant, and 
lower wages still more, in such callin 
as cannot combine. 

Those must be statesmen of an un- 
accountable stamp, who conceive that 
the admission of foreign manufactures 
would have no other effect than to 
correct the misdoings of the combina- 
tions ;—who imagine that such mis- 
doings would justify them for admit- 
ting such manufactures, without cal- 
culating what effect it would have 
upon the industry, trade, and prospe- 
rity of the empire. 

There are people who protest, that 
the opening of the corn-market would 
render the combinations harmless. 
; persons rave, as though flour 
and butcher’s-meat were almost the 
Ag oo _ oe workman 
anything ; they overlook tea, sugar, 
caudles, soap, clothes, coals, house- 
‘rent, and the combination-tax. In 
very many cases only one-third of his 
expenditure is caused by the purchase 
of flour and butcher’s-meat. We will 
venture to say, that many workmen 
in London who have combination- 
wages, expend nearly as much in por- 
ter, gin, and tobacco, as in bread and 
animal food. Now, if the ports were 
opened, and the price of wheat were 
reduced one-third, how would it ope- 
rate? It might reduce the quartern- 
loaf to sixpence: On _butcher’s-meat 
and butter it would have very little 
effect, unless it plunged the country 
into great distress—it might reduce 
them, perhaps, a penny per pound. 
Single workmen might gain by this 
about a shilling per week, and mar- 
ried ones something more than two. 


‘Now, is there any man who, after 
looking at the proceedings of the com- 
binations, can believe that this would 
induce any one of them to lower its 
wages and change its conduct? * 
They have ceased to plead the high 
price of provisions in justification of 


what they do. It was not because 
their wages would not supply them 
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with bread, that the combinations, of 
Ireland, the colliers of Scotland, the 
shipwrights of London, and the sea, 
men of Sunderland, refused to work 
The combinations will prevent the 
price of other articles from falling 
with that of corn. 
While this measure would produce 
no benefit with respect to the combi, 
nations, it Seg putting the farmer 
out of sight, injure most grievously 
the husbandry-labourers. Their wages 
are already in many parts much, too 
low, and it would depress them y 
greatly. The outcry for “ cheap bread’ 
is preposterous. Bread never can be 
cheap to a whole community ; if it be 
cheap to the town, it is dear to the vil, 
lage. A vast part of the inhabitants of 
this country never had so much diffi, 
culty in procuring bread, as they had 
when it was at the lowest price they 
ever knew it fall to. It is as unjust 
to starve the producers of bread, as to 
starve those of ships, coals, and manus 
factures. Shipwrights, colliers, &c, 


have as much right to work for inade- 


quate wages as ploughmen. 

Some wiseacres argue, that laws for 
putting down the combinations would 
be useless, because some secret combi- 
nations existed when the late laws 
were in operation. They should ar- 
gue likewise, that as there are ak 
ways thieves and murderers, the laws 
against theft and murder are of no va 
lue. The abolished laws were in ex. 
istence during very prosperous as well 
as unprosperous times ; and in no peé- 
riod during their existence did com- 
binations produce one-fiftieth part of 
the evils which they have produced 
since the repeal. This is ient to 
decide the question. Common sense 
may convince any man, that if it were 
unlawful to combine, the combina- 
tions could not do what they are now 


doing ; if they could exist at all, they 


would be infinitely less powerful and 
mischievous. , 

That Parliament will be compelled 
to do something with regard to these 
combinations, in the next session, is 
abundantly manifest ; what it will do, 
is a matter on which we shall offer no 
conjecture. Time was, when, if a great 





* Corn is now falling, and appearances seem to indicate that the fall will be con- 
siderable, yet labour amidst the combinations is rising. If the Economists had been 
listened to, and the ports had been opened in the last Session, what would have been 


. ‘the present state of the eorn-market? 
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evil existed, it might have been v 
safely predicted, <anePasticinintwoall 
take natural and effectual measures 
for removing it, but that time has 

away. He would be a rash 
man, indeed, who, after looking at the 
principles which our legislators have 
embraced, would venture to speculate 
favourably on their future conduct. If 
Mr Hume’s fatal bill had been like the 
New Marriage Act, unconnected with 
new creeds, and new systems, and 
merely intended toimprove what seem- 
ed to be capable of improvement ; all 
that it destroyed when it came into 
being, would, likely enough, have been 
restored in the last session. But un- 
happily it emanated from the new 
creeds and systems which are so much 
the rage, and what it did cannot be 
undone, without confessing them to 
be erroneous. 

To re-enact the Combination Laws 
would be to say that Political Economy 
is false, and that certain great politi- 
cal bubble-blowers are not infallible ; 
it would shake the new creeds and 
systems to their centre, therefore the 
abolition of these Laws must doubt- 
lessly be still called a most wise measure. 
Projectors and innovators are never 
the men to recant and go back again ; 
to them no such thing can exist as re- 
futation. The French revolutionists 
could only be stopped by the guillo- 
tine ; and death alone could take from 
Joanna Southcote the belief that she 
Was pregnant. 

Ever since the beginning of the 
world, it has been looked upon as a 
thing above all question, that the ser- 
vant should be obedient to his master. 
The Scriptures have made such obedi- 
ence a religious duty; human laws 
have made it a civil duty; philoso- 
phers and statesmen have insisted, that 
not only the weal, but the very ex- 
istence of society depends upon it. 
Lawgivers have always made its pro- 
tection one of their leading objects. It 
has been as a thing that be- 
nefitted, not merely the master and 
the community, but the servant him- 
self even more than either ;—as a 
thing essential for keeping the latter 
from crime and ruin, for making him 
moral, industrious, and skilful, for en- 
abling him to rise from his servitude 
and acquire rty and elevation. 

Has this been demonstrated to be 
erroneous? Have the speeches of Mr 
Hume and his coadjutors proved it to 
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be false and pernicious? Have intel- 
lectual giants risen among us, and 
shown, by overwhelming’ evi 

that what has been regardéd for six 
thousand years as unetring wisdom, is 
only folly and prejudice? No! It 
has been denied, scoffed at, tramp- 
led upon, and cast aside; but it has 
not been refuted. It has been aban- 
doned for the reverse, but argument 
and evidence, eloquence and wisdom, 
have had no share in producing the 
change. 

It is now admitted, even by legisla- 
tors and rulers, that servants ought to 
be suffered to throw off their obe- 
bao to — ro ys Pm they 
ought to ually independent— 
that they ought to be controlled in 
nothing save such work as they may 
deign to undertake—that they have a 
right to be idle two or three days in 
the week, if they think proper—that 
they have a right to organize them- 
selves into immense bodies, and bind 
down the masters to any terms they 
please, in r t of obedience, wages, 
and hours of labour-—this, we say, is 
admitted even by rulers and legisla- 
tors. Has the admission been pro- 
duced by reasoning and experiment 
—by the fascination of eloquence, 
and the irresistible potency of sur- 
passing talent? No !—these have had 
nothing to do with it ; its justification 
is yet hid in darkness. 

r Hume’s bill was the most fatal 
and ruinous measure that has been 
sanctioned by Parliament during @ 
very long series of years: It has cau- 
sed the loss of a large number of lives 
—it has occasioned the commission of 
a mass of atrocious crime—it has ruin- 
ed a multitude of individuals, and 
grievously injured a multitude niore 
—it has occasioned the loss of mil- 
lions of property—it has given a tre- 
mendous shock to the industry and 
trade of the empire—it has done the 
most terrible injury to the character 
of the working classes—it has arrayed 
servants against masters through a 
Paap part of the country—it has near- 
ly destroyed one of the best supports 


of good government—it has generated 
strife, animosity, and turbulence— 
and it has sown the seeds of almost 
every ill that can visit a nation. If 
the parent of such a bill were not in- | 
sensible to shame, he would never 


dare to show his face again in the com- 
munity. Yet this bill was sanctioned 
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by all the wisdom of Parliament! it 
wo ae SRN MN 
io respect of its ing object.. 

So much for the nes! wielom of this 


enlightened age— m, in compari-~ 
son of which, as we aré told, the wis- 
. dom.of former ages was but childish 
folly. So much for the great men— 
the giants—of the present Popengpens 
men, in comparison of whom, if we 
are to believe themselves, the great 
men of former times were but brain- 
less pigmies. Time will put all this 
to the test, although, in doing it, it 
may involve the nation in horrors. 

It is not for us to say, in contradic- 
tion to some of our first authorities, 
that a nation has its birth, youth, man- 
hood, old age, and death, like an in- 
dividual. But we may say, that how- 
ever long the life of a nation may en- 
dure, it must, like that of an indivi- 
dual, consist of alternations of pros- 

ity and adversity, gain and loss, 
ppiness and affliction, enjoyment 
and suffering. In both cases, the sun 
and the cloud, the calm and the tem- 
pest, will keep continually replacing 
each other. According to the history 
of this and other countries, a period of 
perity has always been followed 

y one of adversity; and, in propor- 
tion as the one has been resplendent, 
the other has been terrible. Europe 
was in a more flourishing and happy 
condition than it had perhaps ever pre- 
viously been in, just before the French 
Revolution; we need not describe 
what see pa This country enjoyed 
unexam prosperity just before the 
Revolution in the time of the first 
Charles; all know what succeeded. 
That the sunshine in which we are 
mow basking will have to give place to 
the storm, is a matter which the na- 
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ture of things renders abundantly cer. 
tain ; aod heh the storm will be of a 
very awful character, is a matter which 
a variety of circumstances renders al« 
most equally certain. One part of the 
community sighs for a complete change 
in our form of government ; another 
part sighs for the destruction of our 
church establishment ; the existence 
of almost every component part of the 
constitution is made matter of question 
in one way or another. The shape and 
proportions of society escape not, and 
a wish is largely prevalent to make in 
them the most sweeping alterations. 
Our laws and systems are undergoing 
a course of hazardous experiments. 
One great interest is placed in opposi- 
tion to another. The town working 
classes, those whose character for the 
last ten i may be found in the 
history of Radicalism, the Queen Ca; 
roline madness, and the Combinations, 
have formed themselves into a stu- 
pendous confederacy for objects which 
can fail only by miracle, in plunging 
the country into distress, and in ma- 
king them the enemies of our laws and 
institutions. ‘The most powerful en- 
gines are at work to provide them with 
the worst teachers, to fill them with 
the worst principles, and to make 
them scorn and hate the upper classes, 
To look at all this, and not to — 
a fearful future, is an impossibility, 
History shows that the fiend of revo- 
lution will walk the earth till the end 
of time ; what country this fiend will 
next ravage, is not to be revealed by 
us; but we fear that the things nes 
cessary for tempting it, and enabling 
it to triumph, will soon be far more 
abundant in our own, than in any 
other. 
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THE CATHOLICS: 


We must not lose sight of the Ca- 
tholies altogether, although their new 
‘Association does not yield everything 
that they expected from it. Certain 

ts of the conduct of themselves and 
their friends, demand from us a few 
brief observations. 

We have already stated in a former 
Number of this Magazine, that when 
the bill for putting down their late 
Association was before Parliament, the 
Catholics pledged themselves to yield 
unconditional obedience to it, if it 
should become law. It became law, 
and then the Catholics—the very men 
who gave the pledge—assembled in 
public to devise how they might dis- 
obey it to the utmost point possible, 
without bringing upon themselves its 
penalties. The new Association was 
expressly intended to be in effect all 
that the old one was. The same men 
were to lead it, and it was to do pre- 
cisely the same things. It has failed, 
but those who formed it are still as 
guilty as they would have been if it 
had been perfectly successful. They 
made the same seditious and inflam- 
matory speeches to the ignorant and 
passionate multitude—they attempted 
to collect the rent—they endeavoured 
to create the same public convulsions 
—they sought to do everything that 
the old Association had done. ‘‘ We 
must obey the laws,” cried Mr O’Con- 
nell, and his confederates, at every 
meeting ; ‘‘ Oh, yes, we must obey 
the laws—we must show our enemies 
that the Catholic religion compels its 
votaries to yield implicit obedience to 
the laws!” They grossly violated the 
laws in the very next moment. Per- 
haps—we are by no means sure of it 
—they spared the letter, and small 
credit was. due to them for not doing 
what would have brought upon them 
bodily punishment ; but that they did 
everything which the laws, to which 
they alluded, were formed to prohibit, 
is a thing which can be doubted by 
no one. 

The country of these people was 
comparatively tranquil, party rage was 
subsiding, English capitalists were at- 
tempting to give bread to their star- 
ving countrymen, agriculture and trade 
were advancing, the laws were gaining 


respect arid influence. The Associa- 
tion saw all this, and they intention- 
ally turned their arms against it. They 
attempted to wrest from’ Ireland the 
benefits which she was gathering, and 
to drive from her everything that could 
ameliorate her condition. Their mo- 
tives were peppy wd 
disement, They sought to: do the 
most mighty injuries to their country, 
solely that they might bring t 
into their own coffers ; and while they 
were thus occupied, they uttered the 
most sickening boasts touching their 
patriotism. Their visit to this coun- 
try amply proved who were the real 
enemies of Ireland. ‘Chey left it, and 
it ceased to be convulsed ; it began to 
prosper. Happy, thrice happy would 
it be for Ireland, if they were banish- 
ed from it for ever ! 

We do not say this merely to hold 
up this gross violation of integrity and 
good faith to public abhorrence. We 
have other reasons for saying it, than 
to point the scorn. of all honourable 
men upon those, who, while they call 
themselves an Aristocracy, wear titles, 
and boast of the ity and richness 
of their blood, adopt the dishoriest 
and despicable quitking of pettifog 
ging lawyers, trample upon laws wi 
cowardly cunning and trickery, 'wor« 
thy of the robber, and endeavour to sa+ 
crifice their country to their ambition. 
We say it to throw light upon,the cha- 
racter of the Catholicsasa party. Could 
the hors of the Catholics be de« 
pended on? Would they faithfully 
observe their oaths ?. Would they re- 
spect such of the general laws of the 
realm as they might not approve of ? 
Would they prefer the good of the 
state to their party interests? These 
questions comprehend. no slight por- 
tion of what is called the Catholic 
Question, and the Catholics are assu- 
redly answering them, by their eon+ 
duct, with a flat negative. Who 
could trust those who thus violate.a 
solemn pledge? Who could believe 
that those who thus evade the ob: 
tions of the law, would not evade 
obligations of an oath? Who. could 
think that those, who thus wantonly 
disregard such statutes as do not please 
them, would spare either statute or in- 
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stitution that might stand in the way 
of their party interests? Who could 
imagine that those, who thus strive 
to sacrifice their country for party 
gain, would hesitate in thus sacri- 

cing the empire? No one. The 


personal character of the Catholics 
must be looked at as narrowly, as the 
—— of their religious creed and 


at renders this conduct the more 
unpardonable, is, it was totally unne- 
cessary for the promotion of the Ca- 
tholic cause ; it was only calculated 
to do this cause injury. The Catho- 
lies had the full sanction of the law 
for holding as many public meetings 
as they might wish, for the purpose 
of discussing their grievances and pe- 
titioning ; and their cause needed no- 
thing more. What occasion had they 
for a regular collection of money from 
the whole of their body? To what 
honest purposes could this money be 
applied ? Was it likely that their 
avowed intention of using it for bri- 
bing the press, interfering with the 
administration of the laws, and influ. 
eucing elections, would benefit them ? 
Was there any probability that they 
would derive advantage from the 
abusive, seditious, and inflammatory 
es of Shiel and O’Connell P 
hen these speeches were of neces- 
sity held to speak the sentiments of 
the whole body—of the Aristocracy 
and Clergy, as well as the lower or- 
ders—and when they were calculated 
to recall the Rockites to their work of 
desolation, was it at all likely that 
they would have any other effect than 
to strengthen the hostility of Eng- 
land? Could such men as Lord Kil- 
leen imagine that they would gain the 
friendship of this country, by atray- 
ing themselves to the farthest point 
against the laws, by addressing the 
maost outrageous appeals to the worst 
passions of the Irish people, and by 
sowing the seeds of tumult and atro- 
city? If the Catholie Aristocracy and 
Clergy cannot act without such men 
as Shiel and. O’Connell—if cannot 
keep the feelings of their body alive 
without such speeches as these men 
make—if they are compelled to be the 
followers and instruments of these 
men, cannot they discover that all this 
forms an unanswerable reason for con- 
timuing the disabilities ? 
Other men have, however, trans- 
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Cost, 
gressed as well as the Catholics, and 
with even less to justify them. The 
new Catholic Association has beep 
joined, actually or practically, by va. 
rious Protestant nobles and gentlemen, 
by members of the House of Com: 
mons—by English Peers. Certain of 
these are intimately connected, in‘one 
way or another, with certain members 
of the Ministry. Law-makers and 
law-administrators—men who ought 
to possess the intelligence and honour 
of gentlemen—have not scrupled to 
become prominent and active adhe. 
rents of a body which was ostenta- 
tiously formed to defy, and trample 
upon, the laws, which evidently vio. 
lates the spirit of the laws in the gross. 
est manner, which scatters through- 
out Ireland the most libellous and se. 
ditious appeals, and which is demon- 
strably calculated to incite the people 
to despise the laws, and resort to the 
most illegal and criminal conduct, 
That no means exist for preventing 
these shameless men from having any 
further share in the making of laws, 
is a matter to be deeply lamented; 
we hope, however, that the govern- 
ment will do its duty, and deprive 
every one of them of his commission. 
as a magistrate. If they be counte- 
nanced by any members of the Mi- 
nistry, we trust that his Majesty will 
remember the obligations that rest 
upon him, and dismiss such members 
from the service of the country. 

Mr Martin—the individual who s0 
laboriously and honourably_ superin- 
tends the execution of laws of his own 
framing—has made himself a member 
of this body, which exists to resist the 
laws framed by others, and prevent 
them from having any effect. Now, 
if we, and all right-thinking men, 
concede that Mr Martin’s laws ought 
to be obeyed, we cannot possibly con- 
cede that those of other people ought 
to be disregarded. We can never ad- 
mit, that Mr Martin ought, in the 
same moment, to bring men to punish- 
ment for violating his own Jaws, atid 
to practically violate laws which he has 
not brought into being. We say noman 
has a right to punish a carman, or dfo- 
ver, for cruelty to a brute, and then join 
in that which is evidently calculated 
to incite men to rob, burn, and assaséi- 
nate each other ;—to bring each other te 
ruin and the gallows. The Member for 
Galway’s Association has brought the 

9 
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Rockites again into the field, and un- 
til we seo him exert himself against 
their cruelty, we shall thistk very poor- 
ly of his humanity. 

Lord Darnley always professes in 
Parliament to be particularly anxious 
for the welfare of Ireland. Although 
it is impossible for us to compliment 
him on his talents and wisdom, we 
will say that his parliamentary con- 
duet is, upon the whole, moderate and 
respectable. His lordship is likewise 
a legislator. Of this new Catholic As- 
sociation Lord Darnley has become 
an active adherent. Did he think that 
the people of Ireland were too obe- 
dient to the lawsand the government, 
and that they needed the example of 
men like himself to teach them to de- 
spise them? Did he believe, that he 
had a right to trample upon laws, 
merely because he voted against them 
in the legislature? Did he think that 
factious and seditious associations were 
likely to remove Ireland’s evils? Did 
he imagine, that by identifying him- 
self with the demagogues, and giving 
currency and weight to their slan- 
derous and abominable speeches, he 
would correct the feelings of his Irish 
tenantry, and benefit the peace of Ire- 
land? Did he suppose that the re- 
newal of party war, and of the out- 
rages of the Rockites, would amelio- 
rate the sufferings of the Irish peasant- 
ty? Did he deem it meet and proper 
for a peer of England to become the 
colleague of the Shiels, O’Connells, and 
Lawlesses—of agitators and radicals— 
of Papists and reformers? When we 
see men thus belie their words b 
their conduct, what are we to thin 
of them? We gave some evidence, in 
our last Number,' of our being the 
friends of the Nobility ; but when we 
see Nobles thus striving to debauch 
the minds of their tenantry—thus ar- 
raying themselves against the laws 
and government—thus feeding turbu- 
lence, disorder, and crime—tbus link- 
ing themselves with democratic level- 
lers, to produce the most grievous 
public evils—we will not spare them 
on account of their titles. We will 
hold them up to public scorn and in- 
dignation, and we will invoke upon 
them a double portion of these be- 
cause they belong to the Nobility. 

Lord Darnley, as we have already 
intimated, stands not alone. Various 
other Protestant Nobles, English and 
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Irish, be actually, or in effect, to 
the Association. The case is the same 
with various members of the House of 
Commons, and others. who rank as 
gentlemen. On looking over the list, 
we find among them individls who 
are reputed to be some of the worst 
landlords in Ireland—men who are 
constaritly absentees—who never see 
their estates—who leave their tenants 
to the rapacity of blood-sucking agents 
and middle-men—who will not make 
the smallest sacrifice, or stir a finger, 
to purge their lands of men of the 
worst character. These individuals, 
who are thus insensible to duty and 
shame, can yet listen to the voice of 
faction ; and while they will do no- 
thing to benefit the tenants, they can 
be active to render them still more 
depraved and miserable. We find 
likewise in the list, the names of Mr 
Spring Rice, and others who call them-~ 
selves patriots—who cant of their love 
of, and their readiness to sacrifice 
themselves for, their country. These, 
people, it seems, imagine that they 


will benefit their country, by filling it 
with party strife a ve le ea 
blasting almost everything that was 
taking root in it for good—and by 
teaching their countrymen to disdain 
yet more heartily the laws and the 
government, and te be yet more dis- 
orderly and ungovernable. Because 
they cannot give their country what 
they wish, they are resolved that it 
shall have nothing—because they can- 
not remove the Catholjc disabilities, 
which every one knows would not 
have the least effect on the worst of 
Ireland’s evils, they are resolved to 
prevent, as far as possible, the remo- 
val of any of these evils—because they 
eannot bring O’Connell and his confe- 
derates into the executive and the le- 
gislative, they are determined to keap 
the peasantry in barbarism, crime, 
and misery. Patriotism? The black- 
est traitor abounds with such patriot- 
ism. Out upon such patriots! they: 
are a disgrace to both Ireland and Bri- 
tain. A blessed, day will that be for 
the world, which shall see their native 
a= the last of pag 2 
These persons may say, that as the 
laws cannot reach them, they are not 
acting against the laws ; but do they 
think, that any reflecting man in the 
pa will be duped by such pitiful 
sophistry? The Association to which 
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they belong has boasted, from the day 
of its birth to the present hour, that 
it ‘bas triumphed over the laws—that 
it has conquered the legislature and 
exeeutive—and that it does, what a 
stafite passed in the last session was 
intended to prevent it from doing. 
They know this—they know that this 
Association is acting in direct Opposi- 
tion to law and: government—they 
know that their conduct is calculated 
to keep from Ireland the things that 
are essential for removing its misery 
and depravity—they know that they 
are scattering around them the most 
powerful stimulants to insubordina- 
tion and crime—they know that what 
they are doing inevitably tends to 
make the British people more deter- 
mined in their hostility to the claims 
of the Catholics, and to render Bri- 
tain and Treland bitter enemies. We 
say that they /-now this—once more we 
say that they «now rr. » If they were 
ignorant, we would spare them on ac- 
count of their ignorance ; if they were 
poor, their poverty should render us 

nient ; but they are men ees 
and rich—men of rank and title— 
men possessing high dignities and im- 
portant public trusts—mén holding 
direct control over a large part of the 
community—men whose ial duty 
it is to set an example of obedience 
and loyalty, to inculcate — rinci- 
ples, and to exert themselves for the 
weal of the empire. Moreover, they 
are not carrying on their operations 
inthis country, where the rest of the 
community could prevent them from 
doing‘much misehief ; but they. are at 
work where they may produce the 
most fearful individual and public ca- 
lamities. ‘Their efforts tend to injure 
the character and fortunes of millions 
—of a whole people; and they tend 
likewise to generate treason. and re- 
bellion, and to involve the empire in 
intestine war.. We can find nothing 
in them, save what is calculated to 
swell that indignation to the highest 
pitch, which their conduct must ex- 
cite in every well-principled bosom— 
save what commands us to show them 
no mercy. .We show them none now, 
and, if they persevere, we will show 
them none hereafter. If we cannot 
correct their conduct, we may at least 
contribute to show its true character 
to both Britain and Iréland ; if we 
eannot prevent them from producing 
evil, we shall, at any rate, have the 


[Oeti 
consolation of knowing that we fight 
the battles of beth countries, but more 
especially those of the sister one; 
against them. 
We have not yet enumerated all the 
causes to which our warmth and sé 
verity are owing. How long’ the mi: 
nority is to be bound by the majori 
in this country, we know not ; but 
minority seems to have very fully cons 
vinced itself that it constitutes the nas 
tion. It always represents those who 
compose the majority to be e des 
titute alike of talent, knowledge, and 
principle, and yorthy only of being 
disdained and hated. If it ‘went no 
farther than this, its besotted vanity 
would only excite our laughter ; but it 
isnow taking upon itself toact conforms 
ably with its speeches. Here are Mems 
bers of both Houses of Parliament 
Noblemen and Gentlemen of large for- 
tuneand influence--Magistrates--with 
an immense host of other people of all 
ranks—openly resisting and render. 
ing ineffective a law which was passed 
in the last session by the almost unas 
nimous wish of the nation, merely bes 
cause they do not approve of it. These 
people, it appears, are to obey no laws, 
save such as they may sanction. What 
they draw their exclusive privileges 
from, we know not ; but we know he 
they do not draw them from the con- 
stitution and laws of England. This 


has commenced—we say it with shame 


—in the highest classes, and in Ire- 
land ; and it is abundantly manifest 
that, if it be tolerated, it will soon 
reach the lower classes, and England. 
If it be tolerated, we shall soon see the 
violation of almost every law repres 
sented to be meritorious ; and almost 
every law openly trampled upon. 
We believe ourselves to be far more 
faithful friends to liberty, than those 
who call themselves its exclusive wor- 
shippers. We hate all kinds of tyranny 
—we hate the tyranny, not only of 
Kings, Ministers, and other publie 
functionaries, but that of parties, fac- 
tions, combinations, and individuals 
having no official authority—we hate 
everything that tends to injure liberty, 
no matter whether it proceeds from the 
former of these, or the latter.’ We be- 
lieve that a state of things has arisen 
in this country which threatens liberty 
with destruction. Stupendous combi- 
nations are rapidly growing up in the 
three kingdoms, of the most baleful 
character. The Catholics have formed 
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themselves into one stupendous com- 
bination—rthe working classes have 
jormed themselves into another stu- 
dous combination—a large num- 
ber of Nobles have formed themselves 
into a third mighty combination. The 
combinations comprehend among them 
many millions of members ; and.among 
these members are to be found Nobles, 
Legislators, and some of the most in- 
fluential men in the community. Their 
objects are not things sanctioned by the 
laws dnd ao ne pean. ¢ having 
nothing to do with personal benefit, 
and seeking public good alone—things 
approved of by the well-disposed 
of the nation, and calculated to produce 
only common benefits. ‘These combi- 
nations are actuated almost solely by 
personal interest. ‘The Catholic one, 
and the Noble.one, seek to make vital 
changes in the laws and constitution 
—that formed by the working classes, 
seeks to tax the nation to, the highest 
point possible for its own profit—all war 
against existing laws and the rest of 
the community ; all seek their own be- 
nefit at the cost of the rest of their fel- 
low-subjects ;.all seek to accomplish 
that which the rest of the population 
believes would bring the most grievous 
evils upon the empire. 

These combinations keep the coun- 
try, more or less, in a state of disorder 
and convulsion ; they openly. resist, 
and render inoperative; several sta- 
tutes ; they beard and paralyze the 
Government ; and they tyrannize, in 
the most abominable manner, over the 
freedom and property of a vast portion 
of the community. A very large part 
of the inhabitants of Britain and Ire- 
land would .enjoy a far greater share 
of liberty, and security of person and 
property, under the Autocrat of Rus- 
sia, than they can now enjoy under the 
King of England. They derive but 
miserable consolation from being told 
that they are oppressed and robbed, 
not by public functionaries, but by 
men who have nothing to do with the 
service of the state. ‘The country 
which is under a despotic government, 
enjoys more real liberty than the one 
in which immense bodies of unofficial 
men are suffered to render themselves 
tyrants in the name of freedom. Ge- 
neral liberty is at present suspended in 
this country, and, if these combina- 
tions be suffered to exist, they-will de- 
stroy it utterly. The individual. can 
lo nothing against the body ; he can 
only do what the body may permit— 
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it matters not what the laws of the 
realm ma ay, he must obey the will 
of the body. The Government is now 
prevented from doing its duty to the 
individual by thé power of the come 
binations ; and if the latter continue, 
they must get the legislature and exe- 
cutive more and more under their in~ 
fluence ; they must get the laws more 
and more at their mercy.: 

Let the nation never that the 
greater part of the men who are thus 
trampling upon its constitution, laws, 
rights, and liberties, are the very men 
who eternally protestthat they are the 
only friends of all these. Let the na- 
tion never forget that the Peers and 
Members of the House of Commons, 
who have ostentatiously connected 
themselves with the new Catholic As- 
sociation, are the very men, who, a 
year or two since, declared in Parlia- 
ment that Associations were the curse 
of Ireland ; that they were the enemies 
of att Associations ;: and that they 
wished ax. Associations whatever to 
be put down. We hope. that, at any 
rate, a part of the nation. will do its 
duty towards the latter. We hope that 
the untainted portion of our nobility 
and gentry treat them as honour 
and truth command that they should 
be treated. 

We must now turnto other mat- 
ters. A large share of instruction may 
be drawn from the causes which have 
led to the failure of the Association, 
It was asserted in the beginning of the 
late session, as a matter which dispute 
could not touch, that the influence ‘of 
Mr O'Connell was omnipotent with 
the whole body of the Catholics. The 
worthy lawyer himself pretty broadly 
intimated that the peace of Ireland was 
dependent on his nod. It was main- 
tained, that the rejection of the Catho- 
“ Bill would —— Treland in = 

ion. Mr Brougham protested that 
the most dreadful horrors and ca-~ 
lamities would’ follow such. rejection. 
Mr Brougham is called by some a 
great man; and if falsified reason 
and prediction can make & man 

he is certainly the greatest man that 
ever existed. The Bill was rejected. 
Mr O'Connell and his confederates in- 
stantly held meetings in London, at 
which they uttered the most inflam- 
matory speeches, to be; of. course, 
transmitted to Ireland—the leading 
Opposition papers published the most 
atrocious incitements to rebellion, and 
yet Ireland remained tranquil. The 
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@emagogues were absent, and not a 
single outrage was committed on ac- 
eount of the loss of the Bill. 

We are constrained to regard this, 
—_ ake phe ‘ine of the 

e of Treland, as a decisive proof 
ne the great of the Catholics do 
not care’a straw about what is called 
Emancipation. 

Mr O’Connell—the all-controlling 
Mr O’Connell—gave his sanetion to 
two Bills which were called securities 
to the state. The one was to alter the 
elective franchise to the Protestant, as 
well as the Catholic; and it was 
thought by some that it would operate 
in favour of the Catholics as a party. 
The object of the other was, to pro- 
vide liberally for the Catholic clergy 
out of the public purse, without inter- 
fering in any way with their nomina- 
tion and conduct. If the Catholics would 
have lost a trifle by these bills in one 
way, they would have gained far more 
by them in another, ‘putting out of 
sight Emancipation. Mr O'Connell, 
we say, gave his sanction to these 
Bills ; he was supported in it by cer- 
tain of the Catholic prelates, and the 
aristocracy, and yet it destroyed his 
influence with the great body of the 
Catholics. This body left him, the 
prelates, and the aristocracy, to follow 
Lawless, Cobbett, Hunt, and others 
of the same school of politics. 
Now, in the first place, if the body 
of the Catholics be anxious for Eman- 
cipation, they would certainly have 
been most willing to concede for it, 
‘what no one called more than a trifling 
equivalent ; and what we, and others 
beside, believed would prove a source 
of benefit to them as a political party. 
‘We regard this to furmsh another de- 
cisive proof that the great body of the 
Catholics do not care a straw about 
what is called Emancipation. 

In the second place—The bill for 
altering the franchise would have af- 
fected the Protestants the same as the 
Catholics, and it would have left the 
latter much greater privileges with re- 
spect to the franchise, than are enjoy- 
ed by the mass of the British peop 
If the other bill had placed the elergy 
in the smallest degree under the in- 
fluence of the Government—control 
was out of the question—no one 
dreamed that this influence would ex- 
tend to religion, or to anything, save 
factious and disaffected conduct. Yet 
the body of the Catholics would not, 
even for the sake of Emancipation, 


“tole 


surrender an iota of their powerdy4 
political party, or concede* anythitig 
that might restruin their priésts: from 
being furious political leaders onthe 
side of turbulence and sedition. © © 

Now, if the Catholics wish, as 
say, to be loyal and good subjectswi 
they wish, as they say, merely tote 
placed on an equality with the Pr. 
testants—if they are only desirous not 
to form a separate political party an. 
xious forsupremacy and the overthrow 
of the Protestant Church, but to blend 
themselves as politicians with our 
Whigs and Tories, why do they act 
in this manner? Why are they not 
satisfied with that which would leave 
them considerably above the British 
Protestants in political privilege? 
Why do they leave Mr O'Connell, 
their prelates, and their aristocracy, 
to follow such politicians as Lawless 
and Cobbett? We esteem this to form 
an incontrovertible proof that the body 
of the Catholics are anxious to form a 
separate political party—that they are 
anxious for political supremacy—and 
that they are anxious for the over- 
throw of the Protestant religion, and 
the accomplishment of sundry politi- 
cal projects of the worst character: 

In the third place,—The all-con- 
trolling Mr O'Connell, the prelates, 
and the aristocracy, were in favour of 
the “ securities.” Some of the infe- 
rior clergy, and the mass of the demo- 
cracy, were against them. No doubt, 
the former were able to bring over the 
latter to their opinion? No! Then, 
at om rate, they adhered to their opi- 
nion? No! The all-controlling Mr 
O'Connell himself could not prevail 
on his brethren to think with him, 
and he solemnly withdrew his support 
a the bills ; he declared that he 
could never again support anythingin 
the shape ef security; ' and that he 
would join the rest in demanding 
unqualified Emancipation. In the face 
of the determined hostility of the 
Peers, and the British nation, the'Ca- 
tholics now positively refuse to con- 
cede anything in return for the remo- 
val of the disabilities. Would men do 
this, anxious for such removal, and 
for nothing beyond it ? 

We esteem this to prove decisively, 
that many of the inferior priests, and 
the great body of the Catholics, are 
actuated by the worst feelings and 
views, and that Mr O'Connell; the 
atistocracy, and their other heads, 


have no influence in controlling those 
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feelings and views. We esteem it to 
e decisively, that, if the disabili- 
ties were removed, those heads would 
have to guide them in the most dan- 
gerous conduct, or they would not be 
suffered to guide at all ; and that these 
heads would guide them in such con- 
duct, rather than be forsaken by them. 
We esteem it to prove decisively, that 
if the Catholics were admitted to pow- 
er, they would be led by revolutionary 
fanatics and demagogues, and that 
they would choose such parliament- 
ary representatives only as such fana- 
tics and demagogues might approve 
of. We esteem it to prove decisively, 
that the Catholics, as a body, are in- 
fluenced by feelings and wishes which 
would render it perilous in the ex- 
treme to remove the disabilities. 

Silk gowns are fearful things to 
some people. Mr Brougham’s denied 
silk gown caused him to batter his 
own reputation to pieces ; and it is 
said that Mr O’Connell’s promised 
silk gown has destroyed his populari- 
ty. It seems to be very certain that 
the latter sagacious lawyer did stipu- 
late for, and was promised, a silk 
gown, (lawyers cannot labour with- 
out wages,) and it appears the condi- 
tions were, in part at least—if there 
be anything yet concealed, it is not 
for us to reveal it—that he should 
sanction the “ securities,” and kee 
himself and his brethren from suc 
conduct as might injure the Relief 
Bill in itsprogress through Parliament. 

Doubtlessly, Mr O’Connell’s bar- 
gain caused a most astounding change 
in his language and conduct ; but we 
cannot perceive that he made by it, 
so far as regarded the Catholics, any 
sacrifice of principle. It was the deed 
of a petty tradesman—of a man al- 
ways thinking of self, always looking 
out for profit, always upon the catch, 
willing to tread on the verge of kna- 
very, but not caring to go beyond it. 
Mr O’Connell has since abundantly 
proved that his change of language 
and conduct was hypocritical in the 
last degree, and that no change what- 
ever took place in his heart. If, how- 
ever, the question were put to us— 
Could a man, holding in his hands the 
cause of millions, make a bargain un- 
known to these millions which should 
convert this cause into a source of pri- 
vate profit to himself, without de- 
troying his honour ?—we should say, 
No! If the bargain should benefit and 
notinjure the cause, our answer would 


be the same. Mr O’Connell’s bargain 
rag aie him + — aie 
tholics, but it m m a 
to the Protestants ; it spared his ho- 

, but it took his honour. 

ose who made the bargain with 
Mr O'Connell acted:in a far more in- 
excusable manner than himself. An 
exalted 1 dignity was here to be 
bestowed by some member or other 
of the Government, not for legal me- 
rit, but for political conduct ; it was 
to be given as a reward for promoting 
what a! portion of the Govern- 
ment was decidedly opposed to. This 
seems to us to be very incomprehen- 
sible. The country, however, we have 
reason to think, judges of the matter 
as it ought. ; 

If we admit that Mr O’Connell just- 
ly forfeited the confidence of the Ca- 
tholics by his bargain, still that which 
he con was conceded by the Aris- 
tocracy and the English Catholics— 
those who made no bargain whatever. 
So far as regards the body for which 
he acted, the conditions were benefi- 
cial ones. This body now turns from 
him in scorn, not because he made a 
bargain which was to benefit himself, 
but because he did not demand un- 
conditional Emancipation. é 

It is for the British people to reflect 
deeply upon these matters ; it is for 
them to look seriously at these among 
other things. 1. That the Catholics 
now refuse to give any securities to 
the state, and insist upon uncondition- 
al Fmancipation. 2, That they have 
refused ‘that with contempt, which 
would leave them more bighly privi- 
leged, with regard to the elective fran- 
chise, than the British Protestants, 
3. That, while they place their own 
Church perfectly above the reach of 
the general government, they demand 
to be admitted into the legislature 
and executive, to legislate for, and 
control, the Church of England, ° 4. 
That they demand to possess what the 
Protestants possess, while they posi- 
tively refuse to give what the Protest- 
ants are compelled to give in return. 
And, 5. That they have abandoned 
their leaders in favour of men of the 
worst principles ; because these lead~ 
ers advanced a single step to meet the 
just wishes of the state, displayed a 
trifling portion of moderate feeling, 
and consented to give the most frail 
security that could have been imagined 
for preventing their priests from be- 
ing teachers of disaffqction, 
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Weare now giving away so profuse- 
ly to our dependencies, and other na- 
tions, that, it-is to be feared we: shall 
soon have not much left for ourselves, 
We, however, trust that the English 
Protestant will not yet be willing’ to 
give to the Irish Catholic liberties 
and privileges which he is not allowe:l 
to possess himself; and that he will 
not consent for this Cathelic to receive 
liberties and privileges from the state 
at half the price which he is compel- 
led. to pay for them. So long as. the 
British sceptre shall endure, may the 
Englishman stand in the first rank of 
those whom it may govern! Let this 
seeptre perish, rather than have the 

east upon it, of thrusting him 
aside, to place other of its subjects 
above ‘him in favour and possessions ! 
We are sure that he has not yet for- 
feited his rights ; and we think he is 
not so far unworthy of his ancestors, 
as to lack the spirit for asserting them. 

A great deal is very justly said 

inst the inte?ference of our own 

mirable clergy with politics. The 
Whig champions of the Catholics have 
said far more against such interference 
than other people. Now, this new Ca- 
tholic Association, which is so warm- 
ly supported by the Whigs—which is 
so warmly supported by various Pro- 
testant Peers and Members of the 
House of Commons—numbers a large 
portion of the Catholic clergy among 
its members. It has declared its in- 
tention of writing to every Catholic 
priest in Ireland, to solicit him to pro- 
mote its political objects—its illeyal 
objects. We say illegal, because in 


v 
of lity, it is an illegal Association. 
Lord Clifden—the absentee Lord Clif- 
den—is a member of this body ; the 
very peer who declared in Parliament, 
that if a clergyman re the oe of 
England sh touch upon politics in 
the pulpit, he ought to have his ears 
nailed to it. The same men who, in 
Parliament, almost denied the right of 
our own Clergy to petition—who decla- 
red that the Catholic question was a po- 
litical-one, and that it was improper in 
the Clergy to intermeddle with it—the 
same identical men use the Catholic 
Clergy as their chief instruments in 
this “‘ political” question ; they plunge 
them into the hottest fire ; they cast 
upon them the chief part of the la- 
bour. To enlarge on this nauseous 
conduct would be idle; we describe 


everything that constitutes the essence 
ofillega 
C 


it and leave it to the scorn .ofjoup 
countrymen. pom 

A number of the Clergy of the Eg, 
tablished Church of Ireland have,.it 
seems, been willing to meet alike num. 
ber of the Catholic clergy, to debate 
the great question touching the ¢irey: 
lation of the Seriptures. This threw 
the Whigs aud their scribes into hor 
rors. It was injuring Protestantism, 
benefitting Catholicism, getting: up 
strife and discord, and we know not 
what else. These people are eternale 
ly erying up the work of discussion, 
but it seems that it is pernicious ip 
religious matters. ‘These friends of 
free inquiry and discussion, of ‘the 
freedom of speech and the liberty,of 
the press, would fix chains upon every 
mind and tongue that might wish to 
attack the dark tyranny of Catholi. 
cism. They conceive it to be perfect. 
ly consistent with peace and harmony 
for the Catholic priests to be members 
of the Association—to collect the rent 
—to circulate the speeches of Shiel 
and O'Connell, and to fill every parish 
with the flame of seditious faction; 
but if the regular clergy wish to exer- 
cise one of their clearest rights and 
most important duties, it, forsooth, is 
to get up strife and discord. Dr Doyle 
has prohibited his clergy from engas 
ging in such debate, on the ground 
that religion ought to promote peace, 
This is no doubt true, and it is equal 
ly true that nothing would tend more 
to promote permanent peace in Ireland 
than decorous religious discussions. 
When Dr Doyle shall call from cir 
culation his inflammatory political 
writings, shail abstract himself from 
politics, and shall prohibit his cle 
from connecting themselves with, 
acting for, the Association, we shall 
then, but not before, think that he 
has some regard for that peace which 
religion teaches. 

Let the established Clergy of Ire 
land, however, persevere in the cause 
of the Bible—let them despise the op- 
position of men in power, and men out 
of it—let them look only at their duty 
to their God, their religion, and their 
flocks, If anything could stimulate 
them to increased exertion, it would 


surely be the success of the past. What 


fruit have their labours of the last year 
ielded? A spirit of religious inquiry 


-has sprung up in almost all quarters— 


a demand has arisen among the lower 
orders for Bibles, quite unprecedented 
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—the reformation, in the words of the 
excellent Archbishop of Dublin, has 
been commenced in Ireland—admis- 
sions and confessions, tending to de- 
stroy the worst parts of Catholicism,* 
have been wrung from the Catholic 
clergy, (nothing but the Bible-debates 
could have extorted them,) and circu- 
lated through the country—the Catho- 
lic clergy now speak of educating the 
people, and even of supplying every 
poor man with a Bible. Is all this no- 
thing? Has it done nothing for ge- 
nuine Christianity ? Has it gained no- 
thing for the poor Catholic, and done 
nothing for the good ofIreland ? And 
would it have taken place if they had 
slept at their posts, instead of holding 
their Bible-meetings and Bible-discus- 
sions? A year ago the Catholic priests 
forced themselves into the contest ; 
now they dare not enter it. Could the 
regular Clergy desire a more triumph- 
ant proof than this of the success of 
their efforts? They brought the into- 
lerant and barbarising spirit of Catho- 
licism before the eyes of the whole 
British people ; and they brought the 
moral weight of the whole British 

ple to act against this spirit, and 

down the opposition of the Catholic 
clergy to the instruction—the Bible- 
instruction—of the lower orders. Did 
this yield no benefit to Protestantism, 
to Ireland, and to Britain ? and could 
they have done it by anything but the 
Bible-meetings and Bible-discussions? 
The men who, in the last year, were 
the greatest benefactors to Ireland— 
who contributed the most to lay a sure 
foundation for Ireland’s future peace 
and prosperity—were those ,C - 
men who so eloquently and no 
fought the battles of the Bible. We 
will put the interests of Protestantism 
out of sight, and we will say that the 
Inere statesman—the infidel statesman 
—who cannot perceive it, is not en- 
dowed with sufticient capacity to take 
the smallest sharé in managing the 
interests of the British empire. 
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Poor Ireland! At a time when ale 
most everything exists that t 
tranquillize and relieve it—when 
British Government and the British 
nation are anxious to make every ef- 
fort toremove its real evils—and when 
peace and prosperity are beginning to 
dawn upon it ;—~at.such a time, its 
pretended friends are straining-every 
nerve to keep from it every benefit, 
and to aggravate its miseries. At. such 
a time, here are landiords corrupting 
their tenants, and forcing them into 
the strife of faction—here are legisla- 
tors bringing the laws and government 
into contempt, and lighting the flame 
of me ¥sioaee Sete aie ae = 
ministers of religion ng - 
less religious authority in favour of 
sedition, insubordination, tumult, and 


personal and 
profit from the blood, and tears, 
guilt, and sufferings, of their co - 
men. The laws permit them todo this, 
and the indignation of Britain, and the 
curses of Ireland, smite them not in 
their work of iniquity. We may won- 
der at this and deplore it, if we can do 
no more. If, however, we possessed 
what some men in the nation possess, 
we would make a determined effort to 
go much farther. We would try whe- 
ther the sterling hearts‘6f our country- 
men could not be made to furnish a 
Pee ey ew Parliament — 
not vailed u to prevent 
laws rae being sraled and 
on—and whether the Constitution 
could not be employed to crush these 
stupendous combinations, and prevent 
this daily sacrifice of the best interests 
of Britain and Ireland. We might 
fail, but we should. be -+ more dis- 
graced by not making attempt, 
than apts fail 


ilure. 





* We ought long since to: have noticed, with due praise, the 


admirable speech 
delivered by Sir R. H. Inglis in the House of Commons, touching the Catholic Re- 
lief Bill, It was-barbarously re in almost all the papers. The best, report of 
it appeared in that sound and excellent Journal, the St James’s Chronicle. No other 
speech that was made bore more closely upon the merits of the question, or gave sO 
powerful a description of the determined hostility which the general—the unchange- 
tble—Catholi¢ Church manifests towards almost all kinds of knowledge and instruc- 
lion in the present age. We wish his speech had-been plentifully distributed through- 
out the country. Its portraiture of Catholicism would have thrown a flood of light 
upon the real character of the pretended friends of knowledge, science, education, 
free inquiry and discussion, who are now acting the part of champions to this 
teligion, 
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TO CHRISTOPHER NORTH, ESQUIRE. 


 Landator temporis acti se puero.: 


ear to a of —a the 
s that are long past, gene- 
rally ranked among the imbecilities of 
the old, is, however, a frequent source 
of entertainment and edification to the 
youthful listener. I believe there are 
few who have attained the age of ma- 
ture judgment, that do not look back 
with some regret at that want of curi- 
osity or impatience of disposition in 
their early years, whieh uded them 
from learning many things, which, 
me an nr = = 
a ed ina very different light 
alent dhesgneame of acquiring them 
were lost. I have heard many intelli- 
gent persons, when asked concerning 
eircumstances which they might-have 
easily learned from their ts or 
seniors, acknowledge and lament an 
ignorance too late to be repaired. To 
the records of a private family, matters 
often- of great, though commonly of 
eonfined interest, how much more than 
can now be known, might have been 
ailded, had the young been as disposed 
to listen as the old were to impart ! 
‘With respect to aneedote and informa- 
tion of a more public eharacter, much 
also has been irrecoverably lost by the 
same inattention, the value of which 
pm be estimated ba the eagerness 
avidity universally shown in the 
purchase of Memoirs written by per- 
sons who have acted any prominent 
t on the great theatre of the world. 
ow much amusing and instructive 
matter, for instance, would be wanting, 
if Herace Walpole, trusting to the 
chance report of younger men, many 
of whom must have heard all the pri- 
vate history he has related, had ne- 
glected to commit it to paper himself. 
Few indeed had opportunities of know- 
ing so much, or ability to 
relate them so well; but an inferior 
degree both of knowledge and talents 
oe have eee to communicate 
‘interesting an ble matter, 
berks buried in epelels obtivion, or at 
best affording food for uncertain con- 
jecture. - 

That my humble recollection of 
scenes long past will either interest or 
amuse so wise and learned a genera- 
tion as the present, I must not pretend 
to hope; yet in the multiplicity of 


- T find it impossible to go. 


subjects which a Periodical like yours 
embraces, I may not be unreasonable 
in expecting to find a place. Yourex. 
tensive object is to cater for all palates 
but the vicious ; it is a literary banquet 
laid before a great variety of guests, 
in which, to carry on my me , 
the cheap and humble food is a neces. 
sary ingredient. All the fruit cannot 
consist of pine apples, all the meat of 
turtle and turbot. The personagesto 
whom I shall advert, were, indeed, in 
the highest class of the delectant and 
the intellectual, whom none that have 
seen or known can remember without 
admiration and respect, and so. far 
even the little that I shall add may 
not be altogether unworthy of. the 
reader’s notice. 

Sitting the other day with a volume 
of the Rambler before me, I happen- 
ed turn fo No. 200, im which is eon- 
tained a letter with the signatureof 
Asper, generally supposed to. convey 
severe and pointed reflections om the 
upstart vanity of the author’s constant 
friend and quondam pupil—the cele- 
brated David Garrick. ~ A note, with 
the signature C, informs us that this 
was universally allowed to be the case; 
and it receives confirmation from Mr 
Boswell, who represents Mr Garrick 
to have been of the same opinion, and, 
as might be well supposed, much: hurt 
at the unkind nature of the aggression. 
‘These, sir, are strong authorities, par- 
ticularly the last ; and yet I must eon- 
fess myself to be still ineredulous 
That. Mr Garrick’s sudden. elevation 
might have crossed his mind when 
he wasabout to draw a general a 
ture of upstart influence, and also 
che might have borrowed some circum- 
stances of a fictitious story from wha 
really happened when Garrick and he 
went to seek their fortunes inthe 
grest metropolis, may be, and proba- 

ly is, very true ; but farther than this 
I can by 
no means be brought to believe, that 
it Wa¥'a particular satire upon that par 
ticular man, or designed as a veracious 
representation of what had at any time 


_occurred between them, 


In the first place, no vestige remains, 
even among the minute and_indefati- 
gable inquisitions of Mr 
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any breach of concord and amity be- 
tween these two most remarkable, 
h most. opposite characters ; 
which could not have been the case, 
had the scenes related by Asper reall 
taken place. On the contrary, thoug 
necessarily separated for some years, 
and while was working his way 
to notice, when they did meet, it was 
always with affection on the part of 
one, and with love and respect on the 
of the other. Johnson; indeed, 
incapable, from defect of sight and 
hearing, to derive pleasure from dra- 
matic performances, affected to treat 
with contempt an art which, however 
delightful to others, wag tiresome and 
insipid to himself. I say he affected 
to do so, because it is not easy to con- 
ceive that a man, who was not above 
writing plays, should yet be above 
commending actors; and that he 
should think those wholly beneath his 
dignity, to whose pow aid he look- 
ed for the reward of his labour, and 
the success of his composition. ‘That 
he did not disapprove of the stage up- 
on principle, the fact of his having 
written ‘for it, is sufficient proof ; and 
that he should have ‘felt a real con- 
tempt for those talents and that art, 
which he was exerting all the powers 
of his genius to set off and dignify, 
seems a little difficult of belief. If we 
are not satisfied to account for it on 
the ground of that inconsistency which 
he sometimes displayed, I believe we 
must be compelled to admit, that there 


was something like envy at the bottom. 


Had Garrick been unsuccessful, we 
should probably have heard nothing of 
the great Moralist’s contempt for the 
histrionic art ; but the reports of his 
advancement in public esteem, the ad- 
miration he excited, and the fortune he 
accumulated, were not, I am afraid, 
beheld by his great preceptor, whose 
a talents wefe not — 
or n prosperity, without 
‘some = of envious d dissa ne 
tion. The underlings of the stage, like 
the old Grub-street or the modern 
Cockney writers, may justly be con- 
temned without React rm the excel- 
lence of their respective professions 
—the arts of literary composition, and 
dramatic representation. The fame of 
those who attain t eminence in 
that ofthe one 
—that o one being temporary 
evanescent, of apd permanent 
and progressive ; but the talents and 
Vou. XVIII. 
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accomplishments on which the Grecian 
dramatists depended for the advanta- 
geous exhibition of their plays, which 
Cicero eulogised, and which several of 
the first men of these realms vied with 
each other in admiring and extolling, 
must surely be enti to an epithet 
very different from contemptible. |. 
But we must do our ish mo- 
ralist the justice to say, that he 
= to ———_ the Roscius of 
is day, and was not very sparing of 
censure himself, yet eels sup- 
ported him against the - attacks of 
others. These, indeed, the probable 
offspring of envy also, were not di- 
rected against that art in which all 
allowed him to excel, but against per- 
sonal peculiarities and imputed penu- 
riousness. Common prudence, among 
those whose general conduct was of 
an ee character, might have been 
amply sufficient to incur a of 
= . It was a phenomenon as little 
ooked for as the extraordinary splen- 
dour with which he surpassed his fel- 
low-actors. Johnson, however, was his 
constant and successful defender, aver- 
ring that Garrick, to his ae 
had given more to the- calls of indi- 
gence and. distress than any person 
with whom he was acquainted. This, 
indeed, was honourable testimony, and 
fortifies my opinion, that such a friend 
as a des -- — of — 
truth, though a 
conversational ivechti never 
have.sat down delii to pen. so_ 
malicious and unwarrantable an attack 
on the man who loved and respected 
him, and for whom he professed warm 
and parental affection. tio 
But there remains an argument 
internal evidence still stronger. Gar- 
rick had been, literally ing; his 
benefactor. In 1749, only three years 
revious to the publication of Asper’s 
etter, Garrick had exerted all his in- 
fluence, his ren mee his ane -. 
in bringing forward and fitting ‘ 
stage the tragedy of Irene. _ This had 
been y presented to for- 
mer managers, nor can we blame their 
unwillingness to accept it, when. we 
consider, that all the exertions of Ro« 
scius himself were insufficient to pro- 
long its date, or render it a lasting fa- 
vourite of the public. Enough, how- 
ever, was done, to ify the author’s 
dramatic ambition, to his pub- 


lic fame, and to put money in his purse. 
This was eratlying writer in the 
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tenderest point, and not without some 
sacrifice on the part of the gratifier, 
for pace bern assured that the 
judgment e manager was in op- 
— to the kindness of the friend. 
owever beautiful as a composition, 
Garrick well knew that it wanted the 
natural requisites for public exhibition 
—as he said himself to Boswell—*“‘ de- 
clamation roared while passion slept.” 
Garrick became manager in 1747 ; 
in 1752 (the date of the letter), though 
rich, yet he had not as yet attained that 
‘high d of affluence which seems 
‘to suit the character of Prospero. His 
fame was greater than his fortune. 
But, even admitting a sufficiency of 
the latter, the transition from poverty 
to wealth was not so very sudden as 
to justify a portrait of such puerile 
vanity ; for ro’s character is not 
that of a man who has, in the course 
of a few years, enriched himself by 
merit of a very distinguished 

and peculiar nature, but of a fool who, 
by some lucky chance, finds himself 
in the nm of unexpected riches. 


Toall which when we add, that John- 
son and Garrick were on the most fa- 
miliar and friendly terms, that the 
former was a frequenter of the thea- 
tre, and, to the no 


uent annoy- 
ance of the ma , admitted behind 
the scenes, it will hardly be thought 
erediblé, that such a letter as Asper’s 
should have been sent into the world 
‘by a man of Johnson’s reputation 
for moral integrity, to vilify, ridicule, 
and expose such a friend as David 
Garrick! My respect for Johnson for- 
bids me tobelieve it, because it involves 
a charge of deliberate baseness, or at 
least malice, unworthy of any honest 
man, and wholly alien from his gene- 
ral character. t am farther of opi- 
nion, that had the scope of the letter 
been what is ally sup , John- 
son would _ erased it from his 
a the death “——— friend, 
w he speaks in warmest 
tone of affection, and with ample ac- 
knowledgment of his i 
wers as an actor. This he might 
ve done. without any diminution of 
diterary fame, for his excellence con- 
aists more in general precept than par- 
i delineations of t; his 
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EOet. 
ties, that I am right ; and I believe, 
that the opinion I have been endeg. ’ 
vouring to overturn has been founded 
the casual resemblance between 
the beginning of Asper’s letter, and 
Garrick’s first journey to London in 
company with, and under the 
tion of, his old tutor Sam. Johnson, 
This is the only striking point of assi. 
milation ; for the rest has nothing pe. 
culiar, beyond what might have occur. 
red between any twoacquaintances, one 
of whom became suddenly rich, while 
the other continued poor, This, how. 
ever, might have excited some surprise 
in a mind so sensitive as Garrick’s, 
Of David Garrick, thus presented to 
my mind, (to adopt Johnson’s 
ology,) I must be permitted to indulge 
the remembrance. I am, perhaps, one 
of the few now living who have had 
the happiness of seeing him on what 
may be justly called the theatre of his 
glory, the stage of Drury-Lane. At 
an early period of life it was my good 
fortune to pass a winter in London, 
and that happened to be the last sea 
son of his appearance. He performed 
regularly twice a-week ; and I very 
rarely missed an opportunity of being 
present. It was, indeed, a work of no 
small difficulty to one who preferred 
sitting in the pit, for the purpose of 
seeing him to greater advantage, for I 
was obliged to go long before the doors 
were opened, and to encounter a scene 
of confusion and jostling, be which 
many suffered severely, tho 
and Jeength like snitsb found mb bes 
serious in the obstacles to be overcome. 
The difficulties, however,—and. had 
they been ten times greater, there 
sult would have been the same in my 
estimation,—were overpaid by theap- 
pearance of Roscius, and the wonder- 
working power of his inimitable per- 
formance. The account left. us 
‘Tom Davies*in his Dramatic Mi 
lanies, and his Life of Garrick, is» 
copious, and generally so just, thatit 
would be useless, as well as tedious, to 
go over the same ground. I shall 
therefore confine myself to a few pat 
ticulars. Though for a good number 
of years a stranger to the stage, and, 
from the nature of my avocations, by no 
means friendly to scenic exhibitions, 
yet at that period of my life the stage 
occasionally afforded one of my most 
favourite public delectations. I know 
nothing more of it than what was ex- 
hibited to. my eyes and ears, and when 
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there appeared nothing offensive to 
the moral sense; never troubled my- 
self with considering what the private 
character of the actors and 
employed might be. Virtue was some- 
times exhibited in bright; and vice in 
hideous colours ; but toa young and 
lively mind, entertainment was the 

t object, entertainment derived 
from the skilful display of tragic feel- 
ing, and the laughable drollery of co- 
mic humour. hen a student in the 
University of Dublin, I had frequent 
opportunity of seeing almost all the 
great performers of that day—Roscius 
aloneexcepted-—Barry, Sheridan, Mos- 
sop, &c. ; and to say the truth, they 
appeared to me to carry their various 
excellencies to the highest point of 
theatrical excellence. The first of 
these derived great advantage from a 
beautiful countenance, and fine per- 
son ; and there were in consequence a 
few parts in which he has never been 
surpassed. I had even adventured to 
spout myself, that is, to recite parts of 
tragedy with what I then thought the 
necessary graces of theatrieal strut, 
measured cadence, and vociferous 
ranting. “Fhe fame of Mr Garrick 
naturally excited @ great curiosity to 
see his performance, in order that I 
might employ my own j ent in 
ascertaining how far he was justly en- 
titled to pre-eminence in an art which 
I had seen exercised with what I 
thought consummate ability. I had 
heard, indeed, that he was a closer 
copier of Nature in his representation 
both of comic and tragic parts, but not 
perceiving anything unnatural in the 
representation of heroic dignity, as ex- 
emplified in the performance of the 
great actors I hadseen, and being quite 
satisfied with the skill of those who 
excelled in the comic line, I could not 
clearly conceive in what Mr Garrick’s 
superior delineations of natural action 
could consist. , This, of course, in- 
creased my impatience to behold the 
man who was universally allowed to 
have reached the highest attainable 
perfection of his art. 

_The play-bill in which I first saw 
his name announced as an actor, 
was for the tragedy of Zara, the pe 
of Lusignan by Mr Garrick. There 
was something of disappointment in 
this, for the old King does not ap- 
pear till the third act, has little to do, 
and that little, as it seemed to me, 
of too trifling a nature to give scope to 
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any display of great or peculiar powers, 
The three principal parts were well 
sustained, parti y that of Zara, 
by Miss Younge, (afterwards .Mrs 
Pope,) whose only want was that of 
beauty. Though — there were 
not many, who, dike myself, had never 
seen Mr Garrick, yet the general im- 
patience for the third aet seemed equal 
to my own ; there was a good of 
noise in the house, and few appeared 
to be very attentive. At length a ge- 
neral buzz pebeors his approach, 
and all was hushed-when he entered 
—a pin might have been heard to fall. 
The power with which he riveted the 
auditors, of whom, while the scene 
lasted, every eye was fixed on him 
alone, was, you may be sure, peculiar- 
ly felt by me, a native of another 
country, and one who, until a few 
days before, had never flattered him- 
self with a hope of seeing Mr Garrick. 
In truth, many minutes, had not elep- 
sed after he began to s, before I 
became aware, not only that I had seen 
nothing like him, but that I had form- 
ed an erroneous j ent of what 
acting ought to be ; in short, the 
general usage of the theatre had framed 
a plan for itself, and: that Nature, as 
exhibited by this her favourite disciple, 
had laid down another. Every word, 
look, gesture, and movement, in none 
of which was the smallest show of the 
‘artificial, were so exactly suited to the 
character, that the idea of a part acted 
was out of the question—it was not 
Garrick acting Lusignan, it was Lus- 
i an himeelf-—by a kind of anagic like 
that of Belnoborbo, the old king was 
conjured from his grave, and exhibit- 
ed to the spectators tn propria per- 
sond, as just liberated from the 
Sa mpage of his perma the od 
unable to distinguish objects in 
light, after such a le of gloomy 
incarceration, and afterwards gradually 
recovering the power of vision. -Gar- 
rick was completely excluded from my 
mind, and my feelings were wholly 
engrossed by the jing situation 
and pathetic language of old and 
sebing romeloeeligs sentahiaginte 
striking povelissity, : to 
every he played, and which be- 
aed very partially to any other 
actor I ever saw, was that.exquisite 
art of elocution which ¥ 
to believe that what hes was not 
a conned lesson, but suggested by the 
exigency of the moment, and the im- 
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mediate dictate of hisown mind. You 
could not 
think. that ing 
words he’had got by heart, and endea- 
ing to suit the action to the speech, 
Gcseption; and undes which, while you 
, and under which, while you 
applaud the performance, the idea and 
name of the actor are always present 
to your mind,—no, in the inimitable 
Roscius you forgot the ntation, 
and thought only of the —— re= 
sented. It was not Garrick, but Lu- 
signan, Richard, and Lear, that were 
before your eyes, nor was it until the 
exhibition was at an end that you had 
leisure to reflect upon the magic il- 
lusion by which he was enabled to re- 
present them so faithfully to your 
view. ' 
In‘ comedy he shone with at least 
lustre, and it is one of the most 
inconceivable things in the world, how 
one man should have been able to ex- 
hibit such an amazing contrast and 
variety of powers as fell within the 
range of his performances, in most of 
which he had nothing like a rival, and 


in nore of which was he surpassed. 
The same set of features which, in the 
animating or pathetic scenes of a tra- 
gie part, could thrill the very soul; 


exalt it into admiration, or sink it in 
irresistible distress, were with equal 
art employed in the most delightful 
display of comic gaiety, or laughable 
humour. The Yaw =e 

ropriety- was always observed, the 
troll never Geieendbix into buffoonery, 
nor the lively into extravagance. In 
no single instance, I believe, was he 
ever known to transgress the rules so 
admirably delivered by his Hamlet, or 
to outstep the modesty of nature; a 
temptation, which, ever since his time, 
and under the force of his example, 
few have been able wholly to resist. 
Wonderful, indeed, it is to think that 
the action, features, and demeanour 
which convulsed the spectator with 
laughter, in the Lying Valet, in Scrub, 
or in Abel Drugger, should be capable 
of so t a metamorphosis as was 
exhibited in the heart-rending distress 
of Lear, the tyrannic vivacity of Rich- 
ard, or the terrifying remorse of Mac- 
beth. Wonderful it is to think that 
something of the tragic cast of coun- 
tenance s. not occasionally appear 
in the low comedian, or something of 
the droll be exhibited in the hero. 
But alike true to nature in all the en- 
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Coet! 


chantment that rivetted the eet ; 
attention of the spectator, he never suf- 
fered it to ‘wander into a thought of 


por. or ee one the object presented 


to ° 

Mr Garrick’s person was below the 
middle size, but — well form. 
ed, and’ manly. e power of hig 
eyes, on the varied expression of which 
so much depended, has been noticed’ 
by every writer on the stage-subjects 

his day, and ma more easily 
conceived than described. They were, 
indeed, so significant, and accompaniéd 
with such ease and propriety of action, 
that, except in long speeches, words 
seemed hardly necessary to indicate 
his meaning. It appeared to me, that 
their force was often unpleasantly felt 
by the other actors, who seemed to be 
embarrassed and overpowered by tlie 
scrutinizing keenness of his glances. 
Another consequence of his acting was, 
that the singular ease of his manner 
made other performers almost invaria-« 
bly appear stiff and awkward. 

I don’t know a better mode of con- 
veying some idea of his excellence; 
than by stating an experiment I have 
more than once made, which was, af- 
ter having seen Garrick in a particu- 
lar part, to go the next night to see 
the same performed by another. Many 
persons, I dare say, still remember 
Lewis, one of the most lively and 
agreeable actors then on the stage. 
Lewis was announced for Ranger at 
Covent-Garden, the night after I had 
seen Garrick perform it at Drury- 
Lane. Fresh with recollection, I went, 
and, had I never seen Garrick, should 
certainly have been delighted with the 
manner and vivacity of Lewis, who, 
besides, was my countryman. To say 
that Lewis was very inferior to Gar- 
rick, is saying nothing. Though wish- 
ing to be pleased, and under the in- 
fluence of a favourable prepossession, 
my disappointment was extreme. I 
was tired and mortified: Such was 
the insipidity of that celebrated come- 
dian’s performance, when put into 
competition with the wonder-working 
powers of the English Roscius. 

You will ask me, if I have seen 
— his successors any who were 
capable of reminding me, or who were 
successful followers, of this extraor- 
dinary man? ‘There was one, prozi- 
mus sed longo intervallo, who could 
have‘ given some idea of him, for he 
seemed to have formed himself on his 
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model, and was not unlike him in 
Henderson ; but he did not. 
survive his master. John Kem- 

bie steed om wang Sip grenet, bas it 
was his own : range of acting was 
great, but confined ; nor was there in 
anything the smallest similitude be- 
tween him and David Garrick. Of 
the actors of the present time I know 


Mr Boswell, in his interesting Tour 
to the Hebrides with Dr Johnson, has 
recorded a critical observation made 
by an officer of rank and intelligence 
pre: Mr Garrick’s performance : 
“ He fails,” said he, “‘ sometimes in 
emphasis ; for instance, in the part of 
Hamlet, preparing to address his mo- 
ther, he says, I will speak daggers to 
her, but use none :—now, the empha- 
sis should be on the work speak.” No- 
body defending the actor, the criti- 
cal propriety of the correction was, of 
course, admitted. Now, I am incli- 
ned to regard. it among the proofs of 
Mr Garrick’s unremitting attention to 
nature in the performance of all his 
characters. He is supposed to be 
speaking the immediate dictates of 
his own mind, not a set of words 
learned by rote. In this view of the 
case, I consider him as uttering the 
first part of the sentence without any 
reference to the second. Considering 
within himself how necessary it was 
that he should awaken her remorse 
and contrition, by bringing her crime 
in full view, he says, “ I will 
daggers to her—my words shall pierce 
her very soul.” Filial affection then 
takes the alarm at the word daggers, 
and he adds—the thought instantly 
taking possession of his mind—* but 
use none:”—her life shall be sacred, 
however I may deal with the murderer 
of my father. This, if Iam not mis- 
taken, is the way in which nature 
would speak ; and that it is so, I build 
upon better authority than my own— 
that of the incom le Garrick. 

I do not know how far these obser- 
vations may be acceptable to your 
readers, to myself they have recalled 
many pleasant recollections. To you 
Iam in part indebted for them, for 
they were in a great measure, if not 
entirely, suggested by a very sensible 
article in your 103d Number, enti- 
tled the Drama. Though now, and 
for a long time past, neither a fre- 
quenter nor an admirer of theatres, 
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et am I not the ' 
oe moral r religous el whch 


condemns them as altogether unfit for 


4 Christian ore - [know of no 
vine precept bidding relaxation 
from severer duties, or occasional-re+ 
laxation either of body or of mind. 
There are, indeed, many individuals, 
whose grave and solemn funetions are 
wholly incompatible with the pursuit 
— lic, amusements ; but the great 
y of the neither can nor 
ought to be divested of innocent and 
temporary pastimes. It seems, there~ 
fore, to be a poe ache State to pre« 
vide such as are likely to injure, 
and which may, as far as possible; 
combine instruction with amusement. 
For occasional recreation the peogie 
will look ; and if something of thi 
kind be not provided for them by. pub- 
lic authority, they will find out some- 
thing much more exceptionable in its: 
tendency and nature for themselves. 
Mr Brougham, it seems, is for making 
—r ilosophers and — 38 
very dangerous experiment, I fear, and 
far worse than even ill-regulated play- 
houses. bye , am a they return 
unimproved, yet ill return plea~ 
sed, oa in a humour. From the 
philosophic institution they will come 
out anything but philosophers—they 
will come out with hearts full of ran- 
cour, heads full of — i ,con< 
tions teeming wii iti 
sonia and min semeed wit ae 
tred, and discontent. Theatrical 
exhibitions, in which the Church her- 
self was once so deeply — 
are so very captivating to 
sense, that if they could be made: at 
once conducive to instruction and 
amusement, I do not see why Govern- 
ment should not take active measures 
to improve, amend, and extend them. 
That this is an impracticable under- 
taking, I can by no means discern ; and 
if not, it seems well worthy of serious 
consideration. But tions. of 
this kind are neither suited to my ha- 
bits of life, nor abilities of discussion. 
I leave them in better hands, satisfied 
that, if you shall think them deserving 
of notice, you have abundant means 
of doing them complete justice. [I 
remain, Sir, your constant reader and 
friend, 


Cork, Sept. 6, 1825. 
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: ORIENTAL COLLEGE IN ENGLAND, 


« Protestants are in the habit of 
ing the Church of Rome of a:de- 
sire to keep in darkness, rather than to 
enlighten, the minds of its vetaries ; 
but whatever may be the justice of 
the accusation as applied to the con- 
Scenes move, be-tekpeviinigel 
in- , it must ow 
that all our societies for the propaga~ 
tion of Christianity and the diffusion 
of knowledge, have done little, very 
little, to improve the intellectual con- 
dition of their brethren in the East, 
when compared with the extensive 
and -‘unwearied exertions of this very 
Church, which we are in the habit of 
denouncing as the nurse of ignerance, 
rather than the mother of knowledge. 
One of its organs alone (The Propa- 
ganda) has done mere to enlighten the 
nations of Asia than all our societies, 
with their enormous funds, have been 
eapable of affecting, or ever can effect, 
under their present system; and had 
the operation of this institution not 
been clogged by bigotted and illiberal 
igious restrictions, and a load of 
and unprofitable scholastic di- 
vinity, which in the course of instrue- 
tion og magees on a foundation wor- 
a better superstructure, we 
ake have seen, by its means, the 
lamp of learning and knowledge light- 
ed in the remotest parts of the habita- 
ble world. 
. There may be various opinions on 
the advantage of sending out mission- 
aries te attempt the conversion of na- 
tions. of different persuasions, but 
om reasonable —_ there can - 
one on on propriety o 
didiesing, knowledge and facilitating 
instruction. One of the effects of su- 
ior knowledge on the mind of man 
Is to awaken in him a desire to con- 
vey to others what he knows, and to 
point out the road, and make smooth 
the path which leads te the elevated 
situation to which he has himself at- 


Whatever then may be our feelings 
towards the Church of Rome, in re- 
gard to other matters, we cannot but 
admire the magnificence and wisdom 
of that part of its system which aims 
at the ‘instruction of a portion of the 

outh of all nations in the Propaganda, 
* co established for the i ») 


where they are maintained an 
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on 


cated, free of every expense, and thengg. 


returned to their native countries, gis 
vilized and. enlightened—whete the 
classic languages of Europe, and a por 
tion of its science, are taught to the 
Syrian, the Copt, the Abyssinian, the 
Arminian,, the Nestorian, the Chale 
dean, and the converted Jew and..Ma- 
homedan—while each is enabled to 
pene the study of his own native 
nguage. 
- Whensufficiently advanced in know. 
ledge, the young men are employedias 
missionaries, as interpreters to ambas 
sadors, or are returned to their fami- 
lies with a gratuity to assist them in 
establishing themselves at home as ins 
structors of their countrymen. Thus 
is the influence of the See of Rome 
extended over distant countries, where 
the names of the greatest potentates 
of Europe are unknown. 
. If the Church of Rome has found 
in the Propaganda, the most. effectugl 
means of establishing and extendi 
her influence, especially in Asia ; 
if that institution alone has done more 
than all the rest of the world to im- 
prove and ameliorate the condition of 
the Eastern Christians, and to add te 
their numbers; if experience has 
shown, that a man teaches with moat 
success amongst his own people—why 
should we, who have been lavish of 
our treasures in the cause of humanis 
ty, disregard or neglect to ayail our 
selves of the lesson to be derived from 
the experience of others? If suchan 
institution has proved to be so power- 
ful an organ at Rome, why should it 
be less so in England? Let her, by 
one great exertion in the cause of civik 
lization, of literature, of science, ant 
of religion, raise up to herself the 
means of turning to advantage herlix 
berality aud her zeal. She will then 
receive from the nations of Asis; 


young men who will be returned each _ 


to his own country, in a condition to 
add more to its stock of knowledge 
than could be added by the most 
learned foreigners. She will send 
abroad instructors who have engrafted 
her learning upon their own, and who 
have acquired knowledge without low 
ing the means of i ing it. 


' will multiply instruction far beyond 


what she could do by employing only 
her own people ; and she will then 
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work not by separate and divided ef- 
forts, but by system and combination. 

If we ———e to do good—if we 
seek the welfare and happiness of man- 
kind—if our object is to be useful ra~ 
ther than vainly ostentatious of our 

ilanthropy—it we prefer a small 
portion of solid substance toa great 
expanse of shadow—let us turn our- 
selves to rouse the intellectual capaci- 
ties—to open up the minds and to cul- 
tivate the understandings of the un- 
civilized and uneducated. Let us till 
the soil before the seed be sown, or it 
will be sown to little purpose... In the 
present state of society in Asia, a sin- 
gle school is worth a thousand sermons 
and ten thousand disputations, be 
those as eloquent, and these as subtle, 
as they may. You must teach men 
to reason before you can call upon 
them to be convinced by your argu- 
ments. You — — rs to dis- 
tinguish truth from fallacy before you 
can make them comprehend which 
they are trusting to. Let us then give 
them knowledge, that they may thirst 
for more knowledge—let us instruct 
all who will receive our instruction, of 
whatever persuasion and of whatever 

le. 

It is a source of real pleasure and sa- 
tisfaction to perceive in active exertion 
amongst ourselves, a respectable asso- 
ciation, for the pu of establishing 
schools in the East, in which children 
of all persuasions can be educated 
without any violent attempt being 
made upon their faith, whatever it 
may be ; and whose object is the dif- 
fusion of knowledge and advancement 
of civilization, which it justly believes 
to be the surest guides to truth. But 
though the schools established in Asia 
cannot fail to render essential service 
toa multitude of persons, their oper- 
ation must still be limited as to the 
numbers which they can embrace, and 
even more so as to the amount of in- 
struction which they can afford. A 
large emo of the children will 
be withdrawn from them as soon as 
they are strong enough to work, for 

y must then contribute to their own 
maintenance ; and those who can re- 
main, will find that they have at an 
early age exhausted the means of in- 
struction which the school affords 
them. Let us then find some means 
by which a certain number at least 
may be carried to the higher branches 
ofeducation ; and, when we have made 
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them really learned and good, let us 
send them home ornaments to their 
families—organs of instruction to their 
people, and subjects of gratifying re- 
flection to ourselves. . 

This can only be done, effectually 
and efficiently, by establishing in Eng- 
land, a seminary which shall combine 
with the extensive operation of the 
ae i principles more 
li , and a course of education more 
enlightened, and better calculated: to 
expand the mind and improve the un- 
se 
One intelligent Asiatic, thoroughly 
educated in England, and educated 
expressly to instruct his coun 
on his return home, would, by his 
knowledge of the language in which 
he was teaching, and of the characters 
and feelings of his pupils, do more for 
his native country than half a dozen 
foreigners, each far superior to him in 
any other sphere. A love of learning 
—an emulation in the pursuitof know- 
ledge, would be. excited the 
young men of his own nation ; and: by 
the continued operation of the institu- 
tion, an uninterrupted stream of im- 
proved intellect would be pouring into 
every country in connexion with the 
seminary. 

Few people, we imagine, will ques- 
tion the advantages of such a system, 
though some may, aps, doubt of 
the practicability of carrying it into 
effect. But why should we doubt? 
We see a long list of wealthy’socicties 
established for useful , whose 
exertions are often: irected - and 
fruitlessly made—often even for want 
of the advantages which such a semi« 
nary as we propose would afford them. 

We mean not to question either the 
motives or the judgment of the many 
good and worthy persons who have 
given their labour and their means to 
promote Christianity in every corner 
of the earth—but we lament, and can- 
not mee see SO — — 
so muc so much wealth, 
and so much labour, expended on 
ground which, for want of cultivation, 
is returning almost nothing. We la- 
ment to see them vainly labouring to 
rear a superstructure before they have 
laid a foundation on which it can 
stand. 

Let these societies then devote a 
twentieth part of their ample incomes 
to accomplishing an object which will 
give effect to their future exertions 

5 
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cotabine to lay the founda- 
m which all of them may hope 


Let the literary societies, 
rary men of England, consider what 
vantages they will derive from the 
seminary. Let them remember that 
Rome owes many of her most valuable 
Eastern manuscripts, and much of her 
extensive though unavailing informa- 
tion on Eastern subjects, to the Propa- 
. Let them consider what faci- 
ities will be afforded to those who 
desire to learn Eastern languages— 
-what a mass of Kastern information 
will be continually brought into our 
country, and what organs will be pre- 
in pursuing inquiries on every 

subject. 

‘ ~~ ae to Asia more know- 
ledge she can ever repay; and 
England, more than the other nations 
of Europe, is her debtor. Let her 
come forward, then, and at least show 
that she is not unwilling to acknow- 
ledge the obligation. Let those who 
owe more immediate personal advan- 
_tage to their connexion with the East, 
set an example of liberality and zeal, 
_and let all men who believe that it 
' angen to make men better and wiser, 
the example which will be set 


Let us not be met by any cold-blood- 
- ed doubts of the inclination of Asiatics 
to avail themselves of the advantages 
of such an institution. A large body 
of the Christians of Asia has alread 
come forward to entreat from England, 
asa boon, that which it is our duty 
_and our advantage to afford them ; and 
-we have seen Asiatic Mahomedans 


a 
sent to England, at a cost which’ pris 
vate individuals could hardly havede. 
frayed. we have, therefore, no teas 
son, noright, toentertain such a doube, 
or to shelter ourselves under it. 

Let some of those who have means, 
and weight, and inclination, to advance 
this work, (and we know there are 
such,) come forward boldly, and at 
once open.a subscription for the esta. 
blishment in England of a 
where a certain limited number of 
we men from the countries of the 

, of all persuasions, shall be re. 
gularly instructed, free of 
—where they shall be taught the elas. 
sic lan of E where the 
mines of history shall be laid open for 
them—where they shall become ae. 
quainted with the more useful sciences 
—where they shall continue to study 
their native languages under compe- 
tent European and native teachers 
where their habits shall be frugal, and 
their mode of life simple—and where 
each shall have it in his power to fol- 
low the tenets of his own religion. 
Let the College be open to all E 
ans who are inclined to benefit by the 
means of instruction which it will af- 
ford, and let these be made to contri- 
bute to the support of the institution. 

Let such a subscription be fairly 
commenced—let us have a few goal 
names and round sums to begin with 
—let us have one or two meetings of 
respectable noblemen and gentlemen 
to give countenance to the measure, 
and times are changed in England if 
it is not finished in a twelvemonth. 

7 Zz. 
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, MIDSUMMER MADNESS,AND MR MARTIN. |... , 


“ Why, this is very midsummer 
madness,” says'the Lady Olivia, when 
she detects Malvolio in the highest in- 
dulgence of his dreams of insolent ab- 
surdity. “ ‘Tis midsummer ‘moon 
with you,” is an old English proverb, 
to be found in most of our collections ; 
and if graver authority still be want- 
ed, I refer you to that excellent work, 
The Commonwealth of England, writ- 
ten by the great Sir Thomas Smith, 
in the days of good Queen Bess, for 
the fact, that, in this realm, ‘* The 
people in the warm time be for the 
chief more unruly.”—(P. 70, edit. 
1583. 

7h midsummer moon, Mr North, 
seems to have poured her brightest 
beams upon “‘ Ambrose’s Athens” du- 
ring the last of your ‘‘ Noctes Coene- 
que’—I cannot on this particular oc- 
casion add—* Deum.” Now that the 
air has been chastened with a few 
night-frosts, and the leaves begin to 
assume the sober livery of autumn, I 
am in hopes that you will not cast 
your eye over the pages in which that 
“ colloquy divine” is embalmed with- 
out some feeling of I had al- 
most said of shame. If I were in your 
place, I know full surely what my own 
sensations would be. At all events, 
permit me to expect, that, at the fag- 
end of September, you will listen 
quietly to what a staunch frietid of 
Maga, and of the Good Cause, thinks 
it incumbent on him to say to one 
whose occasional errors give him pain 
exactly in proportion to the gratifica- 
tion which he has long received, and 
hopes he shall long continue to receive, 
from the contemplation of the general 
character of Christopher North’s con- 
dugt in his high and important office. 

That the opinions expressed in the 
last of the “ Noctes Ambrosiane,” in 
regard to Mr Wordsworth, are really 
the opinions of Mr North, 1 cannot for 
a moment believe—in the facefof the 
long and triumphant battle which 
Maga has fought in assertion of that 
gentleman’s character and genius. As 
little, I would fain take w me to 
decide, does the sober intellect of the 
sage Christopher sanction the wild and 
cruel rhapsody of which my worthy 
friend, the Member for Galway, is 
made the subject by those jovial in- 
terlocutors. The jocular depreciation 
of Wordsworth wili, I daresay, be un- 
derstood well enough by those who, 

Vou. XVIII. 


from long experience, know,’ that in 
reality the Poet of the ‘Lakes has no 
admirer in the world half so efficient 
as yourself ; they will perceive at once 
that you were all in your dunes when 
such things were said, or su to 
be said. But I do not remember that 
Mr Martin’s name was ever before in- 


troduced in your pases, and am the 
more concerned ‘it should: have 
been introduced for the first time in 
this manner ; because, sir; it happens 
to be the fact, that at this moment the 
character of that most humahe ‘and 
generous individual ‘is rendered syste- 
matically and sexrousty the butt’ of 
the malevolent wit (if wit it can be 
called) of a portion of the periodical 
press, with which, in general, no one 
seems to hold less in common than the 
rson I have the honour of address- 
og. The nonsense which you have 
permitted yourself to’ set forth, for 
mere nonsense’ sake, is cherished and 
applauded, I have no doubt at this mo- 
ment, as solemnly thought and delibe- 
rately said, by creatures who for once 
enjoy the satisfaction of finding «a 
name that really does carry weight and 
authority with it on their side—their 
own paltry side. 

Mr Martin, a gentleman of ample 
fortune, has carried this Parliament 
a bill for the prevention of Cruelty to 
the inferior Animals. This bill tenders 
every person convicted under it, liable 
to a certain penalty. Mr Martin 
chooses to remain in town during the 
long vacation, to watch over the oper- 
ation of this bill; and it has often 
happened that after persons have been 
declared by the Magistrates liable in 
the penalty in question, Mr Martin 
has been found interceding on their 
behalf, to have the punishment incur- 
red by them mitigated, they having 
appeared to him to express contrition 
for the offences of which they had 
been found guilty, and profi their 
determination to avoid all similar 
transgressions in time to come. In 
these particulars, even according to 
the showing of your “ merry men,” 
the head and front of Mr Martin’s 
culpability consists, and for these 
things it is that he is heedlessly and 
jestingly by some, but soberly and of 
fall forethought and device by others, 
held up to the derision of the unre- 
flecting portion of the reading public. 

I think it —_ however, be a very 

3 
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small portion of this public indeed, 
upon whom such sneers, with what- 
ever intention uttered, can produce 
any effect, except that of creating not 
very enviable feelings in regard to 
those who indulge in them. Is there 
then, sir, no such thing as cruelly to 
animals in the world—and, if there be, 
is it the real opinion of any man, that 
the prevention of such cruelty does not 
fall within the fair limits of legislatorial 
enactment? It is impossible, it is ar- 
gued, to draw a line where discipline 
ends and cruelty begins. No, sir, this 
is not a matter of eens but 
only of difficulty—and if law-givers 
are never to interfere unless in case of 
plain-sailing, I do apprehend the bu- 
siness of codification may easily be re- 
duced into very moderate limits. 
Every one admits that a nt and a 
schoolmaster have the right of chasti- 
sing their children and their pupils— 
here also it is diffieult, but it is not 
impossible, to draw a line between 
discipline and cruelty—and according- 
ly in all Christian nations, the distinc- 
tion has in all ages been recognised 
and acted upon. The question comes 
to be just this: are, or are not, the in- 
ferior animals whom God has given to 
man entitled to be used by man with 
humanity 2 Have we the same right 
to dowesticate a cat for the destruction 
of our vermin, and to set up a cat in a 
barrel, (according to the abominable 
Christmas game, which I fear is not 
yet entirely exploded in some parts of 
the country, ) to be shot at with arrows 
by the boys of a village, and to excite 
and gratify the most fiendish feelings 
of poor human nature, by the contor- 
tions it exhibits under the infliction of 
maddening, unavoidable, irresistible, 
and escapeless torture? There is no 
oceasion for going into hair-breadth 
imaginable cases, where the interests 
of science may be hauled in, however 
absurdly, to perplex plain people’s 
judgments. I hold to the broad view 
of the everyday business of this world. 
Are we entitled by the laws of God, 
and ought we to be entitled by the 
laws of man, to take advantage of the 
power which our reason, best gift of 
Heaven, lends us, to the infliction of 
uncalled for pain upon the humbler 
animals of God’s creation. But really, 
sir, when the matter is stated thus 
gravely, I do not believe, I will not, 
believe, that there can be two opinions 
avowed as to it by any being worthy 
of the name of man. I shall not in- 


sult you most certainly b 
it possible, that if there be two opi. 
nions, you can follow that which mast 
poe not only a total wantsof 
t, but,-laying heart altogether out 

of the question, the most lamentable 
imbecility or distortion of understand. 
ing. i 

If the principle of Mr Martin’s bill 
was right, then the only question that 
remains is as to the propriety of his 
conduct in regard to it since it passed 
into alaw ? Now, sir, who is Mr Mar. 
tin?—A man of large estate, ‘and 
splendid connexions, as fond, as.all 
who know anything of him are aware, 
of the ordinary pleasures of his station 
as most people. This gentleman, in 
stead of amusing himself grouse-shoot- 
ing in Galway, or strutting on, the 
Steyne at Brighton, spends the dog: 
days in London, in order to watch over, 
during the period of éts novelty, the 
operation of the humane law he has 
introduced into our statute-book. He 
cannot do this, no man could, without be- 
ing thrown into constant collision with 
brutal hackney-coachmen and buteh- 
ers’ boys, and the, as some may take 
it, scarcely less offensive atmosphere 
of Bow-Street and Hatton-Garden.—- 
And this is his offence! For this:he 
is to be jeered at as a mere fool! Sir, 
I have no doubt the people who are 
capable of so regarding him for this 
part of his conduct, would have been 
equally capable of raising a laugh 
at the expense of the ignorant, the 
idiotical simplicity, the wilful and 
pitiable insanity, which alone could in- 
duce a Howard to quit his English 
fireside in order to explore the drea- 
riest prisons of every European coun- 
try, to breathe the foul air of every 
tainted moat near which some misef- 
able outcast of the race was pining out 
his nights and nightlike days, to touch 
the filth, to inhale the horror of the 
damp dungeon-vapour,—and, finally, 
to die because he had resolved to hold 
his life as of no value, so he might 
teach mankind to mingle humanity 
with their justice to man. Howard 
taught that lesson, and Howard died. 
Mr Martin is endeavouring to teach a 
lesson, which differs from the other 
only in this respect, that the victims 
whom it befriends, are still more 
fenceless, still more helpless, than the 
others,—that they, unlike the others, 
have done no wrong, and that they 
have four feet instead of two. 

That Mr Martin’s intercession ot- 
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casionally for mitigation of these pe- 
nalti : form a part of his dittay, 
moves my especial wonder. The men 
with whom he is thrown into contact 
are coarse in understanding and in 
feeling, and they have been accus- 
tomed all their lives to think that it 
is right and fitting, and nothing but 
what Nature and Providence meant, 
that the biped should do even as it 
seemeth good in his own eyes by the 


quadruped, 

—For why—the good old rule 

Sufficeth them, the simple plan 

That they should dash who have the power, 

And they should goad who can.— 

A new law, announcing a new view 
of these matters, is put into operation. 
At first, of course, the difficulty neces- 
sarily felt in the administration of any 
such law is felt tenfold anda hundred 
fold. The object is not to punish in 
his pocket this or that individual hack- 
ney-coachman or bullock-driver, but 
to make it known among those classes 
of men that the law has interfered, 
and that they must henceforth con- 
duct themselves towards their animals 
without unnecessary severity. What 
wonder, then, that the smallest ex- 
pression of regret, accompanied with 
a promise of future good conduct, 
should be sufficient to render Mr Mar- 
tin anxious to have the penalty miti- 
gated in any particular case? It is not 
his object, but diametrically the re- 
verse of it, to irritate and inflame the 
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minds of these mem He-adopts the 
means which any mah of common 
sense must see are the most likely to 
soothe the asperities of the feeling 
under ‘which they have come to the 
bar of justice,—and for this he is de- 
rided. 

Had Mr Martin been a ig, Sir, 
we should have had none of ail this 
nonsense—this—(I shall take laave to 
borrow two epithets)—this “ brutal 
and blundering” nonsense. His name 
would, in that case, have been joined 
even already with those of the Howards 
and the Clarksons. For the Whigs 
would have done a Whig (at least) jus- 
tice, and no Tory would have then 
been senseless enough to allow him- 
self, even in a ¢davern, to cast one sneer 
upon conduct which, even in a Whig, 
his secret soul must have taught him 
to respect as the offering—of enthusi< 
asm, if you will—yes, of enthusiasm, 
but of virtuous enthusiasm—of that 
temper of mind in which selfishness 
forms no part, which leads the indivi- 
dual to sacrifice, however imprudently, 
his time and his comfort to a great 
public end—and in. the absence of 
which, I must be permitted to say, I 
doubt very much whether any ber 
great and signal service, of any kind, 
was ever rendered by any one person, 
either to his country or his kind. I 
have the honour to be, Sir, your faith- 
ful servant, . 


PHILLIPUS. 


[We have had no hesitation about printing the preceding letter. Our friend 
has evidently taken a very serious view of what was not, nor was ever meant 


to be, anything but a joke. 


We take it not very many of our readers are so 


far behind-hand as to be in any danger of misunderstanding matters of this 
kind. We hope the atmosphere of Ambrose’s diffuses its anti-humbug infiu- 
ence farther, a great deal farther, than our venerable friend and monitor ap- 
pears to give it credit for doing. Above all, we are very sure that the kind 
and merry spirit of Mr Martin is far above being moved, in the way our 
correspondent seems to suspect, by anything in the shape of a joke, even if it 


were a bad one. 


Having now, in parliamentary phrase, explained, we beg leave to sit down. 
Mr Martin and his bill have few admirers more sincere and hearty than— 


C. NJ 


Buchanan Lodge, September 9, 1825. 
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XPH A’EN ZYMMNOZIQ KYAIKON MEPINIZDOMENAQN 
HAEA KQTIAAONTA KAOQHMENON OINOTIOTAZEIN. 
PHOC, ap. Ath. 

[This is a distich by wise old Phocylides, 
An ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no silly days ; 
Meaning, “’T1s RIGHT FOR GOOD WINEBIBBING PEOPLE, 
** Nort TO LET THE JUG PACE ROUND THE BOARD LIKE A CRIPPLE; 
“* BuT GAILY TO CHAT WHILE DISCUSSING THEIR TIPPLE.” 
An excellent rule of the hearty old cock *tis— 
And a very fit motto to put to our Noctes..| 

C.N. ap. Ambr. 


NORTH. 
Let us have some sensible conversation, Timothy. At our time of life such 
colloquy is becoming. . 
TICKLER. 


Why the devil would you not come to Dalnacardoch? Glorious guffawing.all 
night, and immeasurable murder all ~_ Twenty-seven brace of birds, nine 
hares, three roes, and a red deer, stained the heather, on the Twelfth, beneath 
my single-barrelled Joe—not to mention a pair of patriarchal ravens, and the 
Loch-Ericht eagle, whose leg was broken by the Prince when hiding in the 
moor of Rannoch. ; 


Why kill the royal bird ? 


NORTH. 


TICKLER. 

In self-defence. It bore down upon Sancho like a sun-beam from its eyrie 
on the cliff of Snows, and it would nad broken his back with one stroke of its 
wing, had I not sent a ball right through tis heart. It went up, with a yell, 
a hundred fathom into the clear blue air ; and then, striking a green knoll in 
the midst of the heather, bounded down the rocky hill-side, and went shiver- 
ing and whizzing along the black surface of a tarn, till it lay motionless ina 
huge heap among the water-lilies. 


Lost ? 


NORTH. 


TICKLER. 

I stripped instanter—six feet four and three quarters in puris naturalibus— 
and out-Byroning Byron, shot, in twenty seconds, a furlong across the Fresh. 
Grasping the bird of Jove in my right, with my left I rowed my airy state to- 
wards the spot where I had left my breeches and other habiliments. Espying 
a trimmer, I seized it in my mouth, and on relanding at a small natural pier, 
as I hope to be shaved, lo! a pike of twenty-pound standing, with a jaw like 
an alligator, and. reaching from my hip to my instep, smote the heather, like a 
flail, into a shower of blossoms. 

NORTH. 

Was there a cloud of witnesses ? 

TICKLER. 

To be sure there was. A hundred stills beheld me from the mountain-sides. 
+ and smuggler cheered me like voices in the sky ; and the old genius 
of the solitary place rustled applause through the reeds and rushes, and bi 
trees among the sedinagedale up and down the shore in triumph 

NORTH. 

What a subject for the painter! Oh! that Sir Thomas Lawrence, or our 
own John Watson, had been there to put you on ¢ganvass ! Or, shall I rather 
say, would that Chantry had been by to study you for immortal marble! 

TICKLER. 

Braced by the liquid plunge, I circled the tarn at ten miles an hour. Un- 

consciously J had taken my Manton into my hand—and unconsciously reload- 
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ed—when, just as I was clearing the feeder-stream, not less than five yards 
across, up springs a red-deer, who, at the death of the eagle, had cowered down 
in the brake, and wafted away his antlers in the direction of Benyoirlich. We 
were both going at the top of our speed when I fired, and the ball piercing his 
spine, the magnificent creature sunk down, an died almost without a con~ 
vulsion. 
NORTH. 
Red-deer, eagle, and pike, all dead as mutton ! 
TICKLER. 

I sat down upon the forehead, resting an arm on each antler—Sancho sit- 
ting, with victorious eyes, on the earease. I sent him off to the tarn-side for 
my pocket-pistol, with Glenlivat, No. 5. In a few minutes he re- 
turned, and crouched down with an air of mortification at my feet. 

NORTH. 
Ho! ho! the fairies have spirited away your nether integuments! 
TICKLER. ; 

Not an article to be seen!—save and except my shoes !—Jacket, waistcoat, 
flannel-shirt, breeches, all melted away with the mountain-dew. There was. 
1 like Adam in Paradise, or, 

‘‘ Lady of the Mere, 
Sole-—sitting by the shores of old romance.” 
NORTH. 

Did not the dragon-flies attack you—the winged ants—and the wasp of the 

desert f 
e-ahding dia heslasinnen tamale ts ight and Shadow of 

A figure mov: ong izon—a female figure—a Light an Ww 
Celtic Life—and, as I am a Christian, I beheld my buckskin-breeches ing 
over her shoulders. I neared upon the chace, but sawthat Malvina was 
for a morass. Whiz went a ball within a stride of her petticoats, and she 
deflected her course towards a wood on the right. She oe 4 our breeches. 
I literally leaped into them ; and, like Apollo in pursuit of Daphne, pursued 
my impetuous career. 

NORTH. 
To Diana! to Diana ascends the virgin’s prayer ! 
TICKLER. 

Down went, one after the other, jacket, waistcoat, flannel-shirt,—would you 
believe it, her own blue linsey-woolsey petticoat. Thus lightened, she bound- 
ed over the little knolls like a bark over Sicilian seas ; in ten minutes, she had 
fairly ran away from me hull-down, and her long yellow hair, streaming like a 
pendant, disappeared in the forest. 

NORTH. 
What have you done with the puir lassie’s petticoat ? 
TICKLER. 
I sent it to my friend Dr M‘Culloch to lie among his other relics. 
NORTH. 

The Doctor is a clever man ; but those four volumes of his are too heavy @ 
load for the shoulders of the public. Besides, the doctor does not always speak 
the truth. You have perhaps seen the “ Examination” of his Tour? 

TICKLER. 

Shrewd, searching, sarcastic, severe. The examiner—said to be a literary 
gentleman of the name of Brown—gets the doctor’s head into Chancery in the 
first round, and continues at grievous head-work during the contest, which is 
short, the doctor slipping through his arms exhausted. An ugly customer! 

NORTH. 

People writing up books from old worm-eaten weather-stained journals, 
must into many blunders — mis-statements— misrepresentations. ‘The 
examiner charges the doctor with wilful falsehood—and as he backs his 
with proofs most ably led, the doctor's character as a man of veracity does at 
this present moment stand in need of vigorous vindication, , 

TICKLER. 

One piece of insolence he never can do away with. Throughout all the 
four volumes, he addresses himself with the most nauseating familiarity to Sir 
Walter Scott, as if the illustrious Baronet had been his bosome-friend. “‘ You 
and I, Sir Walter,” is the order of the page. 
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NORTH. 


. That would sicken a horse. 


TICKLER. " 
In narrating conversations with Highlanders, the aim of which dramasis 
to expose them to ridicule, he always represents them as employing the Lows 
land dialect. Why not ussert they spoke French or Hebrew ? 
NORTH. 

His attempts against wit are most atrocious. Heaven protect us, so you 
suppose he talks so in company ? 

' TICKLER. 

Anybody that did not know the worthy Doctor so well as I do, would; 
I think, guess him to be a monstrous miser. Everybody, according to his 
account, is in league to cheat him—and one cannot read twenty of his 
work without figuring to one’s self the doctor plodding along warily, with his 
hand in his breeches’ pocket, securing his silk-purse, made out of a sow’ssear, 
from violation. Did he never reflect on the extreme poverty of the Highlanders 
in many remote moors and mountains, and understand the cause and charac- 
ter of their love of money? Is it less excusable in them than in himself? 

NORTH. 

If idle folks will wander over the Highlands, and get the natives to show 
them how to follow their noses through the wildernesses, ought they not to pay 
handsomely for being saved from perdition, in bogs, quagmires, mosses, shel- 
ving lake-shores, fords, and chasms ? 

TICKLER. 

Undoubtedly ; and if the orphan son of some old Celt, who perhaps fought 
under Abercromby, and lost his eyes in ophthalmia, leave his ordinary work be- 
side his shieling, be it what it may, or give up a day’s sport on the hill or river, 
to accompany a Sassenach some thirty miles over the moors, with his bit nag 
too | with mineralogy and botany, and all other matter of trash, are five 
shillings, or twice five, a sufficient remuneration? Not they indeed. Pay him 
like a peetreneins, fifteen-pence a-mile, and send him to his hut rejoicing 
through a whole winter. 

NORTH. 

Spoken like a gentleman. So, with boats, a couple of poor fellows live, 
and that is all, by rowing waif and stray Sassenachs over lochs, or arms of 
the sea. No regular ferry, mind you. Perhaps days and weeks pass by with- 
out their boat being called for—and yet grumble and growl is the go as soon 
as they hold out a hand for silver or gold. Recollect, old or young hunks, 
that you are on a tour of pleasure—that you are as fat as a barn-door fowl; 
and a two boatmen—there they are grinding Gaelic—as lean as laths ;— 
what the worse will you be of being cheated a little ?—but if you grudge a 
guinea, why, go round by the head of the loch, and twenty to one you are ne- 
ver seen again in this world. 

TICKLER. 

The Highlanders are far from being extortioners. An extraordinary price 
must be paid for an extraordinary service. But, oh! my dear North, what 
grouse-soup at Dalnacardoch! You smell it, on the homeward hill, as if it 
were e g from the heather ;—deeper and deeper still, as you approach the 
beautiful chimney vomiting forth its intermitting columns of cloud-like peat- 
smoke, that melts afar over the wilderness ! 

NORTH. 

Yes, Tickler—it was Burke that vindicated the claims of smells to the cha- 

racter of the sublime and beautiful. 
TICKLER. 

Yes, yes! Burke it was. As you enter the inn, the divine afflatus pene 
trates your soul. When up stairs, perhaps in the garret, adorning for dinner, 
it rises like a cloud of rich distilled perfumes through every chink on the floor, 
every cranny of the wall. The little mouse issues from his hole, close to the 
foot of the bed-post, and raising himself, squirrel-like, on his hinder-legs, 
whets his tusks with his merry paws, and smooths his whiskers. 

NORTH. 


Shakspearean ! 
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TICKLER. 
_ There we are, a band of brothers round the glorious tureen! Down goes 
the ladle into ‘‘ a profundis clamavi,” and up floats from that blessed Erebus 
a dozen cunningly resuscitated spirits. Old cocks, bitter to the back-bone, 
lovingly alternating with young pouts, whose swelling bosoms might seduce 
an anchorite ! 
NoRTH (rising.) 
I must ring for supper. Ambrose—Ambrose—Ambrose ! 
TICKLER.- 

No respect of persons at Dalnacardoch ! I plump them into the plates around 
sans selection. No matter although the soup play saw?P from to crou- 
pier. ‘There, too, sit a few choice spirits of pointers round the —Don— 
Jupiter—Sancho—‘‘ and the rest’—with stedfast eyes and chops, pa- 
tient alike of heat, cold, thirst, and hunger—dogs of the desert indeed, and 
nose-led by unerring instinet right up to the cowering covey in the heather- 
groves on the mountain-side. 

NORTH. 

Is eagle good eating, Timothy? Pococke the traveller used to eat lion— 

lion-pasty is excellent, it is said—but is not eagle tough ? 
TICKLER. 

Thigh good, devilled. The delight of the Highlands is in the Highland-feel- 
ing. That feeling is entirely destroyed by stages and regular progression. The 
waterfalls do not tell upon sober parties—it is tedious in the extreme, to be 
drenched to the skin along high-roads—the rattle of wheels blend, meanly with 
thunder—and lightning is contemptible, seen from the window of a glass- 
coach. To enjoy mist, you must be in the heart of it as a solitary hunter, 
shooter, or angler. Lightning is nothing unless a thousand feet below you, 
and the live thunder must be heard leaping, as Byron says, from mountain to 
mountain, otherwise you might as well listen to a mock peal from the pit of a 
theatre. 

NORTH. 

The Fall of Foyers is terrible—a deep abyss, savage rock-works, hideous 

groans, ghostlike vapours, and a rumble as if from eternity. 
TICKLER. 

The Falls of the Clyde are majestic. Over Corra Linn the river rolls exnlt- 
ingly ; and, recovering itself from that headlong plunge, after some troubled 
struggles among the shattered cliffs, away it floats in stately pomp, dallying 
with the noble banks, and subsiding into a deep bright foaming current. Then 
what woods and groves crowning the noble rocks! How cheerful laughs the 
cottage pestered by the spray! and how vivid the verdure on each ivied ruin ! 
The cooing of the cushats is a solemn accompaniment to the cataract, and aloft 
in heaven the choughs reply to that voice of the Forest. 

NORTH. 

Yes, Tickler—what, after all, equals Nature! Here in Ambrose’s—waiting 
for a board of oysters—the season has recommenced—I can sit with my cigar 
inmy mouth, and as the whiff ascends, fancy sees the spray of Stonebyers, or 
of the Falls of the Beauly, ie radiant mists of the Dresne! I agree with 
Bowles, that Nature is all in or the purposes of poetry—Art stark naught. 

TICKLER. 

Yet softly. Who planted those trees by that river side ?—Art. Who pru- 
ned them ?—Art. Who gave room to their giant arms to spar that roaring 
chasm ?—Art. Who reared yon edifice on the cliff?—Art. Who flung that 
wey arch from rock to rock, under which the martins twitter over the un- 
feared cataract ?—Art. Who darkened that long linc of precipice with dread- 
ful or glorious associations? Art, polity, law, war, outrage, and history, writ- 
ing her hieroglyphics with fire on the scarred visage of those natural battle- 
ments. Is that a hermit’s-cell? Art scooped it out of the living stone. Is that 
an oratory ? Art.smoothed the floor for the knee of the penitent. Are the bones 
of the S iiianieien in that cemetery? Art changed the hollow rock into 
atomb, and when the dead saint was laid into the sepulchre, Art joined its 
music with the torrent’s roar, and the mingled anthem rose to the stars which 
Art had numbered and sprinkled into stations over the firmament of Heaven. 
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What then would Bowles be at, and why more last words to Roseoe? Who 
amade his ink, his pens, and his paper ?—Art. Who published his books?. 
Art. Who criticised them ?—Art. Who would fain have damned them pu 
The Art of the Edinburgh Review. And who has been their salvation >—The 
Art of Blackwood’s Magazine. 


NORTH. 
Go on, I'll follow thee. 1s a great military road over a mountain, groaning 
with artillery, bristling with bayonets, sounding with bands of music, =. 


ling with cavalry, red, blue, and yellow, with war-dressces, streaming it may 
with blood, and overburdened with the staudards of mighty nations, less poeti- 
cal than a vast untrodden Andes, magnificent as may be its solitudes beneath 
the moon of stars? Isa naked savage more poetical than with his plume, club, 
war-mat, and tomahawk? Isa log of weed, ote a whole up-rooted pine, drift. 
ing on the ocean, as poetical as a hundred-oared canoc? What more sublime 
than the anchor by which a great ship hangs in safety within roar of the 
whirlpool ? Than the plummet that fine 6 of the rock-foundations of the eter. 
nal sea? 

TICKLER. 
What is the chief end of man ?—Art. That is a clencher. 

NORTH. 

I cannot imagine, for the life of me, what Ambrose is about. Hush! there 


he comes. 
Enter Ambrose. 
What is the meaning of this, sir ? 


AMBROSE. 
Unfold. 
(Folding doors thrown open, and supper-table is shown.) 
TICKLER. 
What an epergne! Art—art. What would our friend Bowles say to that, 
North? “ Tadmore thus, and Syrian Balbec rose.”—( T'ranseunt omnes.) 


SCENE II.—The Pitt Saloon. 


NORTH. 

Hogg, with his hair powdered, as I endure !—-God bless you, James—how are 
you all at Altrive ? 

SHEPHERD. 
All’s well—wool up—nowte on the rise—harvest stacked without a shower, 
—potatoes like stones in the Meggat—turnips like cabbages, and cabbages like 
ns—bairns brawly, and Mistress bonnier than ever.—It is quite an annus 
mirabilis. 
TICKLER. 

James, my heart warms to hear your voice. That suit of black yom 

extremely—you would make an excellent Moderator of the General A ly. 
SHEPHERD. 

You mistake the matter entirely, Tickler ; your eye-sight fails you ;—my 
coat is a dark blue—waistcoat and breeches the same—but old people discem 
objects ene Og candle-light,—or I shall rather say, by gas-light. The 
radiance is beautiful. 


The radiance is beautiful ! 
SHEPHERD. 
Pd you are like old Polonius in the play! I hate an echo—be originalot 
t. 


TICKLER. 


TICKLER. 

James ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Mr Hogg, if you pleese, sir. Why, you think because I am good-naturéd, 
that you and North, and “ the rest,” are to quizz the Shepherd ? Be it s= 
no objections—But hearken to me, Mr Tickler, my name will be remember- 
ed when the dust of oblivion is yard-deep on the grave-stone of the whole 
neration of Ticklers.—Who are you—what are you—whence are you—whi 
are you going, and what have you got to say for yourself? a tall fellow, u- 

6 
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doubtedly—but Measure for Measure, is the comedy in which I choose to act 
to-night—so, gentlemen, be civil—or I will join the party at Spinks’-—~and set 
up an opposition Magazine, that...... 
NORTH. 
This is most extraordinary behaviour, Mr Hogg, and any apology....... 
SHEPHERD. 
I forgive you, Mr Northe-but...... 


NORTH. 

Come—come, you see Tickler is much affected. 

SHEPHERD, 
So am I, sir,—but is it to be endured..... 
TICKLER. 
Pardon me, James ; say that you pardon me—at my time of life a man can 
not afford to lose a friend. No, he cannot indeed. 
SHEPHERD. 
Your hand, Mr Tickler. But I will not be the butt of any company. 
NORTH. 

I fear some insidious enemy has been poisoning your car, James. Never 
has any one of us ceased, for a moment, to respect you, or to hear you with 
respect, from the time that you wrote the Chaldee Manuscript...... 

SHEPHERD. 
Not another word—not another word—if you love me. 
NORTH. 
Have the Cockneys been bribing you to desert us, James? 
SHEPHERD. 

The Cockneys! Puir misbegotten deevils ! (I maun speak Scotch again now 
that I’m in good humour ;) I would rather crack nuts for a haill winter’s 
nicht wi’ a monkey, than drink the best peck o’ mawt that ever was brewed 
wi’ the King himsel o’ that kintra. 

NORTH. 
I understood you were going to visit London this winter. 
SHEPHERD. 

Iam. But I shall chuse my ain society there, as I do in Embro’ and Yar- 
row. Oh! Mr North, but the Cockneys are vicious upon Scotland the noo— 
and mair especially upon your Magazine. You may hae seen a noble, gran’, 
majestic cotch wi’ four, or aiblins sax-bluid horses, wheeling awa so smoothly, 
and wi sae little splutter, that it seemed to be rinning only at about seven 
miles an hour, when a’ the while it was snooven at thirteen,—and a’ at ance 
some half a score o’ mangy mongrels come yelping frae a close, or court, whare 
they had been howkin’ out food from the fulzie, and trying to bite the verra 
tims, and spokes, and axle-tree, and hoofs, half-hungry and half-angry, half- 
fearfu’ and half-spitefu’, some wi cocket tails, but maist o’ them wi tails 
atween their legs, and wi bleared c’en watching the whip at every flourish 
o’ the gawcy driver, sittin’ on his box like a throne o’ state,—ane gets a clour 
on the head o’ him frae a stane that gangs spinning aff the wheel—anither 
gets a stamp frae the hind-hoof o’ Bucephalus—a third sprawls into the ken- 
nel, pursy and short-winded on garbage—a fourth staggering in his — 
between twa passers by, after a caning from the one, is kicked by the other 


underneath a cobbler’s stall—a fifth lies down, pes. as if his heart would 


break in the Macadamized mire of the approach to a great city, and pretends 
to be chawing a bone, whereas he is in truth licking his mangled paws—a 
sixth — off in quite an opposite direction, wi’ a yell that rues the day in 
which he and eleven other cynics were born—while a seventh (stranger to the 
rest of the pack) comes jingling by with a kettle at his tail, and throws quite 
4 martial air over the meeting from his instrumental music—an eighth ..... 
NORTH. 
Stop, James—stop—You have given me a pain in my side. 
~ SHEPHERD. 
Will you pree this blumanch, Mr North—it fe slipping awa’ down the 
wse without let or impediment, and lies on the stomach as snaw on snaw, 
Mr Tickler. 
TICKLER. 
ne bless you, James—-another lobster—~scarcely killed yet—but sweet as 
sses 


Vou. XVIII. 3T 
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0) : SHEPHERD, Sith 

Kisses! Think shame o’ yoursel. -You that micht be, and perhaps are, 

A eee eemncamasi speaking 0’ kisses afore twa callants like meand 
. NORTH. 


By the by, Shepherd, have you ever observed that ladies—married ladies 

chiefly—who are more than ordinarily religious, are very fond of good eating? 
SHEPHERD. 

Without religion a woman’s just an even-doon deevil—wi' religion she canna, 
in spite o’ her teeth, be onything else than an angel. But oh, sirs.! Gluttony 
and greed in God’s maist glorious earthly creatures is fearsome ! 

NORTH. 
_I agree with Byron in thinking that a lady should be cautious what and 
Jhow she eats—in presence of her lover or husband. Tripe, oysters, pork. 
chops, pease-soup, a lady should be shy of. 


SHEPHERD. 
And rumbledethumps. 
NORTH. 
May I ask, with all due solemnity, what are they ? 
SHEPHERD. 

Something like Mr Hazlitt’s character of Shakspeare. Take a peck of pur. 
tatoes, and put them into a boyne—at them with a beetle—a dab of butter— 
the beetle again—anither dab—then cabbage—purtato—beetle and dab—saut 
meanwhile—and a shake o’ common black pepper—feenally, cabbage and pur. 
tato throughither—pree, and you'll fin’ them decent rumbledethumps. 


NORTH. 
Speaking of Mr Hazlitt—what think you of this charade ? 


Pygmalion is proud o’er his cups to disclose 
Like a gem from Golconda my Twit at his nose ; 
Bacchus Hunt through the eo of Cockaigne is reckon’d, 
In his bright yellow breeches, the Flower of my Second ; 
** Be my Whole,” cries Kit North, “ to the winds flung away, 
When my clans of Contributors rush to the fray.” 

SHEPHERD. 

T have it—I have it. It’s a guid sharradd—but rather ower easy. Scab. 

bards !—Scab, ye ken, and bards. 
TICKLER. 
I hate personalities. Besides, why call that a scab which is only a pimple? 
SHEPHERD. 

I wush the conversation would tak something mair o’ a leetetary turn—or 
wax philosophical, or theological, or even political. Has ony gude body 0 
Divinity been published since I was last at Ambrose’s, Mr Tickler ? 

TICKLER. 

No. A few volumes of Discourses, Sermons, Lectures, Charges, and so 
forth, but nothing worth taking with you to Yarrow, James. They wat 
unction sadly. 

NORTH. 

In every sermon I have written—and the number is not few—I have care- 
fully avoided subdivisions and practical conclusions. I have inspired a yital 
spirit through the whole composition. My sermons have always been exhor- 
tations—extreme length thirty minutes. ‘They have in general been success 
fully preached to crowded congregations—little sleep, and no snoring—and 
have pleased both town and country. 

SHEPHERD. 

Havers. Either you or Mr Tickler would be an awfu’ sight in a poopit— 
though I have seen some ‘fim carls there, it maun be confessed, dreigh at the 
thocht, and dour at the delivery.. But let me see, is there onything stirring 
in the poetical way? Alas! poor Byron. 

NORTH. 

ag dag | James, that Byron’s tragedies are failures. Fools! Is Cain, the 
dark, dim, disturbed, insane, hell-haunted Cain, a failure? Is Sardanapalus, 
the passionate, princely, philosophical, joy-cheated, thronc-wearied yoluptu- 
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ary, @ failure ? Is Heaven and my i; Longgrey, mog ning of two worlds, 
in which mortal beings mingle in love and , joy and despair, with im- 
mortal, the children of dust claiming alliance with the radiant y of the 
skies, till man and angel seem to partake of one divine being, and to be es< 
sences eternal pow eRe fore Heaven and Earth, I i a 
failure? If so, then Apo stopt payment—promising a dividend of one. 
shilling in the pound—and all concerned in that house are bankrupts... ‘ 
TICKLER. 

. You have nobly—gloriously vindicated Byron, North, and in doing so, have 
vindicated the mat and intellectual character of our country. Miserable and 
pernicious creed, that holds possible the lasting and intimate union of the 
first, purest, highest, noblest, and most celestial powers of soul. and spirit, 
with confirmed appetencies, foul and degrading lust, cowardice, cruelty, mean- 
ness, hypocrisy, avarice, and impiety! Yet, in a strong attempt made to hold 
up to execration the nature of Byron as deformed by all those hideous vices, 
you, my friend, reverently unveiled the countenance of the mighty dead, and 
the lineaments struck remorse into the heart of every omen You wrote a 
noble prose commentary on those verses of my friend Charles Grant—al- 
though, perhaps, you never saw them—but congenial spirits speak one lan< 
guage on all great themes, in every age and in every country, separated though 
they may be by lands or seas, or by the darkness of centuries. Beautiful 
verses they are. 


Talents, ’tis true, quick, various, bright, hath God 
To Virtue oft denied, on Vice bestow d ; 
Just as fond Nature lovelier colours brings 
To deck the insect’s, than the eagle’s wings. 
But then of Man, the high-born nobler part, 
The ethereal energies that touch the heart, 
Creative Fancy, labouring Thought intense, 
Imagination’s wild magnificence, 
And all the dread sublimities of song— 
These, Virtue! these to thee alone belong ! 
SHEPHERD. 
Gude safe us, man, Mr Tickler, but these be bonny, bonny verses. Wha’'s 
the composer ? E 
TICKLER. 
College—University—Cambridge—Prize verses, James. 
SHEPHERD. 
The deevil they are !—that’s maist extraordinary. 
NORTH. 
‘ It is the fashion to undervalue Oxford and Cambridge Prize Poems—but it 
is a stupid fashion. Many of them are most beautiful. Heber’s Palestine! 
A flight, as upon angel’s wing, over the Holy Land! How fine the opening! 


Reft of thy sons! amid thy foes forlorn, 

Mourn, widow’d Queen! forgotten Zion, mourn! 
Is this thy place, sad City, this thy throne, 

Where the wild desert rears its craggy stone? 
Where suns unblest their angry lustre fling, 

And way-worn travellers seek the scanty spring ? 
Where now the pomp that kings with envy view’d? 
Where now the might that all those kings subdued ? 
No martial myriads muster in thy gate, 

No prostrate nations in thy temple wait, 

No prophet-lords thy glittering courts among, 
Wake e full lyre, or sweep the flood of song, 

But meagre Want and haggard Hate is there, 

And the quick-darting eye of restless Fear ; 

While cold Oblivion, mid thy ruins laid, 

Folds his dark wing beneath the ivied shade. 


TICKLER. 


More than one of Wrangham’s Prize Poems are excellentRichard’s Abori- 
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gina] Brutus is a powerful and picturesque performance—Chinnery’s Dyi 
Gladiator magnificent—and Millman’s Aaike Belvidere splendid, beautlgt 
and majestic. 


NORTH. 

Macaulay and Praed have written very good Prize Poems. These two y 
gentlemen ought to make a figure in the world. By the way, you would be 
glad to see, Tickler, that Knight’s Quarterly Magazine is rediviva ? 

TICKLER. 

I was so. May it flourish. It is an able and elegant miscellany: Me. 
thinks I see the Opium-eater in last number. Having now connected him. 
self with gentlemen, may his career be bright and prosperous, for he is a man 
of a million. 

NORTH. ; 

His original genius and consummate scholarship speedily effected the dame 
nation of Taylor and Hessey’s Magazine, according to my prophecy. ll the 
other contributors looked such ninnies beside him, that the public burst out 
a-laughing in the poor Magezine’s face. Then one and all of them began 
mimicking our friend, and pretended to be Opium-caters. Now, the effect of 
the Poppy upon the puppy is most offensive to the bystanders, and need not 
be ibed. A few grains more administered to the Ass’s head in the Lion's 
skin, who forthwith opined himself to be an editor, and brayed upon the 
contributors, in the language of Shakspeare, 


Friends, countrymen, and Luddites, 
LEND ME YOUR EARS. 


Taylor and Hessey, hearing “ the din of battle bray,” fled from the field. 


TICKLER. 

I fear the commissariot-department is at present badly conducted. The 

army is in great want of provisions. 
SHEPHERD. 

Puir fallows! they seem sairly disheartened, and to have lost a’ discipline. 
What's the use o’ their aye tantararaing wi’ the trumpet, and rat-a-tooing on 
the drum, when the troops are maistly a’ without musquets or beggonets, have 
never got richtly out o’ the aukward squad, keep trampin’ on ane anither’s 
heels, and aye cursin’ and swearin’ like so mony mats lugged alang by the 
poleish to Bridewell ? 

TICKLER. 

Political Economy is not a subject for a Magazine. Its principles should be 
explained at once—brought continuously before the mind. They may be ap- 
= to important subjects of trade and polity in a Magazine, as they often 

ave been in yours, North—but the elements of the science must be given in 
avolume. The Opium-eater frittered away his philosophy of that science in 
detached papers that produced no effect on the publie mind. 
NORTH. 

I agree with you perfectly. Would that we had his promised ‘‘ Romance!” 
For, with.all his logic, he is a man of imagination, and, bateing a little formal 
pedantry now and then, a master of the English language, God bless him. 

TICKLER. 

James, you are the worst smoker of a cigar in Christendom. No occasion 
to blow like a hippopotamus. Look at me, or North—you would not know 
we breathed. 

SHEPHERD, 3 

It’s to keep mysel’ frae fallin’ asleep. I never heard you baith muckle mair 
stupider than you have been a’ the nicht. A’ my wonder is, how you con- 
trive to keep up that Magazine. It’s a waefu’ sight to see a’ the other Magas 
pining awa’ in a kind o’ green-sickness, just for want 0’ contributors, little big- 
ger in boulk than the Living Skeleton now in London. But there gangs out 
ain Maga, a strapping quean, wi’ a satisfied ee, a lilting voice, and a step 0 
elasticity, and, may I say’t without coorseness, she’s perpetually in the family- 
way. But Maga’s your honest wedded wife, Mr North—aund all her produc- 
tions are legitimate. Hear till that auld watchman, crawing the hour likea 
bit bantam. What's the cretur screeching? ‘I'wa o'clock! ! Mercy me !—we 
maun be aff. (Hxeunt omnes.) 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 


Nearly ready, a fifth edition, revised 
and corrected, of the Rev. T. H. Horne’s 
{ntroduction to the Critical Study and 
Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. In 
four large vols. 8vo, illustrated with nu- 
merous Maps, and Fac-Similes of Biblical 


S. 

a ii, Political, Geographical, and 
Statistical, of the United Provinces of Rio 
de la Plata; to which are added, a Descrip- 
tion of the Mines in that Country; and 
an Appendix, concerning the Occupation 
of Monte Video by the Troops of Brazil 
and Portugal. 

Sir J. Barrington’s Anecdotes of Ire- 
land will soon appear. 

A Series of Sixty Engravings of Hano- 
yerian and Saxon Scenery, and dedicated 
by permission to his Majesty, is prepa- 
ring by Captain Batty of the Grenadier 
Guards. 

Dr Shearman is preparing for the press 
Practical Observations on the Nature, 
Causes, and Treatment of Water in the 
Brain, viewing this Affection as an Ac- 
cidental Circumstance occurring in va- 
rious Morbid Conditions of the System, 
rather than as a distinct Specific Disease. 

The First Number of the Pictorial At- 
las of History, Chronology, and Geogra- 
phy, is just ready for publication. 

The Adventures of Pandurang Hur- 
ree, a Hindoo, designed to illustrate the 
Manners and Character of the Natives 
of Hindoostan, but more particularly of 
the Mahratta Tribes, will shortly ap- 


ar. 

M The Second Correspondence of Ma- 
dame de Maintenon, and the Princess des 
Ursines, from the Original Letters in the 
possession of the Duke de Choiseul, is 
in the press, 

Considerations submitted in Defence 
of the Orders in Council for the Melio- 
ration of Slavery in Trinidad ; and upon 
the probable Effects of sudden Emanci- 
pation on Agricultural Industry and Bri- 
tish Capital in the West Indies. In a 
Series of Letters which appeared in the 
Star Newspaper under the Signature of 
Vindex. ‘To which is annexed, the Thir- 
teenth Article in the Sixtieth Number of 
the Quarterly Review ; and the Observa- 
tions thereon, in a Series_of Letters, 
which appeared in the New Times News- 
paper, under the Signature of Anglus. 

No. I. of The Translator; a series of 
Original Translations from Ancient Lan- 
guages, to be continued monthly. No. I. 
will contain Translations from Lamar- 


tine, Theocritas, Yriarte, Catullus, Simo- 
nides, La Fontaine, Euripides, Camoétns, 
Metastatio, Petrarch, &c. 

A new Historical Novel is announced, 
entitled ‘ The Hearts of Steel,’ by the 
author of O’Halloran. 

250 Copies of a Translation of all the 
existing Fragments of the Writings of 
Proclus, surnamed the Platonic Success- 
or, by Thomas Taylor, the Platonist, are 
announced as being in the press, 

Part II. of Dr Kitchiner’s Economy of’ 
the Eyes; and Treatise on Telescopes, 
being the result of thirty years’ experi- 
ments, is preparing for publication. 

The Death of Aguirre; TIanthe, a tale ; 
Battle Abbey; Bodiam Castle ; and other 
Poems, are announced for early publica- 
tion. 

In the press, The Turkish New Testa- 
ment Incapable of Defence, and the True 
Principles of Biblical Translation Vindi- 
cated ; in answer to Professor Lee’s “ Re- 
marks on Dr Henderson’s Appeal to the 
Bible Society, on the subject of the Turk- 
ish Version of the New Testament, print- 
ed at Paris, in 1819.” By the author of 
the “ Appeal.” 

A work on the plan of the German 
Literary Almanacks will be published 
early in the month of November next, by 
Messrs Baynes and Son, of Paternoster 
Row. The volume is intended more es- 
pecially for the religious reader of literary 
compositions, and will therefore contain 
only those productions that have an obvi- 
ously religious tendency. It will consist; 
of Tales, Essays, and Poetry, by about 
twenty-five of the most popular writers 
of the age. The illustrations (twelve in 
number) are by Martin, Westall, Cor- 
bould, Brooke, &c., and the engravings 
by Heath, Mitchell, Melville, &c. 

Treatise on the Digestive Functions, 
and on the various Complaints incident to 
their Disordered States; with a General 
View of Curative Dietetics.—By J. A, 
Paris, M.D., F.A.S. &e. &c. 1 vol. Svo. 

Elements of Medical Logic, illustrated 
by Practical Proofs and Examples. Third 
edition. S8vo. 

A Practical Treatise on Poisons; form- 
ing a comprehensive Manuai of Toxico. 
logy. By John Gordon Smith, M.D. 
In 8vo. 

A Treatise on Epidemic Cholera, and 
Sketches of the Diseases of India, &c., in- 
cluding Statistical and Topographical Re- 
ports, &c. By James Annesley, Esq. of 
the Madras Medical i nt. 
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In the press, and shortly will be pub- 
lished, the Principles of Analytical Geo- 
metry, designed for the use of Students. 
By H. P. Hamilton, M.A., F.R.S.Ei, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

_ The four volumes of Sermons by the 
late Dr Doddridge, the publication of 
which was directed in his will, and which 
have hitherto remained in the custody of 
the family, will shortly appear. 

. The fourth volume of Grant’s History 
of the English Church and Sects, bring- 
ing down the Narrative to 1810, is near- 
ly ready for publication; being a reprint 
of the copy totally destroyed in the fire 
of Little Queen Street. 

Mr E, T. Artis, the author of Roman 
Antiquities, to whose perseverance and 
indefatigable exertions the Public are in- 
debted for the discovery of the Roman sta- 
tion at Castor, in Northamptonshire, has 
nearly ready for publication, in one vol. 
4to, his Antediluvian Phytology, illus- 
trated by a Collection of the Fossil Re- 
mains of Plants peculiar to the Coal For- 
mation of Great Britain. 

Practical Observations on certain Pa- 
thological relations which exist between 
the Kidneys, and other organs of the hu- 
man body, especially the Brain Mucus 
Membranes, and Liver. By John Fos- 
broke, Surgeon, Cheltenham. 

In the course of the present month 
will be published, in 2 vols. post 8vo; 


the Phantasmagoria, or Sketches of Life 
and Literature ; containing, among other 
articles, a Vision of the Poets—the Un- 


Works preparing fur Publication. 


Lee. 
known—Zerinda, a Fairy Talemthe 

of Books—Historical Sketches— Ro, 
marks on the Old English Ballads. 
Stanzas for Music—The Relief of Ley. 
den—Going. to be Married—The Mj. 
series Of Medwin—Lyrical Poems. 
Boarding School Reminiscences, &¢, &. 
&c.—This volume, which is the produc. 
tion of a lady, is, we understand, dedi. 
cated to Mr Wordsworth the poet, | 

Mr Thomas Roscoe is preparing for 
publication a series of the German No. 
velists, to be printed uniformly with the 
Italian Novelists. . 

The Life, Diary, and Corre: 
of Sir William Dugdale, by K. Homper, 
Esq. will soon appear. 

Mr Crofton Croker announces a New 
Series of “‘ Fairy Legends.” 

A volume is announced, entitled, The 
Holy War with Infidels, Papists, and So. 
cinians; or, Visions of Earth, Heaven, 
and Hell, and of the contending powers 
of Light and Darkness in the Nineteenth 
Century. By John Bunyan Rediviyas, 

The Rey. J. Berresford is preparing 
for the press a New Edition, with Addi. 
tions, of his “* Miseries of Human Life.” 

A Translation of the Six Cantos of 
Klopstock’s Messiah, in verse, is an- 
nounced for publication. 

The History of Rome, now first trans. 
lated from the German of J. B, Niebuhr, 
is announced for publication. 

Instructions for Cavalry Officers, trans- 
lated from the German of General Count 
Bismark. By Captain L. Beamish, 


EDINBURGH. 


Our readers will be gratified highly, 
we doubt not, by hearing that our old 
friend the author of the “ Annals of the 
Parish,”’ &c. is resuming his own peculiar 
province, and is’ about to give us “ The 
Last of the Lairds,” promised so long ago 
in Sir Andrew Wylie. The Laird, like 
honest Micah, is, we understand, his 
own biographer. 

In the press, and speedily will be pub- 
lished, handsomely printed in a pocket 
volume, The Omen. 

The Busy Bodies, a novel, in three vo- 
lumes. 

Mission to the East Coast of Sumatra, 
under the Direction of the Government 
of Prince of Wales Island, in the begir.- 
ning of 1823; including Historical and 
Descriptive Sketches of the Country ; and 
Account of the Commerce, Population, 
and the Manners and Customs of the In- 
habitants. Also, a Visit to the Batta 
Cannibal States in the Interior. By John 
-Anderson, Esq. late agent to the govern- 
ment-of Prince of Wales Island, and De- 


puty-Seeretary to Government, and Milt 
tary Translator. 

The Elements of..Arithmetic, Algebra, 
and Geometry, for the use of Students io 
the Edinburgh School of Arts, one’ vol. 
8vo. 

John Baliol, a drama. By William 
Tennant, Esq. ; 

Extracts from various Greek Authors; 
with Notes and a Lexicon. By D, K 
Sandford, Esq. A. M. Oxon. 8vo. Se 
cond edition, revised and enlarged. 

Introduction to the Writing of Greek 
By D. K. Sandford, Esq. A, M. Oxon. 
12mo, third edition, revised and enlarged. 

A Systematic View of the Principlesof 
Political Economy. By J. R, M‘Calloch, 
Esq. In one vol. 8vo. 

A new edition, 18mo, of Howe’s Dis- 
course on the Redeemer’s Dominion over 
the Invisible World ; to which is prefixed 
a Short Account of the Author, &c. &e. 

In the press, a Treatise on Clock and 
Watch-making, Theoretical and Practical 
By Thomas Reid, author of the Article 
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Horology in the Edinburgh ope- 
dia, hee In royal 8vo, Mnsireted by nu- 
merous Plates. 

The German Novelists; a Series of 
Tales, Romances, and Novels, selected 
from various celebrated authors. By the 
translator of Wilhelm Meister, &c. &c. 

An Annual Work is announced under 
the title of Janus. .We are promised the 
frst volume before the termination of 
this year. The Prospectus states, that 
the most distinguished literary men in 
the kingdom are engaged in the under- 
taking. It will appear in one volume 
post 8vo, and will consist of Tales, ori- 
ginal and translated, occasional Essays, 
popular Illustrations of History and An- 
tiquities, Serious and Comic Sketches of 
Life and Manners, &c. &c. 

Next month will be published a trans- 
lation of La Motte Fouqué’s charming 
romance, The Magic Ring. 

Mr Allan Cunningham is preparing for 
publication, Paul Jones, a romance, in 
three vols. post Svo. 

Shortly will be published, a historical 
novel, in three vols. 12mo, entitled Wil- 
liam Douglas, or the Scottish Exiles, 

Nearly ready, in one volume 12mo, 
The Cook and Housewife’s Manuel ; con- 
taining the most approved Modern Re- 
ceipts for making Soups, Gravies, Sauces, 
Ragouts, and made dishes ; and for Pies, 
Puddings, Pastry, Pickles, and Preserves ; 


also, for Baking, Brewing, making Home- 
made Wines, Cordials, &e. &c. The whole 
illustrated by numerous Notes, and practi- 
cal observations, on all the various branches 


of Domestic Economy. By Mrs Marga- 
ret Dods, of the Cleikum Inn, St Ro- 
nan’s, 

In the press, a valuable Work, entitled 
The Contest of the Twelve Nations; or a 
Comparison of the different Bases of Hu- 
man Character and Talent, in one volume 
8vo. This Work consists of Twelve 
Chapters: in each of which a different 
kind of genius, or turn of mind, is brought 
into view, described, and copiously illus- 
trated by an enumeration of its distinctive 
qualities, and their modifications. —The 
object of the Work is, to show that the 
peculiarities of character observable in 
every individual may be traced to some 
one or another of twelve. departments, 
and that he may have his. place assigned 
him in a classified view of the diversities 
of human nature, 


Works preparing for Publication. 
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Early in the month of October will be 
published, containing sixteen pages, close- 
ly printed, and embellished with nume- 
rous elegantly finished Engravings, No. I. 
price 3d, of a New and Improved edition 
of the Biographia Scotticana; or a brief 
Historical Account of the Lives and Me~ 
morable Transactions of the most emi- 
nent Scots Worthies, Noblemen, Gentle- 
men, and Ministers of the Church, from 
the commencement of the Persecution 
down to the Revolution in 1688, 

Nearly ready, in a handsome foolscap 
octavo volume, with a beautifully-engra- 
ved frontispiece, Mary, Queen of Scots ; 
her Persecutions, Trials, and Sufferings, 
from her birth till her death; with a full 
exposure of the Treacheries of Elizabeth, 
the Conspiracies of the Protestant Lords, 
the Falsehoods and Forgeries of Buchan- 
an, Knox, and Randolph, and the Calum- 
nies, Mistakes, and Misrepresentations of 
Robertson, Laing, and M‘Crie. 

Preparing for publication, in a neat 
12mo volume, embellished with a Like- 
ness, and a Fac-Simile of the Author, 
Tales by the late Neil Todd, Student of 
Divinity at Glasgow College; with some 
Account of the Life of the Author. The 
Tales are—I. The Enthusiast, IT. Bri- 
dal of Death. III. A Legend of Robert 
the Bruce. IV. The Guillotine. V. Re- 
morse. 

Speedily will be published, a new edi- 
tion of John o’ Arnha ; a comic poem, in 
the Scottish dialect. By the late Mr 
George’ Beattie. To which is added, the 
Murderit Minstrel, and other poems, now 
first published, This edition will be em- 
bellished with seven characteristic colour- 
ed Engravings, designed by Mr Munro, 
late drawing-master, Montrose Academy, 
Engraved by Messrs Kirkwood, and co- 
loured by Mr Milne, and other artists. 
Price 4s. 6d. delivered, in boards. As 
the impression is limited to 400 copies, 
early application is requested, that disap- 
pointments may not oceur. . 

In the press, a new and improved Edi- 
tion of St Guerdon’s Well, and other 
Poems, by the late Mr Thomas White, 
Teacher of Mathematics in the Academy, 
Dumfries, 

Nearly ready, an Inquiry into the Prin- 
cipal Questions at Issue between the 
Baptists and Pedobaptists on the subjects 
and the mode of Baptism. By John 
Munro, Knockando. 
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LONDON. 


ARCHITECTURE. 

No. I. of Specimens of Ancient Deco- 
tation from Pompeii. By John Goldicutt, 
Arch., &e. &c. &c. The Work will be 
beautifully coloured, and completed in 
Four Parts. In imperial 8vo, price 12s., or 
proofs, in 4to, price L.1, Is, or on India 
paper, with etchings, price L.1, 11s. 6d. 

An Attempt to Discriminate the Styles 
of Architecture in England, from the 
Conquest to the Reformation; with No- 
tices of above Three Thousand British 
Edifices; preceded by a Sketch of the 
Grecian and Roman Orders. By Thomas 
Rickman, Architect. Third edition, with 
very considerable additions, L.1, 1s. bds. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

A Catalogue of a Miscellaneous Col- 
lection of Books, new and second-hand, 
on sale at the prices affixed. By John 
and Arthur Arch, Cornhill, London, 1825. 
Containing a considerable number of use- 
ful, scarce, and curious works, and of the 
most valuable and recent publications. 
In 8vo, price 2s. 

’ Pickering’s Catalogue of Old Books, 


gratis. 

Part If. of Richard Baynes’s Gene- 
ral Catalogue of Second-Hand and New 
Books for 1825, English and Foreign, in- 
cluding the libraries of several clergymen, 
dissenting ministers, schoolmasters, and 
other curious collections. 

BOTANY: 

Prodromus Fiore Nepalensis; or, a 
Description of the Plants in the King- 
dom of Nepal and adjacent countries. 
By Mr David Don, Librarian to the Lin- 
nan Society, and Member of the Impe- 
rial Academy, &c. Price 15s. 

No, II. of Cistines, the Natural Or- 
der of Cistus, or Rock Rose. Each 
Number will contain four very full and 
elegantly coloured figures of this hand- 
some family of Plants. By Robert 
Sweet, F.L.S. author of The Geranicez, 
or Natural Order of Geraniums, now in 
course of publication. Price 3s. to be con- 
tinued every alternate month, and to form 
one handsome volume royal 8vo. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Remains of the Venerable Missionary 
Swartz, consisting of Letters and Jour- 
nals never before published in this coun- 
try. Price 8s. 

CONCHOLOGY. 

The Conchologist’s Companion ; com- 
prising the Instincts and Constructions of 
Testaceous Animals ; with a general 
sketch of those extraordigary productions 


which connect the Vegetable and Animal 
Kingdoms. By the author of Select Fe. 
male Biography, &c. 6s: 

EDUCATION. 

The System of Irifants’ Schools, By 
W. Wilson, M. A. Vicar of Waltham. 
stow ; with nine engravings. 4s, 64, 

The French Master, by E. Duvard, 
containing a French Grammar, with 
wards of 400 Questions, and copious Rx. 
ercises on the different rules of it; a S. 
ries of French and English Dialogues; a 
selection of French Fables, and a Dic. 
tionary of all the Words in the Fables, 
with their English signification. Also 
an explanation of the best mode of 
to be adopted for the acqhirement of the 
French Language. 6s. 

The Schoolboy’s Manual and Young 
Man’s Monitor; being a Collection of 
Scriptural Extracts, and other Moral and 
Prudential Maxims. Designed as an An- 
tidote to the Corruptions of the World, 
and of the Human Heart in the early 
stages of life. Price 2s. 

Historical Anecdotes, selected from 
the Lives of Plutarch. To which are 
added, some Juvenile Fragments. 

Le Tresor de L’Ecolier Francais; or 
the Art of Translating English into 
French, by means of an English and 
French Index. By M. Louis Fenwick 
De Perouet. 


FINE ARTS. 

No. V. of the Rivers of England, is 
just published, engraved from Drawings 
by J. M. W. Turner, R. A. and the late 
celebrated artist, Thomas Girtin, printed 
uniform with Cooke’s Southern Coast of 
England, 

Retsch’s Designs to Schiller’s Fight 
with the Dragon, engraved by Henry 
Moses. The Second Part, which con- 
pletes this work, containing Eight En- 
gtavings, together with the original Poems 
and Translation. By J. P. Collier, Esq. 
Demy 4to, 8s. sewed, or on Indian paper, 
royal 4to, 12s. 

HISTORY AND CHRONOLOGY. 

The History of Switzerland, from the 
Conquest of Czsar to the Abdication of 
Buonaparte. Designed for Young Per- 
sons, 

The Chronology of the Last Year, 
1824, adapted to the volume of Chrono- 
logy of the last Fifty Years. Also, price 
15s. in boards, The Entire Work of the 
Chronology of the Last Fifty Years, in- 
cluding every fact and event from 1775 
to December 3], 1824, inclusive, am 
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constituting a volume of constant, neces- 
sary, and useful reference. . 
LAW. 

‘A Treatise on the Law of Arbitration, 
with an Appendix of Precedents. By J. 
§ Caldwell, of Lincoln's Inn, Esq. Bar- 
rister at Law. Second edition. 

Crown Cases, reserved for Considera- 
tion, and decided by the Twelve Judges 
of England, from the year 1799 to the 
year 1824, By William Oldnall Russell 
and Edward Ryan, of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Esqrs. Barristers at Law. Also, Crown 
Cases, reserved for Consideration, and de- 
cided by the Twelve Judges of England, 
from January 1824, to July 1825. By 
Edward Ryan and William Moody, of 
Lincoln’s Inn, Esqrs. Barristers at Law. 
Vol. I. Part I. Price 5s. sewed. 

Gifford’s Acts of the Last Session of 
Parliament, 6 Geo. 1V. 1825. S8vo, 5s. 

The Session, of Parliament for 1825, 
containing a Full and Faithful Delinea- 
tion of everything done by or relating 
to the British Senate during that most 
interesting. Period ; an Account of all 
Measures, public and private; an Expo- 
sition of the State of Parties, and an Es- 
timate of the Characters of all the Mem- 
bers of both Houses. S8vo, 15s. 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

Practical Commentaries on the Pre- 
sent Knowledge and Treatment of Sy- 
philis; with Coloured Illustrations of 
some Ordinary Forms of that Disease. 
By Richard Welbank, Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons. 

Military Medical Reports; containing 
Pathological and Practical Observations, 
illustrating the Diseases of Warm Cli- 
mates. By James M‘Cabe, M.D. 

. An Essay on Headachs, and on their 
Cure. By Walter Vaughan, M.D. Mem- 
ber of the Royal College of Physicians. 
10s. 6d. 

’ Observations on Tetanus ; illustrated 
by Cases, in which a new and successful 
mode of Treatment has been adopted. 

By Henry Ward, surgeon. 5s. 

Observations on Gout, Critical and Pa- 
thological; with Practical Remarks on 
the Injurious Use of Colchicum, and on 
Diet. By A. Rennie, surgeon, &c. 8vo, 
5s. 6d. 

MISCELLANIES. 

No. I. of the Repertory of Patent In- 
ventions, and other Discoveries and Im- 
provements in Arts, Manufactures, and 
o_o To be continued monthly. 


A Letter to the Lord Lieutenant of 
the county of Surrey, on the Misconduct 
of Licensing Magistrates, and the conse- 

Vor. XVIL. 
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quent Degradation of the Magistracy. B 
Thomas Edwards, LL.D. Price 3s. 64. 

The Oracle of Human Destiny ; or, the 
Unerring Foreteller of Future Events, 
and accurate Interpreter of Mystical 
Signs and Influenees, through the Medi- 
um of Common Cards. By Madame Le 
Normand, Professor of the Celestial Sci- 
ence at Paris. 12mo, 5s. 

Short-Hand Exercises; or the Steno- 
graphic Tutor. By John Bennett. 2s, 

Urania’s Mirror, or a View of the Hea- 
vens, on a plan perfectly original, de- 
signed by a Lady; consisting of 32 large 
cards, on which are represented all the 
Constellations visible in Great Britain ; 
the eards are perforated according to 
their relative magnitudes, and aecom- 
panied with a familiar Treatise on As- 
tronomy by J. Aspin. Second Edition, 
considerably enlarged and improved.— 
Price L.1, 8s. plain, fitted up in an ele.~ 
gant box; or L.1, 14s, beautifully co- 
loured. 

Labour Defended against the Claims 
of Capital ; or, the Unproductiveness of 
Capital Proved, with reference to the 
present Combinations among Workmen, 
By a Labourer. 

The Art of Preserving the Hair, om 
Philosophical Prineiples. 7s. 

The Art of Impreving the Voice and 
Ear, and of Inereasing their Musical 
Powers,. on Philosophical Principles, 
Adapted to Public Speakers, Musicians, 
and Actors, and particularly useful to the 
Instructors of Youth. 

An Appeal preferred before George 
Bishop of Winehester, against the De- 
cision of the President and Fellows of 
Trinity College, Oxford. By William 
Radford, M.A. Appellant, Fellow Elect 
of Trinity College. 

The Principal Parts of “ The Jesuits’ 
Memorial for the Destruction of the 
Church of England.”’ 

A Series of Suggestions and Observa- 
tions relative to Ireland; submitted to 
the consideration of the Lord President 
of the Council. By Thomas Newenham, 
Esq. 1s. 6d, 

The Principles of Modern Riding for 
Gentlemen, in which the late Improve. 
ments of the Manege and Military Sys. 
tems are applied to Practice, on the Pro. 
menade, the Road, the Field, and the 
Course. By John Allen, Riding Master. 
30 Plates. Svo, L.1, Is. 

The Theory and Practice of Warming 
and Ventilating Public Buildings, Dwel- 
ling-houses, and Conservatories ; includ- 
ing a description of all the known varie. 
ties of Stoves, — and Furnaces, with 
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an examination of their comparative ad- 
vantages for Economising Fuel, and Pre-. 
venting Smoke. Lilustrated by numer- 
ous Copper-plates and Wood Engravings. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. Sir 
Charles Long, on the Improvements pro- 
posed, and now carrying on i in the West- 
, ern part of London. 

The Ordinances of the Mines of New 
Spain, translated from the Original Spa- 
nish, with Observations on Mines, and 
Mining Association. By Charles Thom- 
son, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister at. Law. 

The Practical Miners’ Guide ; eom- 
prising a Set of Trigonomettical Tables, 
adapted to all the purposes of Dialling, 
with their application to the Dial exer- 
cise of Shafts, Adits, Drifts, &e. &e. Also 
a Treatise on the Art and Practice of 
Assaying Silver, Copper, Léad, and Tin, 
with Tables of the Valueof Assayed Ores ; 
Rules for Calculating the Power of Steam 
and Water Engines ; Qbservations on 
Cordage for Mine Service ; together with 
various other Tables and Rules essential 
in the Mining Busisess. By: J. Budge. 
L.i, 10s. 6d. 

. The Complete Servant; being an Ex- 
position of the Duties and Daily Business 
of.eyery description of Male and Female 
Servants, with plain Direetions and Re- 
ceipts for performing them ;. together 
with the Laws relative to Masters and 
Servants, useful Tables, &c. &c. By Sa- 
muel and Sarah Adams, 7s. 6d. 

© |The Popish Abuse, called Lay Church 
Government, laid open to his Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. By a Com- 
nae Advocate. Second Edition, 

6d. 

_ A Letter to.the Right Hon. Robert 
Peel, one of his Majesty's Principal Se- 
eretaries of State, on. the Law of Real 
Property, and the Practice of Convey- 
ancing. By Wm. Hayes, of the Middle 
Temple, Esq. Barrister at Law: 

- ‘Horsemanship; or Plain Instructions 
for Teaching the Art of Manege Riding, 
{the foundation of all systems of good 
Riding,) and Breaking Horses systemati- 
cally. By T. Gibbons, Lieut. RJA.) 8s. 

Aids to Reflection in the Formation 
Of a Manly Charaéter, on the several 
grounds of Prudence, Morality, and Re- 
ligion, illustrated by select passages from 
our elder Divines, especially from Arch- 
hishop Leighton. By S. T. Coleridge, 
10s. 6d. 
>. Remarks on Steam Navigation, and its 
Protection, Regulation, and Encourage- 

ment. .In a Letter to the Right Hon. 
William Huskisson, Treasurer of the 
JNavy, and President of the. Board of 
Trade. By Thomas Tredgold, Civil En- 
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gineer, Member of the Institution of Ci. , 
vil Engineers, &¢, &e. 

NOVELS AND TALES. 

Stranger of the Valley; or, Louisa and 
Adelaide. An American Tale. 3 vols, 
10s. 6d. 

Realities—not a Novel,—a Tale from 
real Life, by:the author of “ Correction, 
Refugees, Decisions,” &c. 4 vols. L,I, 
4s. 


Parents and Wives; or, Inconsistency 
and Mistakes, By Mrs Green, author of 
“ Who isthe Bridegroom ?”” “* Gretna- 
Green Marriages,” “ Deception,” “ Car- 
thusian Friar,’’ &c. 

‘Absenteeism. By Lady Morgan. 

Tales. By the O’Hara Family. Con- 
taining Crohoore of the Bill-Hook, the 
Fetches, and John Doe. 

POETRY. 

Thoughts on an Illustrious Exile; oc- 
casioned by the Persecution of the Pro- 
testants in 1815; with other Poems, By 
Hugh Stuart Boyd, Esq. 3s. 6d. 

* The Third Volume of Mr Rose’s Trans- 
lation of the Orlando Furioso. 98. 6d. 

Lady Byron’s Reply to her Lord’s 
Farewell ; with Referential Notes to the 
Lines in Lord Byron’s Poem, particular- 
ly alluded to by her Ladyship. Is. 

Alphongus; a Tragedy, in Five Acts. 
By George Hyde. 

The Troubadour ; Catalogue of Pic- 
tures and Historical Sketches. By L. 
E. L. author of the Improvisatrice. 10s. 
6d. 

The Pleasures of Home; the Voyage 
of Life, an Allegorical Poem; and other 
Pieces. 5s. 

The Dance: Pythagoras: Plato’s 
Dream ; and other Poems. By S. Baruch, 
author of “ The Loves of the Devils,” 
Rape of the Lips,” &e. &e. 

Legends of the North ; or, the Feudal 
Christmas. A Poem. "By Mrs Henry 
Rolls, authoress of ‘‘ Sacred Sketches,” 
* Moscow,”’ “ The Home of Love,” and 
other Poems. 

The Marauder: Two Familiar Epis- 
tles, in verse, upon Irish Affairs, particu- 
ly the recent Parliamentary Discussions; 
the First addressed to Lord King, the 
Second to Sir John Newport. 

THEOLOGY. 

The State of the Jews in the begin- 
ning of the Nineteenth Century. Trans- 
lated from the Dutch of M. Paul Van 
Hemert. By Lewis Jackson. 

The Jews’ Catechism. Dedicated to 
the Rev. Solomon Hirschel. 2s, 

The Works of James Arminius, D.D., 
formerly Professor of Divinity in the Uni- 
versity of Leyden. ‘Translated fromthe 
Latin.—-To which are added, Brandt’s 
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Life of the’ Author, with considerable 
ions ; numerous Extracts from 
bis private Letters ;. a copious and. au- 
thentie Aecount of the Synod of Dort 
and its Proceedings; and several ‘inte- 
resting Notices of the Progress of his The- 
ological Opinions in Great Britain'and on 
the Continent. By James Nichols; Vol. 
First, 8vo, 16s. . 
Anti- 1 Observations upon 
the King’s College Letter to Lord Teign- 
mouth, of July; 1825, in favour of print- 
ing the Apocrypha. By John Wicliffe. 
Is. 

The Re-union of the Wise and Good 
ina Future State, a Sermon, preached 
on Sunday, June 19, 1825, on the death 
of the Rev. Abraham Rees, D.D. F. RS. 
F.L.S. &¢e. By Robert Aspland. 2s. 

In the press, Sermons, preached on 
several occasions, in the Island of Barba- 
does, By W. J. Shrewsbury, late Wes- 
leyan’ Methodist Missionary in that 
Island. Svo, 5s. 6d. 

The Life of the Rev. John Braithwaite, 
Wesleyan Methodist. Preacher, late of 
Mount-Pleasant, near Whitehaven, Cum- 
berland. By Robert Dickinson, late 
Managing Partner of Seaton Iron Works. 
12mo, 68. 

The Catholic Faith; a Sermon by St 
Basil, translated from the Greek ; to 
which is added, a Brief Refutation of Po- 
pery, from the writings of the Fathers. 
By H, S. Boyd, Esq. price 2s. 64. 

A Letter to the Clergy of the Diocese 
of St David's, on a Passage of the Second 
Symbolum Antiochenum of the Fourth 

, as'an Evidence of the Authen- 
ticity of 1 John, chap, 5, v. 7. _By Tho- 
mas Burgess, D.D. F.R.S. F.A.S. P.R- 
§.L. Bishop of St David’s, 3s. 6d. 

Jesus Christ the True God and Eter- 
nal Life’ By Thomas F. Churehill; M-D. 

Apocrypha ; a Statement, submitted to 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, on 
the impropriety’ of. circulating the Apo- 
eryplia mingled with: the in Text: 
By G.€.Gorham,B. D. Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge. 

The- Semi-Sceptic ; or, the Common 
Sense of Religion considered. By the 
Rev. J. T. James, M. A. Author of “ Tra- 
vels in Russia, Sweden, &c.”’ 

A Parting Word to the Rev. Richard 
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Grier, D.D. Vicar of 'Templebodane, on 
the End of Religious Controversy.. By 
the Rev. Dr Milner, D.D. V.A. and 
F.S.A. ; with a brief’ Notice of Dr Parr’s 
Posthumous Letter to Dr Milner: Is. 

Seventeen Sermons by the Rev, Hugh 
M‘Neile, A.M. Rector.of Albury, Surrey,’ 
Chaplain to his Excellency the Lord Lieu: 
tenant of Ireland, and to his Grace the 
Archbishop of Dublin. 

A Second Series of Sermons preached 
before a Country Congregation. By. Wil- 
liam Bishop, M.A. Rector of Ufton Ner-~ 
vet, Berks, and late Fellow of Oriel Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

The Book of Job, translated from the 
Hebrew. By George Hunt. 8vo, 6s. bds. 

A Dissertation on the Seventy Weeks 
of Daniel! the Prophet. By. the Rev, 
John Stonard, D.D. Rector of Alding- 
ham, Lancashire. 

VOYAGES AND: TRAVELS, 

Historical and Literary Tour of a Fos 
reigner in England and Scotland; with: 
Aneeédotes of celebrated Persons visited 
by the Author, 2 vols. 8vo; L.1, 8s: 

Wanderings in South America, the 
North West of the United ‘States, and 
the Antilles, from the year 1812 to 1825, 
With original Instructions for the perfect 
preservation of Birds, &c. for Cabinets of 
Natural History.» By Charles Waterton, 
Esq: of Walton Hall, Wakefield. L.1, 
hls: 6d. 

Sketches of Corsica; or, a Journal writ- 
ten during'a Visit to that island in 1823, 
with an Outline of its History; and Spe- 
cimens of the Language and Poetry of 
the People. By Robert Benson, M.A. 
F.L.S. 10s. 6d: |. 

Remains of the Reverend Christiana 
Fredérick Schwartz, Missionary in India); 
consisting of his Letters and Journals, 
with a Sketch of his Life. Part I. 8vo,8s, 

A: Journal of the British Embassy to 
Persia, embellished with numerous Views 
taken in India and Persia. Also, a Dis- 
sertation upon the Antiquities of Perse- 
polis: By William Price, F.R,S.L. As- 
sistant Secretary to the Right Honour- 
able Sir Gore’ Ouselz, Bart. Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary, and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary from his Britannic Majesty to 
the Court of Persia, 


EDINBURGH: 


Edinburgh Journal of Science, exhibit- 
ing a View of the Progress of Discovery 
in Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Mi- 
neralogy, &c. &e. Conducted by David 
Brewster, LL.D. &¢. &c. No. VI, with 
plates. 7s, 6d. 


Delineations of St Andrews ; being a 
particular account of everything remark- 
able in flie History atid present State of 
the City and Ruins, the University; and 
other interesting objects of that Aneient 
Ecclesiastical Capital of Scotland’; inelu- 
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Corollaries and Remarks, showing the’ 


ding many curious Anecdotes and Events 
in the Scottish History. By the Rev. 
James Grierson, M.D. M.W.S. Second 
Edition, revised and improved by the Au- 
thor. 5s. 

A Selection of Psalm and Hymn Tunes, 
Sanctuses, and Doxologies, for the use of 
St Mary’s Church, Edinburgh. Edited 
by John Wilson. 3s. 6d. 

The Dumfries Monthly Magazine, No. 
Il. Is. 6d. 

Traditions of Edinburgh, or Sketches 
and Anecdotes of the City in formertimes. 
By Robert Chambers. No. V. 3s, 

Walks in Edinburgh, by Robert Cham- 
bers, author of “ Traditions of Edin- 
burgh.” 5s. 

The Lottery Ticket, or the Evils of 
Gaming, an American Tale. Is. 

The new Introduction to Book-Keep- 
ing, consisting of Definitions, Explana- 
tions of Accounts and Books, Rules and 
Directions for Journalizing and Legeder- 

» &e. 2s. 

Philip Colville, ora Covenanter’ s Story 
unfinished, by the author of the “ Deci- 
sion,” “ Father Clement,” &c. &c. 6s. 

Sermons by the Rev. Robert Gordon, 
D.D., Minister of Hope-Park Chapel, 
St Cuthbert’s, Edinburgh. 10s, 6d. 

Picturesque Delineations of Inverness- 
shire; being a series of highly- finished 
Views of the most interesting Scenery 
in that County, sketched from Nature 
and drawn on Stone, by J. G. Hamil- 
ton. With letter-press descriptions of 
the several Views, by G. Anderson, Esq. 
F.R.S.E. F.A.S. &c. 

Thoughts on Vaccination, and the cause 
of its failing to afford the same protec- 
tion against Variola as formerly. By 
John M‘Ghie, Surgeon, R.N., and cor- 
responding Member of the Chirurgical 
Society of Geneva. _ Is. 6d. 

A To hical Account of the Town 
of Kelso, and of the Town and Castle of 
Roxburgh, with a succinct detail of the 
occurrences in the History of Scotland 
connected with these celebrated places. 
And an Appendix, containing various 
rg documents, &c. By James Haig. 

2s. 

Picture of Edinburgh, containing a 
description of the City and its environs, 
By J. Stark. With a new plan of the 
City, and forty-six views of the principal 
buildings. Fourth Edition, improved. 8s, 

Miscellaneous Poems, by Henry Stott. 
12mo, 7s, 

L’Economia Della Vita Uman Di 
Dodsley. | Tradotta Da B. Aloisi. Se- 
condo. Edizione. 2s. 6d. 

Book First of the Elements of Plane 
Geometry, interspersed with numerous 


application of the Science to Practical 
Affairs. By David Mackie, Lecturer on 


Mathematics, Glasgow Mechanics’ In. 


stitution. 


*,* The profits arising from the sale of. 


this Publication to be devoted to the use 
of the Glasgow Mechanics’ Institution, 

Now published, Vol. IIT. Glasgow 
Mechanics’ Magazine. 8s. boards. Illus. 
trated by 100 copperplate Engravings of, 
various Machinery and Inventions, and, 
embellished by. a likeness of Dr Ander. 
son, the original founder of Mechanic 
Institutions. A new Edition of Vols, 
I. and II, are also now ready for delivery,’ 
8s. each in boards. 

Characters omitted in Crabbe’s Parish, 
Register ; with other Tales. By Alexan. 
der Balfour, Author of Centpengiotion, 
&e. Post 8vo, 7s. 

No. I. price Sixpenee, of a New Songs 
Book, eomprising all the Popular Melo. 
dies of the Day, entitled the Spirit of 
British Song. 

A beautiful Engraving of the Mona 
ment erected at Ayr to the Memory of 
Robert Burns. On fine drawing Paper. 
10s. 6d. ; 

Portrait of Rob Roy, on fine Drawing 
Paper, Imperial 4to, coloured after ‘Na- 
ture. A very beautiful Line Engraving 
of this heroic Highland Chieftain, by 
Swan, from an Original Drawing. 

The Christian’s Great Interest; by the 
Rev. William Guthrie. With an Introduc. 
tory Essay, by Thomas Chalmers, D, D, 
32mo, 3s. bds. 

The Analogy of Natural and Revealed 
Religion; by Joseph Butler, LiL, D. Bi- 
shop of Durham. With an Introductory 
Essay, by the Rev. Daniel Wilson, A. My 
Vicar of Islington. 12mo, 6s, bds, 

_ Letters of the Rev. Samuel Rutherford, 
With an Introductory Essay, by Thomas 
Erskine, Esq. Advocate. 12mo, 4s, bds, 

The Christian Philosopher; or, The 
Connection of Science and Philosophy 
with Religion. With an Appendix, eons 
taining Notes and Illustrations, Embeb 
lished with Engravings. By Thomas 

Dick . 12mo, 8s. bds. ’ 

A Visit to Dalgarnoch; or, Tales of 
Scottish Piety. 18mo, 2s, 6d. bds. 

The Christian. By the Rev. Samuel 
Walker, Curate of Truro. With an In- 
troductory Essay, by the Rev. Charles 
Simeon, Cambridge. 12mo, 3s. bds. 

A Treatise on the Religious Affections. 
By Jonathan Edwards. With an Intro- 
duetory Essay, by the Rev. David Youngs 
Perth. . 12mo, 7s. bds. 

Henry Graham ; or, The Christian's 
Danger from the World. 18mo, 3s, bds. 
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EDINBURGH.—Sept. 14. 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease & Beans. 
Ist,.. 41s. Od. | Ast,...32s. Od: | Ist,......238. 0d. Asty..248. Od. 
2d, os 308- 0d. 2d, eee -30s. 0d. 2d, 20. 21s. 0d. 2d, ..+..s238. Od. 
3d, 0028s. 0d. 3d, ee +288. 0d. 3d, 3d, esveedaSe Od. 
Average of Wheat £1, 12s. 9d. 4-12ths, 
Tuesday, Sept. 13. 
Bot 79 OS PES 6d. to0s. 8d. | Quartern Loaf . . Os. 10d. to 
Mutton . + « Os. 5d. toOs. 8d. | New Potatoes (28 1b.) 1s. Od. to 
Tal . 2.4 ©.4 on 6d. to0s. 9d. | Fresh Butter, per lb. 1s. 6d. to 
Pork . « + » + Os. 6d. toOs. 7d. } Salt ditto, stone 18s. Od. to 
Lamb, per quarter. Is. 6d. to3s. 6d. | Ditto, perlb. . «+ Is. 2d. to 
Tallow, per stone. 6s. Gd. to7s. Od. | Eggs, perdozen . Os. 11d. to 
HADDINGTON.—Sept. 16. 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. Beans. 
Ist, «0040s. Gd. | Ist, ... 32s. Od. - ee . 22s. Od. | Ist, «« 22s, Od. | Ist, ..... 238.,0d. 
2d, eseed2Se Od. 2d, coo B08; 0d. is « - 20s. 0d. 2d, ese 20s. 0d. 2d, esos 208. 0d. 
3d, ...-30s. Od. | 3d, ... 27s. Od. | 3d, ... 18s. Od. | 3d, ... 18s. Od. | 3d, .,... 18s, OF 
Average of Wheai £1, 12s. 3d. / 


Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 
~- ended Sept. 3d. 
Wheat, 69s. 3d.—Barley, 40s. kd.—Oats, 278. 5d.—Rye, 40s. 4d.—Beans, 46s. 10d.—Pease, 458. 11d 


London, Corn Exchange, Sept. iz Liverpool, Sept. 12. 


Wheat, red, old Wheat ‘roi * wen ** 
Red,new « « E Per 9 to10 PR Pay Oto 25 0 
Fine ditto. . Do. in bond — 


Superfine ditto bond 16 Oto 17 0 
White sme eaghar ty y 

lish Jot B10 

o* 50 Oto Bl O 

25 0,to;29 0 

eer te — 

ster es 
sp,cwt. 3 


106 os 107 0 
- »102 010105 0 
100 O 


Se 
s- 
cERIGSEREESSeRESE 
nSegece'® 
Sssss 


Irish . 


Foreign ° 
— pm of Ib. 


irish 


For ry bond 
Do. dut. fr. 
R Tr qr. 
Mal pe b 

—Middki 


SS SSSSSSSS Ssss 
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70 
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Pease, 

L White» es 

Flour, Eng 
refoil . 14 to 29 stot ane St ‘0to58 0 

i vertak, dite to £28, 10d. rish,2ds 500 to 55 O|Lard,rd.p.c, 


Weekly Price of Stocks, from \st to 23d Aug. 1825. 
Ist. 8th. 15th. 
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Bank stock, 229 —_— 

3 per cent. reduced, 904 Z 914 4 | 90) § 
3 per cent. ¢ ’ 893 90} 903 4 89§ % ¥ 
34 per cent. 984 2 98% 983 ¢ 
New 3 per cent — — — 
New 4 per cent. 103% § 10 aed ¢ 
India stock, — 2723. 270 
— bonds, — — 45 47 
Exchequer bills, 26 25 27 26 2427] 21 29 
Exchequer bills, sm 26 29 — — { 






































Consols for ace. 904 9034) 9044 893 43 
Long Annuities, | 22 5-183) 223 7-16 |225 163-1 
French 5 per cents. 1024f. 90c.| 102f. 40c. | 102f. 15c. 














102f. 48c. 
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Course of Exchange, Sept 8.—Amsterdam, 12:3. F.C. Ditto at sight, 12; 9, 
t » 12:4. Antwerp, 12: 4° Hambu: 37:0. Us. Altona, 37; 1, 
Paris, 3d. sight, 25:25. Bourdeaux, 25: 50. ankfort on the Maine, 151. Ey. 
Mon. Petersburgh, per rble. 94 3U. Berlii, 7:0. Vienna, 9:59. Trieste, 9:59. Ma. 
drid, 37 : Ef, Cadiz, 37. Bilboa, 37. Barcelona, 36. Seville, 36}. Gibraltar, 3], 
Leghorn, 493. Genoa, 443. Venice, 27; 0, Malta, 0:0. Naples, 403. Palermo, 
per oz, 122.. Lisbon, 51. » 51. Buenos Ayres, 434. Rio Janeiro, 49. Bahia, 
52. Dublin, 9} per cent. k, 94 per cent. 
Prices of Gold and Silver, per oz.—Foreign gold, in bars, £3 : 17 : 104d. per oz, 
New Doubloons, £3: 15: 0d. New Dollars, 4s. 114d. Silver in bars, stand. 5s. 1d. 





PRICES CURRENT, Sept. 10. 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, in the 
Observatory, Calton-hill. 


B.—The Observations are made twice every day, at nine o’clock, forenoon, and four o'clock, aftér- 
Nen—The second Observation in the afternoon, in the first column, is taken by the Register 


July. 











unshine 
and showery 
Sunshine 
land warm. 
Morn. dull, 
cold, but fair. 
Morn. cold, 
iday sunsh. 
Day fair, wa. 
~~ at night. 
_— but 
fair. 
Morn. cold, 
y sunsh. 
Sunsh. and 
very warm. 


Ditto. 
. m.even. 





PEPE 


. =P 
BVRAILIVRE 


mrs 
& 





showers rain. 

Dull foren. 
warm. 

|, with 

bhowers rain. A. 68 

Dull, but 

fair, warm. 

Average of rain, . O74. 























APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 
May. 
Brevet. j Forrest. E. I. C. Serv. (Insp. of B. P.M , Ens. and Lt. 21Apr. ~ 
‘ealy, Stores,) Lt. Col. in E. In- E. B. W do. 28 de. 
dies on 8 Nov. 1824 Lord M. W. Grahame, Ens. and Lieut. 
Capt. Baines, 52 F. Maj. in the gs C 
Maj. Wetherall, 1 F. Col. in the Army 


ec. 
2 Dr. Gds. W. E. Hartopp, Cor. purch. vice 


dead 
Hepbu . 2 May, I825. Ens. ns, Rai Lieut. viee Le ton, ean- 
7 R.’K. Trotier, do. by purch. vee Coch- - 12 do. 
Zan, peom do- nut L. Daniell, Ens. do. 
2 Dr. — aj. Gillies, (Riding Master,) .~ Assist. Surg: Berry, from: h. ie 
t pay 
Lieut. Tulte, Ca; urch. a 
Manfull, ret. TP 5 do. 


Assist. Si 
bac Maj. Tiliar, As grey grea ond 
Cot. Floyer, Lieut. do. 
WwW. W. eve, Cor. 12 do. 


ishop, prom. 
Cay b Soe from:-h. p. 66 F. n 
Tice tha p- — 


} 

) 

) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
L 
4 
0 
0 
) 
0 
0 
5 
5 


st we 


ad ~~ Saat ‘(os we 


Cor. Weston, Lieut. by pom, vice 
Lieut: Hon ~ x * 19 do. 
ieut. Hon. atson, Capt. by pur 
chase, vice Hamilton, ret. do’ 
Ha nag ee Lieut. do. 
R. Vise, Frankfortde ar 4 


«cei 

Sep » - Ready, and Cor. vie 
res. ‘Adj. a 

Cor. Kaye, Lt. by pa f vice Harvey. 


m. 
Heosee?. Cor. ee 
1 F. Gds. Bae ena Lt Laneehe, Lt. and Ca: 4 
by purch. vice Hudson, ret. 27 
Sir J. M. Burgoyne, Bt. 
do. vice Luttrell, ret. 28 do. 
Hon. C. J. F. Stanley, Ens. and *, 
27 do. 
Ricketts; Ens. and Lt. 28 do. 
Coldst. ra Capt Shawe, Capt. and Lt. Col. by 
purch. vice W: , Tet. do. 
Ens. and Lt. Harvey, Lt and Capt. by 
purch. vice Walter Forbes, ret. 21 do. 
Broadhead, do. 28 do. 


Ens. phy te Mast. Bishop, Lt. vice 
Fry, dead, do. 
_ . Stuart from ‘91 F. Ens. bm 

pri 

Lieut. Phiflips, from h. p: Lieut. vice 

96 tek Eee rs Brigate and 
jieut. ie 

do. by. ido. 


amilton, from Rifle Brigade, 
do. by purch. vice Wilmot, 


Drury, exch. 
a Adj. vice Drury, res. 
Adj. only do. 
——— Fitz Maurice, from h. p. Rifle 
Brigade, Lieut. vice MLachian, su- 
perseded . 19 do. 
% bw Ens. vice Nisbett, cnet. 
Lt. Brownrigg, Adj. vice Davies, —. 


W. Musgrave, Ens. by purch. ba Fen. 
ton, prom. 2 May 





Appointments, Promotions, &c. Toe, 


Capt. Crowther, from h. p. 41 F. Capt. 
vice ip, exch. rec. diff. from 
Capt. Bowler, retained on full pay £ 


W Chambre, ns by arch vie How 


Lieut. Homer, from h. p,. 3 F. — 
vice Jenning, exch. 5d 
Ens. B 29 F. Lt. yy purch- 


April 
Ba a ad many 7 do, vies 


~ Byng, 85 F. May 
ag ee? Knott, As. Surg. sien = 


Assist. Surg. Alexander, erabs Im 
F. —_— vey from 
h. p. 36 F. ‘Capt 


Dy 
Gent. Cadet P. ort etit, from R. Mil. 
Al Ens. by purch. vice —_—*~ 


ns aot. Stoyte, from iF. Capt. vice Lane 
Lt. - Pickering from h. p. 96 F. - ~ 

Uniacke, do. 
Lieut. Phibbs, o—_ 89 F. Lieut.” y~ 


capt. Be from h. p, 56 F. Ca 
vice. W: 19 
acdonaid, from h, p. 91 a 
ril 
on Hise ‘Doug, from 2 Wt 
a Mas. viee Kennedy, exch. 5May 
» 6 we Ens. by vice so Byna: 


April 

Lieut. Blunt, from h. p. 36 Fei Lieut. 

vice hton, cancelled 5 Ma 

° R. Mil. Acad. at Woo! 
wich, Ens. vice Barr, 3 F. 19 do. 
Capt. Young, from h. p. 53 F. Capt, 

vice Skirrow, exch. rec. diff. 

14 t. 1824 
Lieut. Betty, from h. p. 27 F. Lieut. 
vice Breary, exch. "4 May, 1825. 
R. E. Hickson, Ens. vice Semple, we A 


Gent. Cadet, L. F. Thomasset, from 1 R. 
Mil Coll. do. by purch. vice wD 


1 bradshaw, do. by purch. vice ey 

0. 

Assist. § Sur, Sa from h. p. 5 Dr. 
Gds. t. S do. 

Lieut, Hopper, Capt vige Forster, dead 


18 Sept. 1824 

Ens, Tudor, Lieut. do. 

Brev. Maj. Ryan, from h. P; 50 Capt. 

2 May, 1825 

As. Surg. Perrott, Surg. vice | ‘owen, 

21 April 

Hosp. As. Tenant, As. Surg. do. 

Lt. Bluett, Capt. vice Browne, dead 

29 June, 1824 

~~ M‘Intyre, do. vice Macleod, dead 

7 Aug. 

—— Maelean, eh Fw Feb. 1825 

Ens. nena Ht une, 1824 

-—— Tallon, 27 Aug. 
a onal, > vice Hum, ~- 


— Reed, do. 
J. Smith, Ens. 
J. » do. 
rt, do. 
Amst, Surg Edwards, from - P— 
ay 
Capt Shelton, Maj, vige Burgh, ye 
pri 
Lt. Whitney, Capt. do. 
Ens. Boyse, Lt. do. 
J. Pennington, Ens. do. 
Lieut. ae from h. p. 78 F.  f vice 
Cowell, cancelled 5 Ma 


A. L. Davids, from R. Mil. Acad. a ‘ 


Woolwich, Efis. vice . ey i. 
pri 


77 
Lieut. ‘M-Pherson, ary h. p. 50 F. do. 
viee Graham, 9: 19 May 
2d Lieut. conte } 4 R. Art. Lieut. 
vice Gardiner, cancelled 5 do. 


Lieut. Cochrane, from h. p. 3 F, Gds, 
to (repay. diff.) vice Smyth, Starr 


19 
= Hie, Sond . 101 F, Ene 


Be ‘Ltt Col Campbell, from 45 F, on 
vice Fraser, dei 

Lt. Hay, from 48 F. Lt. vice 
son, cancelled, , 9 do, 

Lieut. Woodgate, Capt. vice ad. 
dead 27 Sept. 182 


Ens. Harris, Lieut. ro 
--— Leighton, Lieut, 7 April 
-~— Noyes, do. vice Hewetson, cane, 


12 May Ma 
B. T. Finniss, Ens. rH 
Ens, Matteson, Lieut. by purch. vice 
Seymour, prom. do, 
P. H. Howard, Ens, do, 
Lieut. Keal, al, Capt by purch. vice Von 
Boeck, 1 


9 do, 

Ens.Delvell, from 93 F. Ist Lieut. do, 
Gent. Cadet H. Spence, from R. Mil, 
Coll. 2d Lt. vice Binstead,55F,20April 
A. Tucker, from R. Mil. Acad, at 
Woolwich, do. 21 do. 
Ens. Wootton, from h. p. 25 F. Ens, 
vice Carter, cancelled, 12 May 
—— Michel, Lt. by purch. vice Gam- 


mell, 92 F. 28 April 
D. H. Laurell, Ens, 
Lt. Webster, Capt. viee Cassidy, dead, 


Ens. Hennessy, Lieut. de 
—— Kirwan, from 6 F. Ens, vice Ter 
hill, cancelled, April 
H. Hopwood, Ens, by pach, Vice 
Stewart, prom. 12 
Capt. Mason, from h, p, 80 F. = 
vice Maclean, exch. 19 
Lieut Evans, from h. p, 17 F. Lieut. 
vice M‘Queen, exch. rec. dif. 12 do, 
R. Preston, Ens. by purch, vice Slade, 


prom. do. 
Staff As. Surg. O’Donnel, As. Surg. vice 
Fraser, de: 5 
Ens. a from 35 F. a on 
Elliott, 12 do, 
Lt. _— J. Sinclair, from h. p. = 
Lt. repaying diff. 
C. B. Newhouse, from R. Mil. rem 
at Woolwich, Ens. vice Brown, = 


Lt. Gen. Sir R. S. Donkin, K.C.B. Col. 
vice Gen. Sir A. Campbell, —_ * 


Serj. Maj. M‘Donald, from 3 F. Gds, 
Adj. and Ens, vice Sisson, . 


Capt. Crofton, from Coren, Reg. oe 
vice Law, ex 1824 
Lieut. Byng, from 15 F. Lieut. 
5 May, 1825 
Lt. Hunt, Capt. by purch. vice Wil- 
liams prom. 9 April 
Ens. Lord Crofton, Lt. 
Cape: Wolaciay, from bh p. 56 F oy 
Capt. Wolseley, from h. p. . 
vee Humfrey, exch, rec. dif.19 May 
H. Copinger, rom R. Mil. —_— - 
Woolwich, Ens. 
7 Currie, Lieut. vice bo me Tay 
lor, di 31 Aug. 1 
Lieut Agnew, Capt. vice Coates, dead, 
25 Dee. 


Ens. Maclean, Lieut. 

J. Gray, Ens. 31 Aug. 

Lieut, Peck, from h, p. il F. Lieut 
vice Phibbs, 25 F. 5 May, 1825 

Ens. 9 from 1 W. I. ss 
Stuart, 6 F. 

Lt. Gammell, from 64 F. cart ou 
purch. vice Warren. ret. 

Ens. Sawbridge, Lt. vice Gate, 6 sb, 


—— Aird, Ens. 

J. H. Mackrell, Ens. 

J. G. Inglis, do. 

Lieut. Graham, from 46 F. Lieut. vice 
Campbell, h. p. 30 F, 19 May 
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May 
eut, 
| do. 
ade, 
do. 
vice 
) do, 
vice 
do, 
ei 
cad. 
rom. 
5 do. 
Col, 
) do, 
Gds, 
do, 
1824 
1825 


Ce Ts 


gs 


83 


geet 


‘ 4 
purch. vice Coleman, ret. 

95 F. Price, Ens. by pureh. vice = 
99 Lleut. Butler, from h. p. 35 F. Tasos, 
Valentine, eaneélied do. 
Rie Brig, Sep. Leg Fairfoot, ‘Quar. Mast. vice 
unt, 96 28 April 
H shit ys by purch. vice — 


ton, 2 May 
1W.IR. tha d, Ens.vice Calder, 90 F. rtd 


19 do. 
R.Afr. Col... pe sham Adj. vice — res. 
Ens. OH joran, Lieut. vice Burton, 
dead, 2 May 
—— Foss, do. vice M‘Kenzie, dead 
—— Lizar, do. vice Greetham, ary x 
Oe 
—— Godwin, do. vice Clements, ne 
Vol. W. P. Godwin, Ens. vice Usiate, 
en, Carmody, do. 
Robison, 


—_— Cc. do. 
—— E. Hawkins, do. 


— R. Smi 
R.StaffC. Lt. Smyth, from 48 F. Ist Lt. 9 May 


R. Wal » 2d Lieut. —_. —_ 

jon R. Capt sin, 7 n85F. va ‘ CrOF 

w, > vice Crof- 

on exch. 5 Sept. 1824 

2a Li Lieut. Mackay, 1st Lieut. ba Wat- 

son, dead 2 Nov. 

H St S » 2d Lieut. vice a 

19 May 1825 

H. F. Powell, do. vice Mackay, do. 
Oren 

Royal Art, a Ye Lt. Lawlor, 2d Capt. vice Rains, 


8 April, 1825 
2d Lt. St John, ist Lt. do. 

Gent. Cadet, J. H. Cockburn, 2d Lt. do. 
2d Capt. Jackson, from h. p. 2d ce 


2d Lt. Pickering, Ist Lt. vice Foote, 
Staff ‘ 9 do. 


Gent. Cadet, H. S. Coombe, 2d Lt do. 

Royal Art. Gent. Cadet G Lt. vice 
Brooke, 17 F. 9 April, 1825 

ae ee ee “ » do. bb ~ 
Pottinger, Pp 0. 

: J. Hill, 24 Lt. vice Jones, 


Staff Corp’ 
R. Eng. Ist Lt. Laney, 2d Capt. vice em 


2d pee Browne, Ist Lt, = 
Garrisons. 
Lt. Gen. Lachlan Maclean, Lt. Gov. of Quebec, 
vice Paterson, di 5 May, 1825 
Staff: 
M‘Dougall, h. p. 85 F. I Field Officer of 
we in} Nove » (with Teak of Lt. Col. in 
vice H. res. 21 April, 1825 
Wry 2 F. Insp. Field Off. of Mil. in New 
runswick, with rank of Lt. Col. in the Army, 
Lt. Hodges, fi h. p. 13 Dr, Adj. of “Recruit. 
rom * a 
Tas Andaman, exch, 


0. 
Hospital Staff. 
Staff Surg. Burd, from-h. p. Surg. SS ancthe teas 
Apri 
———— O’Maley, from h. p. do. 28do. 
Hacket, from h. p. do. do. 
G. Brown, Hosp. Assist. vice Tenant, 41 - 1 = 
Hosp. As. White, As. Surg. vice M 
May: 1895 


M‘ Isaac, do. vice O’Donnell, 77 F. do, 
J. A. Topham, Hosp. As. vice Knott, 15 F. -do. 
> do. do. 


do. 
os 19 do. 
Smith, ~ vice Vine Hamel, 1 F do. 


Unattached. 
Capt, a from Gren. Gds. Lt. Col. of Inf. by 
purch. vice Maj. Gen. J,M. Smyth, ret. 


28 April, 1825 
Vo. XVIII. 


Appointments, Promotions, bc. tel 
3s. Tt engemy ‘from ¢ Dr. 


Lt. T he, Sn 28 Oe of C _ 
Maj. Montague, “train "56°, Ut. Cot. of Inf by 
uth, vise Lt. Coll OP is ae bo 


rv. ret. i Col. by 
—— Hon. G. Anson, from 7 Dr. of us ‘ol. by 
purch. vice Hon. Col. Gore, > ae 9. F. 
Capt. Gascoyne, from 54 F. M = by oul. 
vice Lt. Col. Midgley, nabs. ot do. 
_ eye from 84 F. Maj. of Pint. by purch. 
vice Col. Claveriug, h. p.'98 F. ret. do. 
—— Peel, from Gren. Gds. Maj. of Inf. by purch. 
vice Lt. Col. Campbell, h. p. 62 F. ret. do. 
Lt. Seymour, from F. Capt: of Inf. Mig 
viee Lydiard, h. p. Liverpool Regt. ret. 12 do. 
-—— Wilmot, from 7 F. Capt. of Inf. by purch. 
vice Maj. Moncrieff, h. p.'32 F. ret. do. 
-—— Harcourt, from Colds. Gas. Sew of r= 9 by 
purch. vice Madden, h. p. 100 F. ret. 
Cor. Hepburn, from 2 Dr. Gds. Lieut. of Inf. 4 
purch. vice Robinson, h. p. Meuron’s __ 
0. 
Ens. Slade, ~— 75 F. Lt. of Inf. by purch. vice 
Freer, h. Pa 8.F. ret. do. 
Cor. Daintry, from 6th Dr, Gds. Lent. of Inf. by 
purch. viee Maddison, h. p. 7 Dr. ret. 
ae of Tat. by pureh. 


Ens. Stewart, from rf 
vice Cliffe, h. ue. ° 

ty A.C. ne, from 37 F. Lt. of Int. 

urch. vice orponnel. . 20 F. ret. do. 
f 4 from 95 F. ag of nf. by purch. vice 

~~ Alexander, h. p. 101 F. do. 

— Walker, from 41 F. ‘Lieut. of Inf. by purch. 
vice Clarke, h. p. 93 F. ret. do. 

— Curteis, from 33 F. Lt. of Inf. by purch, Mg 
Goldfrap, h. p. 3 F, ret. 

Cor. Cockran, 
purch. vice Commeline, h. P- 71 F. ret. 

—— Phillips, from 4 Dr. Lieut. of Inf. by purch. 
vice Jodrell, h. p. 7 F. do. 

Ens. Fenton, from 10 F. Lieut, of Inf. by purch. 
vice Gladwin, h. p. Rec. Diff. ret 

—— Murray, from 36 F, — of of inf. by req 
vice Cosens, h. pi 14 F. 19 do. 

—— Dunbar, from 22 * heat of Inf. by purch. 
vice Sydney, h. p. 14 

—— Howard, from 13 F. = Lieut of Inf. by purch. 
vice Hall, h. p. 61 F. ret. do. 

A. oa Ens. by purch. vice Ld. =, > - 
66 


a. ag Ens. by-purch. vice Baynes, ee Gn. 
n. ret. 
oe Hay, Ens by purch. vice Proctor, ta 


Exchanges, 
Lieut. Col. Lean tape Corps, with Lt 
Col. Somerset, h. p. Una 
Leatham, eat De “Gds. rec, diff. with 
Capt. Skinner, ie Chass. 


—— Higgins, f-om Py cin with Lord Wm. Thynne, 


27 F. 
—— Charlton, from 85 F. ree. diff. with Lord W 

Paulet, h. p. Unatt, 

Resignations and Retirements. 
Maj. Gen. J. N. Smyth (retaining rank.) 
Lt-Col. Hon. J. Nm > eee ge Coldst. Gds. 
Capt. Hudson, Gren. Gds, 
-~—- Luttrell, do. 
Hon. Walter Forbes Coldst. Gds. 

— Warren, 92 F. 
——- Coleman, 93 F. 


Superseded. 
Staff As. Sur; 7 Rhys. 
Lieut. M‘Lachlan, 8 F. 
Staff Assist. Surg. T. Rhys. 
Appointments Cancelled. 
Lieut. oe me 2 2% 
Sedley, oa Ss ta 
—— Deighton, 29 F. 
—— Peddie, rr 
Cowell, 45 F. 
Lieut. Gardiner, 48 F. 
—— Hew 56 F. 
—— Carter, 


—— Breary, 1 R. Vet. Bn. 
Daintry, h, B Unatt. 
Ens, Burrowes, 49 





Appointments, Promotions, 5c. 


—— Breay, from 35 F. to 1 R. V, Bn, 


[eet 


Lieut. Peddie, from h, - i. B-so al vay. WOR. 


ton, from 


Paymaster, O'Meara Afr. Col. Corps. 
Staff Surg. Rice, from h.fp. to full pay. 


June. 


PM te ae 
ee ee 27 May, 1825 


To be Colonels. 
Lt. Col. Bethune, h. p. 16 Gar. Bn. 
1% Aug. 1819 
Weston, h. p. do. 27 May, 1825 
To be Lieutenant Colonel. 
Maj. Wetherall, 1 F. 11 Dec. 1824 
To be Majors. 
Capt. Denham, 17 Bo (Mab te Africa) 


Nov. 1821 
sie BM 27 May, 925 
—— M. Tim 


— Fs" Hatailton i R. Vet. Bo. do 
Mar. 


do. 
do. 
do. 


E. H. Garthwaite, bao Mar. 
H. Priddle, 

To be Aides-de-Camp to the K ae with the 
Rank of Colonel in the Army, 27th May, 
1825. 

Lt. Col. Grenvill, 45 F. 
a Dick, ors. 

Henry Wyndham, 10 Dr. 

To be Lieutenant Generais in the East 

Indies onlys 2 27th May, 1825. 

Maj. Gen. Sir Thomas Dallas, K.C.B. 
Alexander Cuppage 
———— Charles Corner 
John Gordon 
——— Tredway Clarke 
William Henry Blachford 
Malcolm Grant 


Sir Thomas Brown, K.C.B. 
To be Major Generals in the East Indies 
only, 27th May 1825. 
- J. Cunningham 
- Shuldham 
ee F. Pierce ; 
— W. H. Hewitt 
To be Colonels in the East Indies only, 
27th May, 1825. 
Lt. Col. G. C 
——J. L Calawel 
H. S. Osborne 


2 1 Gas. Lt, Bulkely, Capt: by purch. vi 


31 Ma’ ieee 
cor Supt. Lyon, Lt. ‘ do. 
, Cor. an Sub-Lt. do. 


J. Trotter 
R.H.Gds. Cor. ¢ Gordon, Lt. by purch, vice Hotch- 


3 Gen. Sir W. Petite Bt. from 12 = 
Col. vice Gen. bY 2J 
Cor. Warrington, from 11 Dr. Cor. 4 


halmers, 
2S eos Troter, Cor. by purch, Ms 
Capt. nt. Clark. from 1 Dr, Maj. Pe 
vice Anson, prom. 
Lt. ees from 13 Dr. Lt. vice Bowen, 


03 F. 2 June 
Serf Mia), Gillies, (Riding ve) 
without pay May 
* Ford Capt. by purch. emi rr 
ull, 


Cr. er, Lt. do. 
Ww. W, basgrive, Cor. 12 do. 


Bt. Col. Lord R. Manners, from > 
10 Dr, Lt. Col. 25 

Ens. Levett, from 63 F, Cor. by parc. 
vice T 6 do. 


Lt. Col Keane, from h. p. Lt. Col. do. 
Cor. ae Lt. by AE - 


uP. F. Mackay, Ca 
Lt. Brett, Capt. 


Cor. tat , Lt. 
. Craufurd, from Cape Corps Cay. 
aj. vice Baumgardt, prom. 9 June 
Cor. C. Williams, Lt. by 
Beresford, prom. May 
A. C. Williams, Cor. 
Lt. Hon. R. Watson, Capt. by Dey 
vice Hamilton, 5 ao 
Cor. Macdonell, L " 
L. R. Vise, Frankfort de ar 


Cor. 

Maj. Ready, Adj. (with rank of 
me ) vice Bute! ois aos only do. 
w. ye = by purch. vice War- 

rington, 5 Dr. G. 26 do. 
Maj. Gen. Sir Cc. Grant, K.C.B. and 
.C.H. Col. vice Sir W. Peyae, oo Dr. 


&. 
7 ne, Capt. by purch, vice - 
'O. 
Cor. + 
Lt. Stewart, ae 73 F. Lt. vice Mora 


Pp 88 F. = 
F. W. Hamilton, Cor. 

G. Dewes do. vice Hyde 16 fe. 
‘ie. Stokes, from 20 F. Lt. vice —_ 


7 
Capt. Byam, Maj. by purch. vice zien, 


prom. 

Lt. Scott, Capt. 

Cornet Dundas, L 

Brev. Lt. Col. hell, Lt. Col. 
Capt. King, a 

Lt. Harris, Cap do. 
Cor. Smyth, Le. by purch. vice Ball, 


2 do. 


prom 26 May 
E. Guest, Cor. do. 
17 Lt. Budden, Capt. by purch. vice 
Thom - prom. 6 — 
Cor. tus, ‘Lt. 
Gren.Gds. Ens. and Lt. Rowley, Lt. and Capt by 
purch. vice Simpson, al Mey 
Hon. P. Ashburnham 
and Capt. by purch. vice Stark, berg 
25 de. 


Eyres, do. do. —— 

prom 

Ensign Digby, from 88 F. Ens. and Lt. 
24 do, 

26 do. 


24 te Gower, from R. Brig. do. 9 June 


Capt. Douglas, Adj. vice i 
prom. , May 


—— 
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3 F. Gds. 


Appointments, Promotins; &. 
ee ee 


19 do. 


by purch. vice Wilmot, prom. 12 ao. 
_— Fitz Clarence, frém 11 z= 


Lord A. Chichester, Lt vee Lord 8. 
dead. 


Chichester, 
Lt. Fitz Maurice, from h. p. Rite 
Brig. Lt. vice M‘Lachlan, —— 
Lt. Calder, Adj. vice Drury, res. Adj 
0. 
Brev. Col. Campbell, Lt. CoL 2 June 
Brev. Lt. Col. Peebles, Maj. do. 
Ut. > 
Oe 


Lt. oe ag Capt. by pureh. a vasa 


Got Keighley, 3, trom Lt. Col. 
Lt. Gol Ke ie oo 


‘ Cont. ne a aan a F. Capt. 


enderson, ree. ‘rom Capt. 


Bowler, retained upon fal pay, = F. 
ay 
As. Surg. Foote, from h.. p. 26 F. t 
= Ens, by purch. on How: 
prom. a 
Maj. Sale, Li t. Col. r J me 
Brev. Maj. Thornhill, Maj. do. 
Lt. Fenton, -_ do. 
G. Newcome, Ens. Sanaeyetons, 42 dead 
Ens. Grant, — 37 F. Ens. vice New. 
omce, 88 F. 9 June 
Lt. Farmar, from h. p- 77 F. Lt. vice 
Heme 88. 5 May 
Hosp. As. Knott, As. Surg. vice — 
Ens. Thorold, Lt. by purch. wer = 


prom, une 
C. Cooke, Ens. do. 
As. or eed. p. | 28 F. 


As. S May 
—_ Lt. Col. Ximenes, from 45 Fr, = 
Lt +. ual Capt. by purch. vice om 
Ens. os. Edwards, Lt Lt. 

A. Lockhart, Ens. 
3 Henry, do. vice Farwell, From , 
0. 
Brev. Maj. Croker, Maj..by purch. vice 
Nicoll, ret. 


16 June 
Lt. Anley, Capt. d 
Ens. O’Brien, Lt. 


= 


prom. y 
Assist. Surg. Parke, from h. p- ry Dr. 
Assist. Surg. 2 June 


ay 

Lt. Piekering, from h. 96 F. Lt view 

Uniacke, eancelled ¥ 5 do. 
Lt. Phibbs, from 89 F. do. vice Sedley, 
S. Ilderton, Ens. by purch. vice Cath- 
Lt. , 

Carrol, dead 
Assist. Surg. Portelli, from h. p10 F. 

Assist. Surg. 2 do. 
Lt. Blunt, from h. 


M 
Lt. Nunn, Capt. vice Cust, 59 F. 16 do. 
Andros, do. by purch. vice Eagar, prom. 


Assist. Surg. Campbell, a. 
Ens. Galloway, Le vice Urquhart, dead 
2d Lt. Hornsby, from 60 F. Ens. - 


Assist. Surg. Collis, from h. p. 6 F. As. 
Su ure: do. 


18 wa 1824 
Ens. Tudor, Lt. do. 
Brev. Lt. Col Evans, Lt. Co! 


+ aoe 1825 
a 


0. 


ns. do. 
W. R. Waddell, Ens. do. 
ee Capt. by purch. vice a 


Brev. Ma) Ryan, from hep. 30 Capt 


Lt, Blu Capt. viee Browne, dead... 
eS 29 June, 1824. 


— M:Intyre, do, viee Macleod, » dead 


— Maclean, do. 10 Feb. tei 
Ens. Bedingteld, Lt. time, 1824 
— Tallon, do. 1 ae 
— O'Neill, do, vice i d 


— Read, do. 10 Feb. 1825 
J. Smith, Ens. 19 Aug. 1844 


J. M. 
Lt Webb, irom 69 F. 
_bell, 50 F. 26 May 


= od 2 June 

Ens. r het 

E.-J. 9 do. 

Lt MPherson, from h. p. 50 F. Lt. 

; 92 F. 19 May 
ue a Lt. by 


Hee May 





Appointments; Promotions, &c. 


{ Bets Derene. Ge Vien Rates, V7 B. 


W. Jones, i 
2a hog R. Art. Lt. vies 
Gardiner, cancelled 6 May 
Lt Cochrane, from h. p. 3 F. Gds. do. 

yore: 3 


9 
Ens: Phibbs, from h. p. 101 F. Ens. vice 
re 5 do. 
R. Birch, Ens. by pureh. vice Gammell, 
prom. 
Hosp. Assist. Ryan, Assist. om, b pee 
Lt. Col. Fergusson, from 88 F. Lt. = 
Ens. rte Lt. by purch. vice —_ 


Ma‘ 

ow. Ww. Birch, Ens. do 

Lt. Gawler, Capt. by purch. vice Yorke, 
prom. 


June 
Eas. Vivian, Lt. do. 
a ch, Ens, do. 
Hosp. Assist. Potetean, Assist. Su 


16 do. 

Lt. Butler, Capt. by purch. vice Knox, 

ret. do. 

Ens. Krefting, Lt. 
E. W. 


» Ens. do. 

Lt. Slyfield, Capt. by purch, be - Gas- 
a 

0. 


Ens. 
Lt. Woodgate, Capt. vice Black, dead 
27 Sept. 1824 
Capt. Cairnes, Maj. by a, - 
Montagu, prom. 6 do. 
Lieut. Palmer, Capt. do. 
ar —- Lieut. do. 


Hosp. AS. Connel, As. Surg. 16 June 
Ens. Mattison, Lieut. by purch. vice 
Seymour, prom. 
P. H. Howard, Ens, 
H. F, Bell, do. vice Mattison, “er 
0. 
J. E. Aekiom, do. vice Barney, _— 
une 
Brev. Maj. Cust, from 51 F. Maj. be 
Line mek. prom. Pr. 
eut. Cc urch. vice = 
Boeck, bP 19 May 
Ens. Daizell, from 93 F. Ist Lieut. do. 
Lieut. Hon. G. Hervy, Capt. by — 
vice Krien, ret, June 
2d Lieut. Nesbitt, Ist Lieut. do. 
C. O'Donoghue, 2d Lieut. vice Harns- 
» 53 F, 0 do, 
Ens. wane Lt. by purch. vice Cal- 
decott, re’ 9 > 
-— Sodrelt” Ens, 
Ens. Wootton, from h. p. 25 F. En. 
vice Carter, cancelled 12 May 
Brev. Maj. Eietow Maj. by —— 
vice Le Geyte, re 
Lieut. Hunt, Capt. —_ 
Ens. Gordon, Lieut. do. 
T. Levett, Ens. do. 
Lt. Farquharson, Capt. 2 June 
Hon. H. B. Grey, Ens. by purch. vice 
Hawke, prom. May 
—_. Webster, Capt. vice — 


_ 
Ens. Henessy, Lieu 
Brev. Lt. Co! aS Lt. Col. 2 a 
Brev. Maj. Read, wg d 
Lieut. Jackson 
Ens. Maitland, Litt. 
A. Maclean, Ens. 
Brev. Lt. Cal. ioe, Lt. Col. 
. Brev. Maj. Pidgeon, Maj. 
Ens. A. Marg. of Douro, from h. p. 31 
FP. Ens. vice Leslie, cancelled 26 May 
W. J. Ley gh ney ne purch. vice Lord 
Douro, R. H . 9 June 
As. Surg. Gardiner, += h. p. s F. 
As. Surg. 2 do. 
Lieut. Gardin: ty from Rifle Brig. My 
vice Pidgeo 
E. a Ens, by purch. v = _- 
ay 
Cc. P. *P. Trapaud, do. by purch. vie i, 
wood, 29 F. 4 June 
1t.Q . from h. p. 88 F. Lieut. vice 
Stuart, 12 Dr. 10 do. 


do. 


74 
75 
76 
7 


97 


Rifle Bri. 


~ [Oe 
Lt. Brown, Ens. by purtch. vice Gop. 

don, prom. 9 dos 
R. Preston, Ens. by pureh, vice Slade 


Elliot, dead ‘12 do, 
an Clerke, Maj. by purch, vice Place, 
Lieut. Raines, fi 46 F.C 

Rows, deal "Sin 


en, 
Staff As. Surg. O’Donnel, 
vice Fraser, dead 


9 
Hosp. As. Ross. As. Surg. 16 
Lieut. Worth, Capt. by pureh. oo 
Maberley, prom. 26 May 
— Byng, from 15 F. Lieut. 5 do, 
Ens. yne, Lieut. by: purch. vice 
Archer, prom. 26 do, 
Gent. Cadet P. Ramsay, from R. = 
Coll. Ens. 
Lt. Col. O'Malley, from hp Lt. Ca 
vice Fergusson, 52 F. 
~ agp ~—3 14 F. ay 


Dig do. 
cone beet Ee E. Wy Jeffreys, from R, 
oon Coll. Ens. vice Finniss, 56 F. 
Lieut. Agnew, Capt. vice Coates, dead 

25 Dec. 1824 
Ens. Currie, Lieut. vice a | dead 


—— Maclean, d 25 3 Dee 
Lieut. Peck, pal h. p. 11 F. Lieut. 
vice Phibbs, 25 F. 5 May, 1825 
+s Gray, Ens. vice Currie 31 Aug. 1824 
acdonald, from - 3 Lieut, by 

wet vice Harding, 31 as 
an, 1825 


oe Graham, from 46 Fr “eu vice 
ry p- 50 F. 9 May 
Cay rewe, from R. Afr. Col. 
Capt. vice Mauritz, dead 
F. — Ens. by purch. vice — 
pro 1 
Brev. "Maj. Mansel, Maj. hee 
Paty, prom. June 
Lieut. Cary, Capt. by pnreh. oun Gar- 
land, prom. 26 Mi 
Lieut. ‘Ouseley, do. by purch. 
Ens. Storey, a by purch. 26 May 
R. J. Massey, Ens. do. 
Lieut. Butler, from h. p. 35 F, i 
vice Valentine, cancelled, 2 do. 
Hosp. Ass. Cavet, Ass. Surg. 10 — 
R. Walpole, 2d Lieut. by purch. vice 
Ramsden, 7 F. 11 Ma 
H. ek do. by purch. vice Hami 
7 12 do, 


to! 
H. Capel, do. by purch. vice —_— 


ren. G 9J 
2a Lieut. Norcott, Ist Lieut. vice Gar- 

diner, 71 F. 16 do. 
W. S. Tollemache, 2d Lieut. by purch. 


R. Staff C. Lieut. Smyth, from 48th F. 1st Lieut. 


19 May 
Capt. H. Du on Maj. 2 June 
Lieut. Hall, C 
2d Lieut. fenton, from R. Art. ist 
Lieut. do. 
—— Hayne, from do. do. 9 do. 
Lievt. Warner, from 1 Vet. Com. Lt. 
vice Lewis, 40th F. 
Lt. Col. Carter, from h. p. Lt. Col. vice 
Sutherland, 5 F. 26. 
> ee Lieut. Mackay, Ist ayy vice Wat 
dead Nov. 1824 
H. “Stephenson, 2d Lieut. pe 
19 May 1 
H. F. Powell, do. vice Mackay do. 


Ordnance Department. 


Royal Art. Quar. Mas. Pilton, from h. p. late R, 


om Eng. Gent. Cade; R. Boteler, 2d Lt. 


. 


Art. Driv. Quar. Mas. viec Wigton, 
dead 5 May. 

Serj. Hiss. Wightman, do. vice = 
ford, dead 


—_——— EF. Frome, do. 12 ic: 
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‘ Exchanges. 
Conolly, er ‘ree, diff. with Major 
Macintosh, h. p, 81 F. 
—— Graham ihtum; from 39 F. with Hon. T. S. Ba- 
thurs h. ps 66 P. 
from 1 Life Gds. rec. diff. with 
pi Aabeway 4 
with Capt. Lord 


h 

Bret a bisvny from 2 Life Gds. rec. diff. with 
Capt. de Courey, x 58 F. 

— Brackenbu a Dr. rec. diff. with 


Capt. Burrowes, bp. 58 
—— Stoyte, from 1 #. with Capt. Lane, 24F. 
—— Hart, from 6 F. with Capt. Cowel:, h. p. 


66 F. 
—— D’Arcy, from 16 F. with Capt. Browne, 
h. p. 26 F. 
- by from 25 F. with Capt. Burgh, 
p- . 
Skirrow, Sup 20 F. ree. diff. with Capt. 


» h. 
~ Hart, Rom 39 59 F. with Capt. Urquhart, h. 
Bab: Bluett, from 41 F. with Capt. Browne, h. 


p. 69 F, 
—— Briggs, from 58 F. with Capt. Hon. R. 
we ps 5 F. 
PA Lay 56 F. with Capt. Webster, h. 
P- 


You 


_—_— Graham, from 72 F. with Capt. Mason, h. 


p. 80 
"hen a from 83 F. with Capt. Crofton, Cey- 


Appointments, Promotions. &Cs 


—Seeubiet, fom Br. Gada ree, dit with Lie. 
Corkran, h. 
~ Temple from 1 F. with Lieut. O’Brien, 


60 F 
Lieut. Rainsford, from 7 F. with Lt. Philips, h. 
= Murray, from 8 F. nee dif with Lt. Sten. 
“By Beary, from 8 F. with Lt. Gardiner, h. p. 
“== Jennings from 14 F. with Lieut. Horner, 
+P» 
“Hr. Breary, from 35 F. with Lt. Betty, h. p. 
-——— Atkinson, from 48 F. with Lieut. Nixon, 
h. p. York Chass. 
-—— ~—— +? 75 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Evans, h. 
G. ray hl from 75 F. rec. diff. with 
Lieut. Hon. Fos C.J. Browne, h, p. 
Read, from 90 F. rec. diff. with Lt. Park- 
er, 
Frits Gerald, from Rifle Br. rec. diff, with 
Lieut. Slade, h. —° 
—— Anderson, Adj. of Rec. Dist. with Lieut 
Hodges, h. p. i5 Dr. 
Wounded in the attack on the Factory and 
Stockades of Syriam, Rangoon, 11th 
and 12th Jan. 1825. 


Capt. Backhouse, 47. F. slightly. 
- Forbes, do. severely, not dangerously. 





ALPHABETICAL List of ENGLISH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the 23d 
of May, and the 19th of July, 1825 ; extracted from the London Gazette. 


Archer, W. Fetter-lane, merchant. 

Argent, J. Chureh-row,, Bethnal-green, carpenter. 
Backhouse, H. Leeds, drug; 

Blundell, R. Liverpool, distiller. 


Boyes, J. Scarborough, ‘. 
= 3 Bath, Bath, viewualler. 
oo e per. 
~ arte ey, = Be or a FR 
on Tt s-alley, etationer. 


Buxton; T. Compton, on, Derbyshire tanner. 
Cadogan, J. Water-street, Arundel-street, Strand, 


carpenter. 

Casswell, Geo. jun, Borough-fen, Northampton- 
shire, potatoe-m 

Clay, T. Size-lane, wine-1erchant. 
Clunes, D. street, upholsterer. 

Cook, C. and J. “4 » Manchester, merchants. 

Cowper, W- Millbrook, scrivener. 

Craven, T. and J. Parker, Heckmonwike, serib- 
bling-millers. 

Crossley, T. Nicholas-lane, tea-dealer. 

Dean, G. Bridgewater, — 

Dennis, W. W. Billericay, Essex, butcher. 

De Pinna, J. S. St Ann’s-lane, Chepside, ostrich 
feather-man turer. 

Drake, J. Shoreditch, oilman. 

East, S. Stratford, victualler. 

a peeing wine-merchant. 
len, P. Woburn, draper. 

ented Geo. Fothersall, Laneashire, dealer. 

kard. W. King-street, Cheapside, vietualler. 


eee ‘ and Meleombe Regis, 


latt-terrace, 
Tagua, taedneopen, 


Hayden, J. J. Southampton, boot-maker. 


_ Liverpool, mail-manufacturer. 


fom arg farrier. 


, corn-factor. 
on-street, Norton Falgate, 


Hazard, W. 
Hills, J. 


Vi x 
& Jackson, J. Newcastle-upon-T yne, draper. 


Jarvis, J. Brompton, Kent, tailor: 
J , a W. Davis-street, Hanover-square, horse- 


Jesus, S. Lambeth, tea-dealer. 

Johnston, T. jun. Liverpool, tailor. 

sore - Horsham, Sussex, miller. 

er Ww. Dorrington-street, Clerkenwell, vic- 

tualler. 

Knowles, T. Cheltenham, warehouseman. ’ 

Lathbury, J. Burton-upon-Trent, Staffordshire, 
mercer. 

Lawrence, C. Drury-lane, tallow-chandler. 

— T. Greenacres More, near Oldham, pub- 
ican. 


Lacy, J J. ¥. W.atertioe SWe hay-salesman on 


Downing -street, 

Mare, T. T. J. E. ew Pino W. Pl en smiths. 

Marshall, J. Birmingham, . 

Mercer, Ww. Manchester, iron-founder. 

Miles, J. Old-street-road, oilman. 

Moreley, W. Sta le-fora, > 

Newnham, W. nor, builder. 

Norton, George White’s-yard, Rosemary-lane, 
builder. 

Norton, Jas. Brompton, master-mariner. 

Oldfield, H. Devonshire-buildings, New Dover« 
road, gas-light manufacturer. 

Parkins, ‘T. Borough-road, Southwark, baker. 

rom T. Redman’s-row, Mile-end Old Town, 
and Cooper’s-row, Tower-hill, merchant. 

i T. Marchmont-street, Burton-crescent, 

t. 


Phillips, W. Chepstow, coal-merchant. 

Purser, J. Bowyer-lane, Camberwell, and Hull- 
street, St Luke’s, dyer. 

Richardson, J. Liv: rpool, merchant. 

pe reg Mane opp factu 
utter, J. formerly n , Oxfordshire, ba- 
ker; afterwards of Farm Fecmber Waraien, 
farmer, and late of Whitechapel-road, London, 
go ier. 


Sharp, G. Leeds, cordwainer. 
Shave, J. “Stoneham A 1, Suffolk, grocer. 
~— J. Merthyr Tidvill, Glamorganshire, mer- 


Sherwin, J. Burslem, booksellér. 
ae > and M. Frideberg, Paternoster-row, 


eeaedean: C. and W. German, Long-lane, West 
ole tailors. . 
Strcet, J. Manchester, Commission-agent- 








526 
Sumerheti, 'T. 5. New Cr York, turners. 
» T. B. New Crane-wharf, Wapping, 
Swift, W. and T. Swift, Aston medesas Pa 
. . near 
-makers. f 


, J. Norwich, linen-draper. ’ 
, W. Carthusian-street, Aldersgate-street, 


Alphabetical List of Bankrupts 


“Tow, 


Wetan, 8. St John’s-street-road, carpenter, 
Wi e -and J.G. Young, Austin-friars, wing. 
ae i 


E. 
Wisdom, J. Uckfield, Sussex, grocer. 
Wood, G. Manchester, tailor. 
Woo.iward, J. Nottingham, 
Worthington, J. Manchester, draper. 
— EL Wynyatt-place, Clerkenwell, home 





ALPHABETICAL List of ScorcH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the Ist June 
and 30th of July, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette.’ 


Bleakie, Robert, flesher and it-dealer at Gore- 
a = Dalkeith. “ 


Mearns , merchant in oe, 
grocer haberdasher in 
Cam » and Fort “Gap, Inverness- 


shire. 
Young, William, tanner in Muirfoot. 
DIVIDENDS. 


Fleming, William, late merchan’ 


it in Glasgow; a 
dividend after 27th July. 


. 


Gellatly, David, innkeeper and brewer in Perth; 

a first and final dividend after 15th A‘ 
Graham, James, manufacturer, C: Court, 

Glasgow; a first dividend on es August, 
Harley, William, merchant and aes in Glas. 
Hendr AGraens on 10th A 

endry, James, late merchant in Glasgow; a firs 
oft -_ if Se x ee on * 

unter an merchants in Glasgow 

final dividend after 15th August. ~ 
Turnbull, Thomas, the late, carpet man 4 

rer in Hawick; a dividend after 25th A 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATSS. 


BIRTHS, 
_ » on! ee —- Sumatra, 
ne a ies, Mrs iam Purves, daughter 
22, 1825, At Gibraltar, the lady of ‘Major 
Montene of Calderhead, — a son. 
aa - &.. Mrs Gordon, of Quter Evie, Orkney, 
a dau 
wat At Nenagh Ireland, the lady of Dr Demp- 
July 2. At Cure, Surrey, Mrs Dudgeon, 
of a da 
— At th House, Kentish Town, the lady 
of James Wilson, Esq. advocate, and of Lincoln’ 
Inn, of.a son. 
— At Holdernesse Howse, Fark Lane, the Mar- 
hioness of Londonderry, of a son. 
. 6. At Fredericton, New Brune reich. formas 
J. M*Nair, 52 it infa’ of a son. 
pa At the Admiralty, Mrs Keith Douglas, of a 


oy In Mou Place, Mon’ Square, London, 
> te < General Sir James Lyon, K.C.B. 
of a daughter. 

_ ‘At Burham Grove, the lady of Thomas Pot- 
ter Macqueen, Esq. M.P. of a daughter. 
a age pom oe. Right Hon. Lady 

four, of a da 
95, George Street, Mrs C. B. Scott, of a 


P _ At Stratton S om Piccadilly, London, Lady 
ane a da 
17. At Pencrise, Mrs Pott, of a ons 

— At — sae the lady of W Dowbig- 


21 Oi os Fe ay Culduthell, of a daughter. 
— £8 5, Sei Soe, Mrs Orr, of a daughter. 
At London, the lady of Captain Sanderson, 


Bengal Caval , of a dai ter 

“ 45, Queen Str ~9 the lady of William 
mt A-¥,- Esq. Mf Kilric, of a son. 

— At Portman Street, London, the lady of 
tain Drummond, Coldstream Guards, of a 
ter. 

24. At Mellerstain, the lady of George Baillie, 
Esq. — of —— ata. 

_- on Newbyth, the Lady Anne Baird, of a 

— At Se baulbentien, Mrs Henry Russell, of a 
son. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs John Cockburn, of a 
daughter. 

South Castle Street, Mrs Samuel An- 


— Ats, 
derson, aa ——— 
— At Kirsiebank House; the lady of Henry M.. 


et, Esq of Tipperkiven, county of Dublin, ofa 


86. At SocietyHall, Edinburgh, Mrs John Tawase, 
of a daughter. 

— At Mary’s Cottage, Trinity, Mrs J. Pattison; 
jun. of a daughter. 


— Mrs Ivory, Dundas Street, of a son. 


50. At Inveresk House, Mrs George Forbes, ot 4 


a son. 
— At Rossie, Mrs Oliphant, of a son. " 
Lately. Mrs T, Weir, Nelson Street, of a son, 
— Mrs Wilson, 2, Lynedosh Place, of a son, 


MARRIAGES. 

March 1. At Nelson, Miramichi, asia of 
New Brunswick, Mr ‘Archibald Duncan, mer- 
chant, to Miss Grace M‘Callum. 

wrens 3. a Eaalos be ra Malthes, Frier, to 

argaret, ter of Mr mas Field, slater, 
me urg = 


July 4, At Gartmore House, Alex. Tolmie, 
Esq. to Margeret Anne, second daughter of the 
late Captain Betson, 9th regiment of foot } 

—At aipens Street, Leith, John Webster, Esq: 
to § Sasa Se third daughter of the late Mr John New 
ton, shipowner. 

2 3. At Edinburgh, es -Colonel George one 
uhlcke, C. oo ee oun, + dager 
the late Andrew Liddell, 4 or 

6. At Galashiels, Mr obert Haldane, wri 
—-, to Agnes, second daughter of Mr Rk 


“. At Edinburgh, the Rev. David Simpson, 

a Chapel, Aberdeen, to Jane, fourth 
of the late Mr William Kinnaird, 

Edinburgh. 
a.” At a ny Place, ms. bp 5 Esp 

orningside, late surgeon in the Roy: avy, td 
Jane, tenant Ae hter of the deceased James Da: 
vO AG Fel relbrig Henry"Bari 

9. At Fi g, Henry ng, 
merley, in the county of Hants, to 
eldest Hall 8 of Rear-Admiral W: Windham 
Felbri » Norfolk. 
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vik At Glagor, a Law, young auger of 
allan, of the Royal } 


s Na % 
jt a Jona smpl, Hai Aa, 


ww, to 
immo, 

— At Foodie, cng Me be as . merchant, 
Leith, to Betsy, da’ , Esq. 
of Foodie. 

—At ag 8 th Darling of 
Lednathy, Esq. 4 to to Elisabeth sbeth Moir, ow sur- 
viving daughter of the late James Tod of Deans- 
toun, 


donald, — daughter of the Right Hon. Lord 
— At ome John Anderson, mer- 

chant, oe Sees Frances, daughter of of the late 
a At ade 4 2 : Middleoe, James Ewart, 


. of the Stock Exchange, to Jean, only dai 
rbd the late Jasco Laban fing, insvchet, oe. 


don. 
26. At Edinburgh, Robert M. . eldest 
Saat i a ta sci tea 

een, in the coun’ in, to x - 
ter of Richard Pren: Esq. ptt, 

— At Flaws, Evie, ney, Mr William Turner, 
merchant, Edinburgh, to Anne, eldest daughter 
of ta S Esq. of Flaws. 


27. At Edtcturgt Mr Alexander Burr, mer- 
chant, to Margaret, eldest daughter of Mr David 


Sag yo Church, Hanover 
Lesdon, Alecuader thabert Sucwart, Bag. MP P. 


for the us SeUntE of Loop rauceni fe to Lady 


Pratt, youngest da of the late Marquis 
and an ptt non Cambie 

— At Windsor, the Rev. Jolin Mou Rec- 
tor of Rugby, to rai Margaret, eldest daugh- 
ter of Dr ‘or of Hospitals. 

29. At Edi , Mr William Bisset, solicitor- 
atlaw, to Davin daughter of Mr James Mor- 
tison, Leith Street. 


50. At St Rollock’s near Glasgow, Dr John 
a maith Glasgow, to Charlotte, daughter of Chas. 


Ten: 
et 1. At the parish Church of Mary-la-bonne, 
on the Ist inst, Hugh Maclean, Esq. younger of 


Coll, to Jane, eldest’ daughter of W 
son, 
2. At No.1, Dundas poste | the Rev. George 
Smith, minister of the second 
o—, of the yee David 
aL 


David Watson, urgeon, Brechin. 
‘app Thomas Hill, aD 


ely 's Churcli, Hanover Square, 
don, Captain Price Blackwood, R.N., to He- 

Selina, eldest e danghter of the late Thomas 
ah » Esq. i sae og Highness the Duke of 


James’s Church, Piccadilly, London, 
Esq. of Russell Square, to Lady Ca- 
» Second daughter of the D 


Louisa 
davighter of ‘his Grace the rchbishop of 


. 


re rere 
{ute inne Teen ahr nnemenane CPt 


Mr Samuel 
oe to Miss 
cued, ro Law M 


Royal Navy, i=: 


DEATHS. 
Dec. 14, 1824. Near a ‘an en 
Land, Mr John T 


homson, late 
Jan. ance 1825. At 2 er 

Geor, ative Inf 

try, teputy-peymasterof the B of the Benares 
ia 25 gat Kingston, Jamaica, where he had 

. At 

ene ‘or the recovery of his po. Mr William 
Aa Somapest an son of thelate William Welsh, 


x 14. At Paris, M. Grappe, one of the Ad- 
voeates of the Royal Court, and Professor of the 

Code of Civil Law in the University of Paris.. 
— At her house in Lauriston Place, Edinburgh, 
hter of the late Mr Alex. 


A’ 

— At the Manse of Wilton, in ae vicinity of 
Hawick, the Rev. Dr Samuel Charters. 

19. At Bonnington Place, Mr Francis Taylor, 
shipmaster in Leith. 

— At oe Archibald, son of Mr John 
q A "Beivine Amelia Euphemia, youngest 

— At vine, melia 
daughter of Sir Alexander Muir yn Bart. 

20. }.y: r Gongs eee & ms 

ern rs Susan Hay, wife r 

David Cunn » jeweller. 

21, AtA — 


of Robert Ogilvie, Esq. Leith. 
— At No. 3, Crescent, Perth, Gaon Sto, an » Esq. 
22, At Kirkpatrick, Juxta, the 
Stewart Singer. 
— At West Linton Manse, Catherine Hunter, 
only daughter of the Rev. Alex. Forrester. 
= - 1e Manse of Auchterderran, Mrs Mackie, 


23. At Craigielands, Jessy, infant daughter of 
Alexander Allan, » Esq. 
25 At Leith, Henry Gutzmer, Esq. 
Fe 26. io Anfield, Newhaven, William Jameson, 
3q- 
— At Davenport Lieut. William P. 
Baird, of the 24th regiment. 
27. Henry Malcolm, of .Clapham, Surrey, lin 
the 22d year of his age, in consequence of a short 
illness, caused by misplaced affections on a ‘Public 
singer of much notoriety, who is now on e 
of oe to another. 
At North Charlotte Street, John Wilson 
Horne, Esq. of the Bank of Scotland. 
— John, the infcnt son of Mr Robert Cadell, 
134, mye Street. 
Salisbury Street, Mrs Isobel Sharp, 
spouse ‘of J James Muillo, builder. 
28. At Ormiston, John Millar, St John Street, 


Edinburgh. 

—At te, Lieut. Alexander Graham, of 

the 17th regiment of foot, second son of Lieut.~ 
Gen. Grahame Stirlinz of Duchray and oebot 


— At Cromarty, Mrs spouse of 
Walter Ross, pe Ni 
firs jap Mackintosh, 


29. At Pilrig House, 
spouse of James Balfour, 

— At Leith, Mr Peter Har vy merc 

50. At Wauk Mill, Musselburgh, Mr James 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Ann Mackenzie, relict of 
Kenneth Mackenzie, Esq. former! - Torriden. 

— At Edinburgh, — ae of the 
late Mr John Armstrong, L' 

n n Thometn, of the 


31. At Kilmarnock, Mr J 
house Thomson and Sons, carpet-manu- 


of John 
tojuly 1. At Seouthill, C Captain James 
t Scou aithness, ames 
Gunn, late of the 95d regiment of foot. 
2. At Glasgow, Morehead Loudon, Esq. 
— At bold Yotna. Eon a9" Isobel Semple, relict 
of Archibald Young, Esq. Glasgow. 
— At Haddington, Mary, 5, aeadhaa the late 
Captain Thomas Maitland of Soutra. 
— Mr John M‘Lean, fishing-rod-maker, North 
Bridge, Edinburgh. 
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2. At Cupar, Alexander, infant sou of Mr John 


3. Atsea, off Berwick, Mrs M. L. Giles, wife of 
Mr James Giles, lately of Greenwich, Kent. 
youngest daughter of the late Colgnel Louis Grant 

To! - rant 
bn che ne: ix 


che. ‘ 
4. At his house, Grosvenor Place, London, the 
Hon. Lord Lilford. 
At Edinburgh, Mrs Jean Drummond, wife 
John M , Esq. No. 7, York Place. 
— At her father’s house, Salisbury Square, Jane, 
second daughter of Mr Sime Ruthven, Scotsman 


6. At the manse of Gladsmuir, Mrs Elizabeth 
Dickson, wife of the Rev. George Hamilton, mi- 

of Gladsmuir. 

J. At Havre-de-Grace, Mr Joseph Fell, jun. 

9. At Minto Street, Newington, Mr George 
Murray, late merchant, Edinburgh. 

-— At Edinburgh, — ; eldest daughter of the 
late John Dalyell, Esq. of Lingo. 

10. At the Rectory House, e roagme | near An- 
dover, Hants, Mrs Agnes Mackie, relict of Wil- 
liam Mackie, Esq of Ormiston, Mast Lothian. 

11. At Glenearn, Charles Husband, Esq. young- 

of ly son of Charles H » Esq. 


— At ee ce Mrs Harriet Hill, widow of 

— At Crosby, Charles Grant, Esq. of Barwood 
5 ire. 

12. At Glasgowfield, Thomas Stewart, Esq. of 

— At Greenside Street, Mr Andrew Johnston, 
or, Edinburgh. 


— At 19, Forth Street, Eliza, youngest daughter 
of Mr James Lang, writer to the 
— At his house, Hill » Mr Robert 
Bayne, merchant in Leith. 
her house, Brown Square, Mrs Sarah Cleg- 
horn, in her 97th year. 


— At 
13. a Alexandrina Charlotte, fourth 


— At Cupar, 
the late Mr John Horsbrugh, 

14, At Edinburgh, Elizabeth, eldest 
of the late Williani S 
the of 


Scott, Esq. receiver-general of 
Man. 


15. At ey Henrietta Nimmo, third 
daughter of John Wardrop,. Esq. George Street. 

— At Southbar, Boyd Alexander, Esq. 
. 16. At Viewforth Cottage, near Leith, William 
Graham, . of Orchill. 

— Mr John Milne, spirit-dealer, Pleasance, 


ti dougueer'ed the te Joh Campbell, 
e ‘am 

ver-General of the Customs. 4 

At his house in St James’s Square, London, 

‘ost Noble William Beauclere, eighth Duke 

d Falconer of Eng- 


Lady Elliot, daughter 
, and sister of the present, Earl of 
of Minto House, Roxburghshire. 
ooden, Robert Walker, Esq. of Wooden. 
0. 24, Broughton Place, Edinburgh, 
Kennedy. 
Downpatrick, Ireland, Mr John Rae- 
ay epaeegy works in the Barrack Depart- 


B. 
AtGreenhall, James Moore, Esq. of Green- 


— At Edinburgh, the Rev. James Hogg. 
— At George Street, Edinburgh, Mr Thomas 
uddiman. 


22. At West Linton, Mrs Scott of Whitchesters. 
23. At Linktown of Kirkaldy, Mr Alexander 
Shaw, late Su isor of Excise. 
24. At London, Sir Alexander Grant, Bart. 
bie, Forfarshire, David Millar, 
“At Brighton, Mary, eldest daughter of 
t Bri . »e iter of Wil- 
liam Stewart, Esq. of Sloane Street, London, 
formerly of Inverkeithing- 
— At Beith, Mr John Suse, writer. 


z & 
sfoubeceet 


Feas 


Deaths. 


‘his passage from Trini 


- 

25. At Tilli » John Mitchell Mowbray, 
son of Mr Moubray of Cambus. 

— At Dalswinton, Dumfries-shire, the lady of 
the Right Hon. Lord Erskine. 

26. James Gentle, Esq. late of Demerara, on 

At Kelso, Elizabeth, fi rth ¢ daughter 

— At . » tou of 
James Darling, Esq. 

27. At Grove House, John Bonar, = 

— AtGlenarbach, Dumbartonshire, A 
ptr ya nog soh of Robert Robertson, Esq. 

T 

28. At the Burn, John Shand of Arnhall, Esq, 

— At Hutton Bank, Hamilton, Mrs Anne Hut. 
ton, relict of John Bryson, Esq. of Sheriff-faulds, 
late Sheriff-substitute in Lanarkshire. 

— At St Anthony’s Place, Leith, Margaret 
Jane, daughter of Mr William Wyld. 

29. At her house in Howe Street, Mrs Chri¢- 
} Armstrong, relict of Robert Boyd, Esq. of 

m 


— At her son’s house, Manor Place, Coates 
Crescent, Mrs Catharine Hamilton, aged 65, re. 
lict of Daniel Ramsay of Falla, for many years s 
merchant in Edinburgh. 

30. At Cowes, the Right Hon. the Earl Craven, 
in his 55th year. His Lordship married, 12th De. 
eember, 1807, Miss Brunton of Covent Garden 
Theatre,and has left issue two sons and a daughter. 

— At Salteoats, George Cunninghame, Esq. of 


uir. 
31. At Edinburgh, Dame Elizabeth Grahame, 
relict of Sir Robert Dalyell, Bart. of Binns. 
i 1, At Knole Park, of apoplexy, the Dutch. 
ess of Dorset. 


— At Albany Street, North Leith, Mrs Wright, 
widow of the late Colonel Robert Wright of the 
royal artillery. 

— At Dirnanean, aged 86, Andrew Small, Esq. 
Dirnanean. 

2. At St Germains, David Anderscn, Esq, of St 
Germains, aged 75. 
ei At Thurso, Mr William M‘Lean, merchant 

ere. 

5. At Ardgowan, Sir Michael Shaw Stewart, 
Bart. Lord-Lieutenant of the county of Renfrew. 
5. tot Leith, Katherine daughter of Mr Wm 


_ At his house, Abercromby-Place, Andrew 
ae ny of Kimmerghame, er in Edin- 

u 78th year of his age. 

— At her house, Milne’s Court, Miss Ann Hep- 


rm. 

6 At Anderston, Mr John Duncan, inventor of 
the patent tambouring machinery. 

— At Pilrig Street, William Henry, infant son 
of Mr Moule. 

— At Montpelier, Burntsfield Links, Hugh 
Nimmo, Esq. 

7. The Rey. James Scott, minister of Benholm. 

8. At Edinburgh, Mrs Elizabeth Campbell, ¥i- 
dow of Matthew Campbell, Esq. W' le 

9. Aged 9 years, Walter, only son of the late 
John Ross, - W.S. Y 

Lately—At Richmond, Yorkshire, Tristram 
Hogg, Esq, aged 77. 

— At her house, Charlotte Street, ‘Mis 
Buchanan, eldest daughter of the late James Bu- 
chanan, Esq. of Drumpellier. 

— At Ryde, Isle of Wight, Serjeant Lens, 
the eminent barrister. 4 

— At‘Senna, Southern Africa, Mr George Kil. 
patrick, surgeon, R.N. son of Mr 
trick, Craignestoch, Glasgow. In June 182, 8 
party, consisting of Mr Forbes, botanist, sent out 

the Hor! tural Society of London; 
+ Brown and Mr Kilpatrick, both of his 
ty’s ship, Leven, on a voyage of survey a on 
tern Coast of Africa, under the co ind 


bes fell a victim, and, soon after th ndir 
es his two companions shared his 
e. 
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